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THE TWO^ FARMERS. 

• Corn riggs are bonuie- * 

It happened in the third year of the reign of tlie 
renowned Aldericb, prince of Saltzburgh-Oberhassel- 
tun, that two farmers came to settle in his principality. 
Now there was, unfortunately, as great a difference in 
their destinies as their dispositions : Grutfel was rich, 
avaricious, and surly — "Wilhelm was poor, generous, 
and good-humoured. Gruffel looked with scorn upon 
the small estate and the necessary frugality of the 
industrious Wilhelm's establishment ; and, notwith- 
standing they were next door neighbours, no one could 
be more distant than Gruffel, albeit the poor iarmer 
found him near enough of all conscience in the dealings 
which he sometimes had with him, in which poor Wil- 
helm, desirous to conciliate and oblige his nch neigh- 
bour, generally came off a loser, for Gruffel drove a 
bargain as he would a stake — that is, as hard as pos- 
sible. These being the only opportunities tliat the 
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rich farmer condescended to converse with Wilbelm, 
he found it more to his advantage to cultivate his fields 
than his neighbour's acquaintance; and yet he inva^ 
riably received him with good humour, ana entertained 
him with the best his cot could afford, which his purse- 
proud neighbour appeared rather to receive as his due 
than as a proffered courtesy. Still Wilhelm kept jog- 
ging on, and was far more happy than Gruffel, who 
ever had some cause of complaint against fortune. 

Some years passed away, and Gruffel became more 
wealthy every year; while Wilhelm, having a large 
&mily to maintain, found ways and means for all his 
earnings, and was consequently little better in purse, 
though no less happy at h^art, than when he first 
began to till the earth. 

Gruffel had only one daughter ; and, like the sweet- 
smelling flower that blooms on the thorn, or the blush- 
ing rose on the rude and prickly bush, she was in na- 
ture the very opposite to her surly sire — the odorous 
flower of the dull and rugged stock from whence she 
sprang. She was an artless, simple child of Nature, 
full ot good feelings to all, and beloved by every body. 
Her fascinating smiles, like summer sunshine on a 
barren waste, making amends for the stem and rigor- 
ous temperament of her father's disposition. 

Such a paragon, as may be easily imagined, was not 
long known before thd fame of her beauty, spreading 
abroad, brought about her a host of lovers. The wealthy 
were welcome guests to Gruffel, and he willingly en- 
tertained them at his own expense ; while he enter- 
tained himself at the expense of the poor ones, laugh* 
ing at them for their presumption. With his usual 
care and circumspection, Gruffel selected six of tiie 
most opulent of the swains, and, with an unusual 
degree of condescension, gave his daughter permission 
* to choose among them, fiut Rosa entertained such an 
equal affection for all, that this was a difficulty she 
could not conscientiously overcome; she, therefore, 
magnanimously resolved to close her eyes upon her 
own iuterest, and the door upon her suitors. 
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Grufial was by no means surprised to find them drop 
off one by one — he thought his daughter was sifting 
tbe chan from the wheat ^ but when the last walked 
sulkily away, he began to shake his ears, and look 
about him, requiring of his daughter a solption of this 
strange mystery. 

' Pr'ythee, daughter Eosa,' said he, ' what is the 
reason of this desertion V 

* I know not, dear father,' said Rosa, with a blu^ 
and a simper ; ' I only know, that none of my beaux 
have any reason /* 

* I hope, my child, thou didst not look coldly, or 
frown upon them V said Gruffel. 

' Oh, no !' replied Ro^, with all the simplipity of a 
girl of seventeen ; < I snuTed upon them all. I am sure 
I showed no freferenee that could ofFend any of them !* 

' Tush, girl ! cried the father, * thou shoul4st only 
have paid attention to one.' 

' They were all one to me,' replied Rosa. 

' Thou foolish chit !' cried her surly father, ' thott 
hast not played the game I intended.' 

' What^me, father V asked Rosa innocently. * I'm 
sure I endeavoured to entertain them to my best 
ability. I played at blindman's buff, puss-puss in the 
comer j but I confess I would not plajr at kiss in the 
ring, because, as I was the only gurl in oompapy, J 
should have been kissed every time, — to be sure, they 
might have kissed each other, but I did not think 
of that/ 

'Fool! idiot!' exclaimed her father, stamping an- 
grily upon the floor ; ' leave me !' 

Rosa, ever obedient to her father's will, quitted his 
presence without uttering another syllable ; and wan- 
dering alone in a solitary lane, hedged on either side and 
overshadowed by spreading trees, forming a cool and ^ 
pleasant shade in the dog-days, where sheep and love- 
sick swains retired to ruminate, the simple Rosa 
chm^ced to meet no less a personage than Albert, tbe 
eldest son of Farmer Wilhelm ; an amiable and elegant 
youth, somewhat taller than Rosa, though certainly 
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never intended to overlook her, for the first moment he 
looked upon her he lost his heart, and subsequently 
deploring the circumstance to the tender-hearted Rosa, 
that maiden charitably gave him her own. 

Gruffel, however, suspecting some trifling of this 
kind, watched, and soon afterwards discovered his 
dutiful daujjhter and his poor neighbour's son together. 

Etna and Vesuvius were mere fiz-gigs compared 
with the ebullition of rage which burst from Gruffers 
lips. 

The colour fled from Rosa's cheeks, and she from 
her lover, who, with his head in his hand, made the 
best of his way home. 

Resolved to prevent any more clandestine meetings, 
Gruffelkept his daughter fast within doors, keeping 
her to her wheel — which conduced more to her vwe 
than her weal. 

Disdaining to wait upon Wilhelm, or to forbid his 
son's addresses, which he considered beneath him, 
Gruffel took his sickle, and, repairing to one of his 
corn-fields, began to work, pondering upon divers plans 
which suggested themselves to his mind, how he couid 
best rid himself of Wilhelm and his son Albert. While 
he was thus manually and mentally employed, a poor 
woman, with her child, came to crave charity. GruflTel 
repulsed her with his usual harshness; but he had 
scarcely bidden her begone, when he heard a growl, 
like the fortissimo echo of his own, just at his feet. 
The earth was convulsed, rolling like the sea, uncere- 
moniously casting Gruflfel and his sickle to the earth, 
while the mendicant scrambled off in a fright with her 
squalling infant ; and all the labourers fled to from an 
earthquake, without the least curiosity to inquire the 
cause of this terrible rumbling. 

Gruffel, looking round, beheld an enormous monster, 
of a most forbidding aspect, rising from the troubled 
earth — 

* Whcugh !' cried Gruffel, * what's all this noise 
about ? I never knew I had such grounds for grum- 
bling before J' 
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' Come, tliat*8 a good one/ said tlie monster, with ^ 
grim and ghastly smile ; * is it so strange a thing for a 
man to cry out when you tread on his cam V 

* Thy corn !' 

' Yes, my com ! my good man,' replied the monster 
with a monstrous deal of nonchalance, ' I have taken 
possession of this field, and mean my elves to reap it 
for my consimiption.' 

' And who shall sow it again?* 

* Whoever shall i)osses8 tlie land, or I will make 
them wince j* adding, with a great deal of good nature, 
' hut I will always save them the trouble of reap- 
ing it.' 

' I shalll)e ruined !' cried the farmer. 

' Oh, no ! thou'rt rich enough, old Gruffel. Thou 
hast monopolized too long already, and let the poor 
farmers have little chance of earning an honest liveli- 
hood. But don't trouble thyself, I shall begin about a 
week hence to get in my harvest.* 

And with this pleasant intimation the monster va- 
nished from his sight. 

Gruifel returned home as miserable as a wet holiday ; 
but the next morning saw him arise, blythe as a lark, 
with a countenance smiling as the sun's. 

' A sweet nut is often in a bitter skin,' said he ; and 
so was he resolved to take advantage of his foreknow- 
ledge of the monster's intentions, and transfer tlie 
burthen from his own capacious shoulders to the 
weaker ones of neighbour Wilhelm. 

With a great profession of friendship he offered to 
exchange the doomed field of corn for Wilhelm's inhe- 
ritance. The poor farmer stared at Gruffel incredu- 
lously. 

' Why, 'tis worth twice mine, neighbour Gruffel,* 
said he. 

* No matter,* replied Gruffel ; * the difference in its 
value is a mere nothing to me. The contiguity — the 
situation of thy land is more pleasant to me — and I can 
afford to make a trifling sacrifice.' 

Wilhelm no longer hesitated, but gratefully complied 
B 3 
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with GruiFers wily request, who, without loss of time, 
had the proper transfer legally executed. 

* Now/ exclaimed he, rubbing his hands with a 
s&vage delight, ' mj revenge will be complete. Ruin 
will inevitably overwhelm this foolish farmer, and he 
and his son will be reduced to beggary.* 

Entertaining this charitable idea, he awaited with 
the utmost impatience for the arrival of the seventh 
day. Early on the fatal morn a labourer came running 
breathlessly into Grufiel's cottage. 

' What's the matter?' demanded GruflFel. 

* Oh, master !' cried the terrified clown, ' the devil's 
been reaping before cock-crow this morning upon old 
Wilhelm's farm, and left not an ear for the gleaners !' 

' So much the better,' said Gruffel jocosely, * for no 
one can pull his ears— if he hath lost 'em.' 

' £cod I I'm glad to see thee so merry though,' said 
the clown, brightening up ; ' why, we all thought as 
how thee'd bought the farm.' 

' Bought?' shrieked out Grufifel. ' What d'ye mean, 
eh 1 It is'nt old Wilhehn's old ifarm, is it ?' 

* Ay, 'faith is it,' answered Clod. 

Gruffel looked wild; struck his burning forehead 
such a smack, that the frightened clown tumbled out 
of the room. He pulled his straggling locks— he ran 
out of his cottage, and almost out of his mind. Wil- 
helm and his son were singing merrily at their work as 
he passed ihem ; but there was not a single blade left 
upon his new possession. 

' I'm a ruined man !' exclaimed he in despair. 

A mocking laugh made him turn about, and he beheld 
the monster, the author of all his misery. 

' What's the matter ?' asked he, with an air of the 
coolest unconcern. 

' Miserable that I am,' replied the farmer. * Hftst 
thou not despoiled me of my crop ? Why dost thou 
use thy power so cruelly. 'J he strong always ought to 
be merciful.' 

' That is the m4zim I would teach thee to practice 
M well as preach,' replied the moral monster. * Go to 
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old VVilhelm, and crave the pity and the senuce of 
the man thou wouldst have ruined without compunc- 
tion. Win his pardon, and thou shalt have mine ; 
othenn'ise I shall begin reaping again next week !' 

* No ; for mercy's sake!' implored Gruffel, with a 
rueful countenance, but the monster was gone. 

With a heavy heart he sought Wilhelm. He dare 
not at first explain his treachery ; but only relating the 
fete of bis com, the poor farmer heartily commiserated 
him. * Had I remained a few days longer there,' said 
he, * it might have been my fate. To thy generosity, 
then, I owe this escape from utter ruin ; thou shaft, 
thoa must, therefore, deign to share in the harvest I 
shall reap. By thy bounty I shall still possess suffi- 
cient, and next season Providence may haply increase 
my store !' 

These noble and disinterested sentiments completely 
overcame the contnCe, Gruffel. He burst into tears, 
confessed the cheat he had endeavoured to put upon 
Wilhelm, and craved his pardon. 

.Wilhelm, deeply affected by the sorrow and humility 
of his rich neighbour, gave him his hand in token of 
his forgiveness. 

Matters were soon amicably arranged ; the monster 
kept his word, and returned the corn j friendships 
i^ere cemented, lovers united, fields flourishing, and 
cradles and granaries in requisition ! 

A. Crowquxll. 



A SONG FROM THE FRBNCU. 

Daos une delire extreme. 
In the delirium of my heart, 
I long'd, from her I lov'd, to part ; 
I vow'd I'd be reveng'd, and said, 
I d fix on some more worthy maid. 
Fickle, from belle to belle we range, 
And ey'iy minute brings a change ; 
Rove as we will, it is in vain, 
We always seek first loves again* 

Tii— s Ch— 1— >. 
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MT HOBBY-HOBfilE ; 

OR, THB LUCUBRATIONS, OPINIONS, RECOLLtCTIONS, 
CONFESSIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND REMINISCENCES 
OP — WHO DO YOU THINK 1 

* Every mao should be indulged in his hoNfyiaru, if it is not 
a vicious animal,* 

For my fu^by-horsei—M you recollect, is no way a vicious beast j 
he has scarce a hair or lineament of the ass about him. 'Tis the 
sporting (iUy-folly which cariies you at the present hour,— a mag> 
goty~a butietfly,— a picture,'-a fiddlestick,--«n Uncle Toby^ 
sicKC, or any thing which makes a man a shift to get astride on, to 
canter it away from the cares and solicitudes of life. Tis as 
useful a beast as any in the creation ; n»r do I really see how (he 
world can do without iU'^^Triaram iSAamfy^ vol. 8. (Orig. Ed.) 



LUCUBRATION I. 
THB JEW. 



Haih not a lew eyes * hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimemioni, 
senses, affections, passions f fed with the same food, hurt with tiif! 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as 
a Christian hh Merchant oj Venice. 

— And ait thou, said I, for ever to be the object 
of contempt 1 Will thy sufferings have no end ; or is 
it thy doom, for thy treatment to our Saviour, whea 
under the torments of thy hands t Is thy nation to be 
perpetually assailed by the pitiless, the vulgar, and 
too often the rich, the mighty — not the good ? But 
in what are they superior to ourselves 1 Money ! — 
every one can some time command that ; manners— all, 
if they choose, can partake of them ; blood — no ! 'tis 
all these, with their attendant. Pride, that makes the 
noble, but mars the man. Well, be it so j there will 
be few exceptions at the last day. 

But why should'st thou be singled out alone ; why 
should they give vent to their scoffings and revilings 
on thee 1 Art thou, hapless mortal, for ever to be 
despised— are all pitiless'} No ! Come, then, I will 
protect thee ; thou shalt find refuge in my bosom, for 
thou art sinking beneath age and the weight of thy 
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infirmities. Thou shalt go to my home, and I will 
shelter thee from the destruction of th^r persecutors 

' Relentless j unfeeling wretches !' said I, turning to 
them ; * go, go home and learn pity ; how can ye ex- 
pect mercy, rendering none.' 

The object of my commiseration was a poor old Jew : 
poor! — perhaps not : few, very few of that wandering 
outcast race know poverty, lie was in trouble ; 'twas 
enough — he was "poor in defence, not in courage ; he 
was old, and his silver locks, whatever' his religion, 
should have suffered him to pass unmolested. His 
long silvery beard, which had fluttered in the ^e of 
sixty vrinters, fell in soft tresses over his wrinkled 
neck; this should have commanded other reverence, than 
the gross insults which Englishmen were heaping on 
this defenceless man. But there are some in this 
world, in this kaleidoscope of passions, whose hearts 
are callous to pity, and their only delight exists in 
mischief; insulting those who are unable to protect 
themselves, or too proud to obtain it from the passenger. 
The coarse gaberdine hung in ample folds round his 
tottering limbs, bespeaking care and neatness : it was 
not ragged ; no ; it was, perhaps, the emblem of a 
penurious disposition. It is no matter ; he was worthy 
of compassion, and it was my duty to succour him. 
—His gaberdine was fastened round his waist by a 
shawl, which appeared of Egyptian work and fashion ; 
his high peaked hat, and band of red, pictured to the 
imi^ination one of olden times. 

When I at first discovered him, he was standing in 
a comer of one of those many streets running into 
Regent-street, which, but for its too numerous shops, 
would paint unto the stay-at-home generation some 
feint and shadowy resemblance to those of Rome, 
where Caesar sat and reigned. He was supporting his 
trembling limbs upon a cane, surrounded by a rabble, 
savouring strongly of the Coriolanus mould. Orange- 
peel, stones, and every hurtful missile that man could 
find in the moment of his revenge, flew at the head of 
the poor old Jew. Some of the most depraved plucked 
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at Ub b«vd, smote him with their hands and whips 
nay, eyen spat upon his person ; but still, still he 
stood, seemi^gly in anger, but his eyes were raised to 
heaven, supplicating pardon for their errors. He spoke 
to them; it was in half-broken English, mingled with 
scraps of Hebrew ; he craved their mercy, but they 
senseless idiots! understood him not; they cracked 
their jokes upon his jangling speech, and to add to his 
misery, load peals of laughter came from the motley 
crew, and ascended to beaven, there to denounce us to 
our Creator as beings insensible to feeling, but not 
depravity. Jears, at last, gushed from those eyes 
that should never have been dimmed but by those of 
joy. Exhausted (as they crowded round him) from 
want of air, he fell, without a sigh, and steeped the 
succouring stones with tears of anguish : then did I 
come forward, to soothe and rescue this woefiil nan 
whose only crime had been his caste— his creed. He 
was calm even in this state. I raised him from the 
ground, and offered him my arm. Ere he accepted of 
the boon, he gazed with wild astonishment on me 
amazed that I could commiserate his situation, and 
save him from the brutalities of his tormentors ; they 
too, with open mouth and wondering eyes, gazed on 
me as one of the same creed as poor Abiathar, whilst 
in low, half-muttered breathings, tp each other cried 
'No, he is an Englishman—perhaps a converted Jew J' 
This soon buzzed round the motley, many-headed 
group ; and then, as if with one consent, they all 
departed, leaving the good Abiathar to my care. 

* Come,' said I, as we walked on, attracting the 
attention of the curious-hxtsy-hody-idlers of the day • 
* Come, sir, do not let these burning tears bedew thv 
ancient cheeks ; let thy heart be cslm as the playful 
lamb, and thyself as one who had'st never known what 
thou so lately knew.' 

* And is there—can there be, a Christian,' replied 
Abiathar, looking up in my face, • one of thy tribe that 
can compassionate the poor Hebrew, without dreadine 
the malediction and contumely of thy brethren ■»* 
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' Yes/ said I, ' there are ttiany such j hilt, trust 
me, my- good sir, have not the power, though will, to 
prove it, — it is fashion alone prevents their good 

' Thou art a good soul !' cried he, at the same time 
pressing my hand with a warmth and fervency that re- 
warded me three-fold ; ' thou art a good soul ! and the 
God of my fathers, and thy fathers, will shower his bles- 
sings on thy head ! I thank thee, son, I thank thee ; for 
thou hast been unto me as the ivy, which windeth its 
everlasting greenness around the trunk of the faded oak, 
saving it from the axe of the desolater ; and, though 
the tree be stript of its vegetation, doth appear flou- 
rishing to the eyes of the world. I thank ikee ; thou 
hast done well. 

We had by this time approached the abode of the 
Jew, — for he would not enter my house ; at least, not 
then. ' Content, ease, and comfort saluted me ere I 
passed the threshold of the door, the entrance to a fine 
antiquated mansion, one of the remaining prides of 
Elizabethan architectare in London. I was ushered 
into a drawing-room, vdth an air of serenity and still- 
ness becoming the grave more than the habitation of 
hfe : it was splendidly but not gaudily furnished, — 
nothing remained in the apartment but what was ser- 
viceabfe, at least, nothing that was frivolous. On 
entering, sounds of music struck upon my ear, and 
discovered to my view his beautiful and only child, 
Hebekha. She was playing upon a harp one of Lord 
Byron's Hebrew Melodies ^ the soul of poesy and 
music breathed from the instrument, as her delicate 
fingers swept over the trembling strings. 

'Welcome!* said Abiathar, taking my hand, and 
placing it in that of his daughter ; ' it was,' he said, 
* the union of humanity with innocence. Welcome, 
my Kebekha, unto the house of thy fathers, this stran- 
ger ! He hath been unto me as the good Samaritan, 
healing the wounds of thy father by his charity. He 
hath been as the rain falling from the heavens, re- 
freshing the parched land with its moi&ture. Welcome 
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him with BhouUof joy and songs of gladness, with 
feasting and revelry, for without the aid of this stran- 
ger to our tribe, thy father had been sacrificed to the 
rage of the ungodly, and thou, my sweet, my good, 
my b<9autifal Rebekha, would have been desolate ; no 

hel^, no kinsman, save my moni * the word hung 

on his lips, but something checked its utterance, — 
• feast and be merry,* said he, and hurried from our 
presence. 

Rebekha, the lovely Rebekha, possessed of Na- 
ture's charms, was all that woman is and should be. 
She was clad in a robe of muslin, fastened round the 
waist with a belt of rich turquois ; and in this simple 
dress her figure was seen innocently delicate. Her 
hair, her brilliant glossy black hair, was parted in tlie 
front, (disclosing her polished ivory brow, where sat, 
unadorned, the goddess Wisdom) which fell in daz- 
zling tresses on her bosom, palpitating with gratitude 
for her father's safety. He soon returned, but was 
now clothed in a beautiful silk vest, fastened round 
his body by a scarf of magnificent workmanship : all 
complacency, every symptom of sorrow had vanished 
from his cheek, and peace, sweet endearing peace, 
alone possessed his heart. I learnt, in the course of 
conversation, he was extremely rich ; but his wealth 
had not been amassed by extorting interest upon in- 
terest from the necessitous — he despised such mean- 
ness and depravity. 

Why wiU the world (I mean by the world, every 
person and creed, Mahometans, Catholics, Protestants, 
Calvinists, &c. &c.) not allow exceptions 1 Why does 
society invariably treat with such disrespect this good 
and religious nation's There are bad, wicked, and 
indifferent in all countries j and were every nation 
contemned by its religious principles, because of the 
misery attending some of its x>eople, where would be 
that harmony which exists, or at least appears to exist, 
in all civilized countries 1 The world would be one 
continual theatre of discord : but it is not so. Ere, 
then, we rail at the wickedness of this sect, (for thet^ 
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^4 calliBd wicked) let us reflect on home, let oa sift 
our hearts and minds : are they without hiemish ! 
Could we view the whole course of our Uvee with 
satisfaction 1 Were there no hlots upon the book of 
life — all good deeds 1 Fie ! fie ! on this weakness ! 
Are we free from blame, •malice, hatred, envy, and a 
thousand other detestable qualities inherent to human 
nature 1 No, not one of us, from the mightiest to the 
lowest. Trust me, there are as great, as many, (i( 
not more) faults for them to complain of in us. Then 
let us live in unity and peace, whilst the Hebrew con- 
ducts himself so as to merit that respect which no one, 
be they whatever creed they may, ought to be denied ; 
let all countries treat him with good will, and let them 
be as brothers. But will they 1 There lies the mys- 
tery. 

Let me ask, is there aught unpleasing or ofieosive 
in their demeanour 1 No ; what then 1 It is the 
name — Hebrew ! Jew ! Is there aught inharmonious 
in the word,— >does it not sound as sweet as Christian, 
Catholic 1 Does not our immortal bard ask-— 

• What's in a name 1 That which we call a rose. 
By any other name would smell as sweet.' 
Or, perhaps, the reader may quote in return — 

« 'Tis but thy name, that is my enemv.' 
Then do I reply, forget the name, and call him Chris- 
tian, or whatsoe'er thou wilt ; let but thy mind fancy 
him that, and, trust me, his heart will soon prove 
him one. 

Sorely they are equal to some of the frivolous, con- 
ceited Frenchmen, or to the dull, dissonant Dutch- 
man ; then let the reader, should he ever behold this 
unfortunate race in misfortune, — let the name be obli- 
yiated from his recollection, and think of him only as 
a fellow -creature — a sufferer, and a being in distress ! 

In proof of my argument, and that ^ere are some 
who agree with me, let me add, that the husband of the. 
beautiful Rebekha is a Christian, a Protestant, one of 

the ministers of state — the Marquis of : an honour 

to his country and to man, who loved her not for the 

VOL, 11. 1828. c 
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beauties wtiioh a<k)med her person, andwlddi* Hire 
the flowers of spring, blossom and are bl%1ited ; but 
£br her virtaes and accomplishments, her sense and 
feelingj-i-for all those good and amiable qualities reft- 
derxDg woman, much less a wife, so puio and angelio- 
to a man of sound reason. F. C* N» 



ALEXANDER. 
The youthful king of Macedon 
Sat on the throne his arms had won. 
Around, in grave attendance, bow'd 
Many a warrior, stem and proud ; 
Some with their garments newly dy*d 
In life*s supporting crimson tide. 
And some with helmets hack'd and bent ; 
The captured standard, broadly rent, 
Wav'd slowly on the lightsome air. 
While scattered heedless here and there, 
In ^itt'ring heaps upon the ground. 
The life-bought spoil was strew*d around. 
Loud spdce file chief, with glowing look 
And voice, which wild excitement shook ; 
* Bring to OUT sight the pris'ners ta*en 
Upon the bloody battle plain.* 
S^ft at his wotd the captive thronz, 
Willi threat and scourge, were driv'n along. 
And stood before the conq'ror*s throne, 
A sight to move a breast of stone ', 
Eeeking with gore from unstaunchM wotmd,. 
Their mangled Irbibs in fetters bound. 
Yet firm of bearing, and resigned. 
Like beings of a noble kind : 
And one, who rose above them all. 
Of goodly stature, stout and tall, 
Gaz'd with a look of scorn, so keen. 
Upon that fierce and hostile scene, 
Th* exulting victor instant knew. 
I'he vanquished leader met his view ; 
And, glancing coldly o*er the rest. 
With sneering speech the king addrest. 
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' Tell me, i^onaroh, if to thee 
That presiding deity. 
Whose potent sceptre Holds the pow*r 
To rule the conflict's dreadful hour. 
Had giy'n the wreath of fame, which now 
Must bloom upon another's brow ; 
If Greece's veterans, nurs'd in wars, 
Persia's laurel'd conquerors, 
Had bow'd their martial pride so low. 
And yielded to a half-train'd foe. 
And I — though ne'er such thing shall be— > 
Been doom'd to taste captivity ; 
What stem behest hadst thou decreed. 
To make the invaders' bosoms bleed. 
What living death, what hopeless fate, ^ . I 

To soothe your ire, and glut your hate 1* 
■Silent and sad the prisoner king, <s: 

With folded arms, stood listening 
Till the last words, distinct and dear, . ' 

Fell on his fiz'd attentive ear ; 
Then rais'd his shackled arm on high. 
With unaffected dignity. 
Moved his impending locks aside. 
And thus with energy replied : 

• Alexander, if to me 
Heaven had judg'd the victoij. 
No rabble throng, no half-train'd host, 
(Shame on the vain dishonest boast !) 
But soldiers, brave and free-born men. 
Had rais'd the song of triumph then. 
And loyal hearts, unknown to fear. 
Had check'd ambition's mad career. 
Nor deem thou, though our speech be rude. 
And manners rough and unsubdued. 
We should have ta'en revenge so weak. 
So mean and heartless, as to wreak 
On helpless captives further woe 
Than baffled hopes must always know : 
We should have scom'd in chains to bind 
The meanest wretch of human kind. 
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Or bondage arms heav*n meant to wi^d 
In manly strife the e^ar and shields 
But to their humbled hearts had gi^'n 
That which from us they fain had riv'n, 
Freedom— and bid them ne'er again, 
For glory's sake, their manhood stain, 
By forcing states, less strong than they, 
To bend beneath a despot's sway, 
And wresting from the bold and free, 
Man's equal birthright — Liberty.* 
ITie regal speaker ceas'd, but why 
Lingers the victor's warm reply ? 
Why falls his dark eyes' flashing rays 
Beneath his pris'ner's steady gaze"? 
And why, as if with grief opprest, 
Sinks his proud forehead on his breast? 
That haughty bosom glows with shame, 
And self-reproach his spirits tame. 
To think a rude barbarian. 
In generous motive, had outdone 
Him whose high title spread afar 
The world's renowned conqueror. 
Awhile he mus'd ; then from the throne 
Slowly descended, and alone 
Advanc'd to where, in wond'ring mood. 
The captive monarch calmly stood. 
And, wordless still, with read^ hands, 
Loos' d from his limbs the gaUing bands : 
Then to the king, in accents mild. 
Spoke once again, and speaking, smird. 
• Chief of the brave, when fickle fame 
Sounds in thine ear my faulty name. 
Remember, though I deeply err'd, 
I mourn'd the failing, nor deferr'd 
To make the reparation due, 
But in the end was just to you. 
Thy rightful throne I here resigii ; 
And never more shall deed of mine 
Injure thy hardy race again. 
Or curb the freedom of thy reign.' 

W. M. COWELL. 
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ISABpiiLA BE MIRANUA} 

A TALE OF OLDBN SPAIN. 

• Let me not burst in ignorance ! but teJl> 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ! Why the sepukbi* 
"Wherein we saw thee quietly inurneds 
Hatii op^d his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again 1' 

Shahspeare, 

More lias been written upon Valencia, perhaps, tlittn 
iipon any other citj^ in Spain. It stands in the midst 
•of an extensive plain, upon the banks of the Guadal- 
quiyir, which washes its walls, separating it from part 
of the suburbs, and half a league from the sea. it is 
a place of great antiquity, bearing its present appella- 
tion even as early as the time of the Bomans. Tlie 
^remarkable incidents contained in the following story 
^re said to have occurred during the reign of Pedrp 
the Four til, King of Arragon, subsequent to the fina) 
-expulsion of the Moors in 1238. 

Among the most beautiful of the fair ladies of Va- 
lencia was Isabella de Miranda. Many of the most 
noble cavaliers in the whole place had courted an 
ulliance with her in vain; hitherto her heart had 
remained callous to all the tender emotions of love, 
•and many were the unfortunate wights who, by the 
coldness and disdain with which sbe treated tbeir 
•advances, had well nigh followed the example of the 
worthy shepherd Chrysostom, in Don Quixote, where 
that pathetic tale is so admiraibly narrated by the 
inimitable Cervantes. Don Luis, her father, was 
•accounted one of the richest men in Valencia, and 
being, besides, of a noble family, he was desirous of 
uniting his daughter to some one her equal in birth 
and fortune. Diego de Guzman had become deeply 
but secretly enamoured of the beauty of the lady Isa-* 
bella, who being the delight of all her relations, as 
well as of the society in which she moved, it was no 
wonder then the fair Isabella should so far have in- 
thralled the soul of the young de Guzman, th^t by 
c 3 
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frequent contemplation of her cbanns and accomnlisli- 
ment8, he had resolved to run all hazards in order to 
win her love. Nor had he, in the few opportunities 
permitted him of conversing with her, any reason for 
despair, since he rightly interpreted the tones and 
looks with which she occasionally addressed him ; but 
in consequence of the very strict surveillance which 
was exercised over her by her father, tUe interviews of 
the lovers were very rare ; a system of intolerance so 
little in accordance with the open and ardent charac- 
ter of Diego, that, despising the very particular forms 
and ceremonies which it enacted, he was apt to ^ow < 
impatient for the enjoyment of a more unconstrained 
intercourse with the object he adored. But the feli- 
city of the youthful lovers was fated to be but of short 
duration, an object arising which threatened to mar 
the completion of those hopes which both had so ar- 
dently anticipated,' in the person of a rival, who was 
one of the Fernando family, and being of superior 
fortune to de Guzman, had found favour in the eyes 
of Don Luis, and accepted as the husband of his 
daughter. TTie growing attachment of the young 
lovers had been observed by Don Luis,* who, fearing 
the result, was compelled to forbid de Guzman access 
to his house, and to place still greater surveillance 
over the conduct of Isabella than ever. Nothing can 
paint the paroxysm of rage and despair which thi^ 
conduct threw the young lover into. The grief of 
Isabella was little less than his own, and her affection 
^thering strength by her father*s opposition to her 
inclinations, was indulged with double freedom, upon 
receiving the sanction of such an offer. Her father 
shortly after acquainted her with the proposal made by 
Fernando, and intimated his intention of bestowing 
her upon him, as being most suitable by birth ana 
fortune. She may be said, therefore, to have been 
forced into the arms of Fernando, as she 3aelded a 
reluctant consent to her parent's will ; while unfortu- 
nately the passion of de Guzman seemed to acquire 
fresh vigour, from the bitter disappointment of his 
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Lopes. Those beautiful lines of Bums, in which he 
says, 

* Had we never loved so kindlr, 

Had we never loved so blindly. 

Never met, and never parted. 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted ;' 
may be applied with justice to iJbe situation of the 
unfortunate de Guzman,who, in the wretchedness of his 
heart, vowed never to bestow his hand upon another ; 
and he still indulged himself in the sad consolation of 
gazing upon Isabella at all public festivals, in chlux^he8, 
and private assemblies. 

But that period in our story is approaching, in 
which the following incident that occurred, caused a 
singular and unheard-of termination, as will be seen 
in die sequel. 

Now it chanced a short while after tlie marriage of 
Isabella, that she fell sick of a violent plague then 
raging in those parts, and either owing to the neglect 
of the physicians, or the malignant nature of the dis- 
ease, she soon after became an apparent victim to its 
ruthless rage. The nature of the terrible scourge she 
had died of, causing her immediate interment to be 
necessary, she narrowly escaped being inhumed alive. 
Borne by those hard-hearted and unfeeling wretches, 
who are the only attendants of the dead in such cases, 
she was laid with little ceremony in the family vault, 
and the gates of the tomb were apparently closed upon 
her for ever. 

She was greatly lamented by her husband, her 
friends, and indeed by all who knew her virtues ; but 
the grief of none was equal to that of de Guzman when 
he heard of her decease. Esteemed by all ranks, and 
only a few months a bride, her supposed fate drew 
tears from many eyes ; and her untimely end appeared 
a judgment and a warning from Providence to parents, 
on the folly and cruelty of sporting with the feelings 
of their children, sacrificing their temporal happiness 
and perhaps their eternal welfare, for the sel6ph objects 
of interest and ambition. 

From this short digression we must return to the 
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fair Itabellaf who we left enclosed within the gloomy- 
recesses of tiie tomb, ' mid skulls and coffins, epitaphs 
and worms ;' and to all appearance she had winged 
her flight * to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns/ But in the event it proved otherwise, and, 
like a second Juliet, she recovered from the effects of 
the lethargic slumber she had ftiUen into, to discover 
the fearful situation she was in. When aba awoke, 
(which happened a few hours after her sepulture,) ^ 
moon was shiping bright, and the stars shone peeo&* 
fullj in the a^^ure sky, when, shivering with the cold 
damp air of the vault, she attempted to raise herself 
up, and commending herself to the mercy of Heavon 
and all the Saints, eke strove to release herself from 
her unearthljT garments, and perceiving a glimmering 
tlurough a chink in the door, she succeeded, though 
faint and exhausted, in reaching the entrance of the 
vault. Terror and despair here giving her strength, 
she at length, after great difficulty, effected her release. 
The cold air bracing her nerves, she was enaUed, 
thinly clad as she was, to pursue the way to her hut* 
band s house. He was sitting over the fire, and jnst 
on the point of retiring to rest, when he beheld ^ 
figure of his wife, speaking in a low and pleontiva 
tone of voice. 3tarti^g back with affright, and be- 
lieving it to be her e^iirit, he crossed himself, and 
invoking her to depart, went hastily out of the room, 
vowing to have more masses and alms offered up for 
the repose of her soul. Isabella wept in the an^iish 
of her spirit ; ' is this the love,' she cried, * he should 
have borne me ! What, alas \ shall I do 1 O God 1 
must I be suffered to perish of cold and hunger in the 
streets, without any one to relieve meV Thenrecol* 
lecting her other's house, with a heavy heart, and 
almost perishing with cold, she proceeded thither^ 
little expecting to meet with a still more uncereina* 
nious reception than her first : he being from home, 
and her mother hearing the plaintive sobs and moans 
which she uttered^ opened the window, and in « 
paroxysm of fear exclaimed, * get thee gone in peace, 
blessed spirit,' and th^ hastily shutdown t^e window 
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in feiirand trembling. The wretehed girl then, wring- 
iog her bands, proceeded on her wav» and meeting 
with a similar reception at the houses of all her friends, 
she at length, exhausted with fatigue and suffering, 
laid herself down to sleep, or rather to die, in the 
porch of the church of San Juan de Mercado, when she 
bethought herself, as a last resource, of her former 
lover, who lived hard by. * Yet what reception,* she 
exclaimed, < can I expect, from one who has been so 
harshly and cruelly treated by my family?' It was, 
therefore, with a misgiving heart, that she ventured to 
tap at de Guzman's door. AVhat a different reception 
did she meet with there ! Instead of contumely, and 
in some instances abuse, which had greeted her ears 
at the houses of most of her relations, she was re- 
ceived with open arms ; and as he advanced boldly 
and even eagerly towards her, he exclaimed, * art thou 
indeed Isabella, or her pure and sainted spirit V and 
the next moment he felt her alire and breathing in his 
arms. The sequel of the tale is soon told : Isabella 
recovered, after a tedious and dangerous illness, owing 
to the inhuman treatment she had experienced at the 
hands of her relations ; and dc Guzman received from 
the worthy bishop of the district, that inestimable 
prize, which, after so much misery and misfortune, he 
so richly deserved : for like the good Samaritan, he 
alone, from whom she expected least, had opened his 
house and arms to her, restoring her to life and love ; 
and tliat by the laws of heaven and earth, she was most 
assuredly his, for without his timely assistance she 
would most inevitably have perished ; so that having 
every claim upon his gratitude and love, she had con* 
sented to become his ; which conduct received at the 
same time the sanction of the prelate, for he declared, 
since it was clear that the lady had been dead and 
buried, (though to the glory of the church miraculously 
restored,) she remained dead to her former husband, 
and might with propriety become the wife of another. 
Such was the affecting and extraordinary incident 
which gave rise to the foregoing talc. 

AlfSBLM. 
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woman's hour. 

Winds wUiiper gently wliiht she waU(t.-»Co/#wi. 

Thbab IB an hour, agloxiooe hour, diat women dearly 

love, 
*Twu;t aunstt^ «nd the riwqg moon, when glow-wonns 

'lume the grov$» 
When flow'ra and trees hang down their heads, Uko 

dew-drops in the eye, 
And the bright Luna-star is seen, lar in the western 

sky- 
It is an hour> an hope, a time, a gloiy to their sex, 
A Uessing which their hearts adore, which often do^a 

perplex. 
When lids sleep bashful o'er the eyes, subservient to 

love's pow'rj 
If there's a time that woman loves, it is the twilight 

hour. 
It is an hour, when mists repose upon the moss-grown 

shore. 
When all is still as Heaven above, as beauti^ and 

pure. 
When birds, and beasts, and fish in sea, to stall and 

grotto go ; 
It is the hour of woman's hlia, but often woman's 1000. 
When vesper chime, and bleat of lambs, swim on the 

passing gales. 
And mountain goatherd with his herds, returning 

homeward, hails 
The curling smoke amid the trees, proclaiming humble 

fare, 
Tho' poverty may rest within, contentment still is 

there. 
Then lovely woman, arm>in-arm, close to the side 

of HIM 

Whose words and looks are treasured up, who thinks it 

sin to deem 
Aught hut affection's purity exists in his bright eye, 
And dreams not that his vows of love are breath 'd in 

vacancy. 
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Bat jet there are some hi^ppy few, who ne'er forget 

this hour, 
Tho' sorrow, and a parimt*8 corae, shoold on their 

passions lour ; 
YFktai age bedims the onoe-lev'd eye» in tears asid 

sonowa proved, 
They bleaa the lonely twilight hour, when first <hey 

walked and lov*dt 

F.C.N. 



A PENNYWORTH OF Pt7N8. 

Scme,'^'RojBX Exchange. 

i^. flah, B4 How dot 

B, Got bad head-ache, all through that ale at dioner. 

N. Why, yes ; I thought you seemed ailing, 

B. Pshaw! 

N, Any tiling fresh t 

B. Late letters from Odessa— very blaclc. 

N. My dear fellow, how can they be oftherwise, 
when they eome through the Black Sea ? 

B. Pooh ! Bad weadier on the continent— mails 
deIared«-^only one sound list to-day. 

N, Better that than two rOtten ones. 

B. Pshaw! 

N. Ah! youM better hare jrtayed at Cal<mtta ; you 
know what a treasure you met wifh there. 

B. Treasure ! 

N. Yes ; I^ told you found a Uwk of rupees. 

B. Pooh! Pooh! 

N. Whv don't you go to China 1 

B. To <^na 1 

N, Yes ; it would suit you to a tea. 

B. Oh ! confound such stuff. I'm off. 

N. Then you refuse my assiirtanoe 1 

B. What assistance 1 

N, Why, hav'n't I been trying to take you off thia 
t«n auttutes ? A 

B. Oh! the devil! [Eirit.] 

J. D. NawvAN. 
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UORJE lONICiB. — NO. lit. 

THE KLEPHTS. 

In the modern, as in the ancient, Grecian langfuage, 
the word Klepbt signifies a robber ; and the first idea 
that is suggested hy this word is, that the exploits and 
adyentures of the Klephts resemble the exploits of 
brigands of all other nations. But this opinion would 
be very erroneous, as there cannot exist a greater dis- 
tinction than between the vulgar banditti on the high 
roads in Europe, and the Grecian Klephts. And in 
order to render the subject more intelligible, I shall 
commence by giving some account of the Armatoles. 

There is, or more properly speaking, there was, 
previous to the revolution in Greece, a militia, whose 
office was to preserve the public peace, and to repress 
acts of rapine and violence. The expences of this 
militia being defrayed by the Greeks, was by right 
composed pf their countrymen. No Turkish or Mus- 
sulman subject of the Grand Signer could belong to it. 
The members called themselves Armatoles, from a 
Greek word signifying a man in complete armour, or 
simply a soldier. They were stationed in the different 
Grecian provinces, from the banks of the Axius or 
Vardar, to the isthmus of Corinth, and were divided 
into so many corps, perfectly distinct and separate 
from each other, as there were separate cantons in 
each province. It moreover appears, that the number 
of the separate bodies of militia varied according to 
time and circumstances. Each of these bands was 
commanded by a chief called the captain, and his 
jurisdiction was called an Armatolik, as that of a 
pacha or cadi bear the respective names of pachalik 
and cadilik. £ach captain resided in the chief town 
of his canton, either with the whole or part of his men, 
the rest Ifeing scattered in small parties over the 
different adjacent parts. It is said, but not perhaps 
upoM|^e best authority, that the name and functions 
ofaPArmatole were hereditary in the families of 
those who bad been appointed at the origin of the 
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institation. But respecting the captain, it is certain 
that the office descended, bj right of inheritance, from 
the father to his eldest son, together with a sabre, 
which was the badge of office. 

The name bj which the captain designated his men 
was that of Paijilcori, derived from an ancient Greek 
word, signifying a young and brave man. One of 
these Falliliaris was chosen hy the captain, who offi- 
ciated as lieutenant, aide-de-camp, or, if waoted, as 
secretary, and he was called Protapallikarif or the 
principal Fallikari. A gun, a sword, and a knife or 
dagger, composed all their offensive weapons. They 
wore for ornament, and at the same time to defend 
their knees against shot, light concave plates of silver, 
or of any other metal, fiz^ on with strings ; and these 
they called tsaprassia. Their chests were ornamented 
or cuirassed by a kind of vest, covered with many 
rows of silver buttons. In addition to these arms and 
ornaments, the Protopallikari wore a silver ink-stand 
at his girdle, to show his office of secretary. Wo 
must go as far back as the invasion of the Greek pro- 
vinces by the Turks, for the origin of the Armatoles. 
The inhabitants of the extensive and fertile plains of 
Thessaly (the first province inyaded) submitted with- 
out resistance to the yoke of their conquerors ; but the 
mountaineers of Olympus, Pelion, the Thessalian 
ranges -of Pindus and of Mount Agrapha resisted. 
They frequently descended to the cultivated lands and 
towns, pillaging the invaders ; and from this practice 
it was that diey first received the name of Klephts. . 

The Turks, weary of making war on men who were 
equally poor and braye, treated them with the greatest 
lenity. They permitted them to be governed by their 
own laws, to live independently in the mountainous 
districts they inhabited, to bear arms in their own 
defence, and all this they granted, on the single con- 
dition of their paying a slight tribute. Some few who 
lived in the more inaccessible parts of the mouAtains, 
refused all treaty with the conquerors, and remain to 
this day in a state of absolute independence. The 
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Other mountaineen were permitted to have •> mHitui 
for their safety, and the maintenaaoe of the rights 
which the Turks had granted to them. This militia 
was that of the Armatoles, so that, in ^t, these men 
were originally Klephts. « 

This explanation will show who the Klephts were, 
and the singolar connection that existed hetween th^n 
and the Armatoles. The name of Klephts, which was 

EVen them when they were at war with the conquerors, 
ling no longer applicahle to their situation, was 
dropped, and was not resumed, till, persecuted and 
oppressed hy the Turks, they once more resorted to 
their primitive habits of warfiire. 

If an ArmatoUk captain found himself annoyed, or 
if he heard that any treachery was intended against 
him by the Padia or Devendgi-bachi, he immediately 
gained the nearest mountains, whither he was aoeom- 
panied or followed by his Pallikaris ; and the company 
of Ammtoles charged with the surveillance of the Can- 
ton, were instantly transformed into a band of Klephts, 
•t open war against the Turkish government. In this 
position the Klephts were a persecuted race of men, de- 
spoiled of their acknowledged rights of their country, 
imd resolute to recover both, or die in the attempt. Once 
in arms against a Pacha, a captain of the Klephts 
naturally desired to make himself as powerful as pos- 
sible: he therefore endeavoured to increase the number 
of his band by new recruits ; and this was not difficult 
in a country filled mth men, teased, insulted, pillaged, 
and often reduced to despair. In consequence, the 
number of a band of Klephts varied according to the 
renown of the chief, the confidence given by his pre- 
ceding adventares, and the general state of the country. 
Some captains have had as many as two or three 
hundred Pallikaris at their command, and it is believed, 
that there have been bands still more numerous. But 
in general they did not exceed fifty, and a band of one 
hundred was considered powerful. When the Klephts 
had gained the mountains, they had no longer any 
•ettled juri«dicti<m, nor fizisd station ; they wandered 
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freely, wherever aay danger or hope of gftin presented 
itself. Still, each band had a &yoiirite station in the 
Ticinity of the Armatolik of which they were dis- 
possessed. This station was called Lkniri, from ita 
being always in a place most difficult of access, in some 
mountalh pass or height. Confined in these barren 
places, always unsettled, and unable for a moment, 
without danger of their lives, to lay down their arms, 
the Klephts were compelled to live by plunder. But 
in this extremity they never forgot that they were 
Greeks, and it was on the Turks £at they committed 
their devastations. At one time they carried off the 
flocks of some Pacha into the mountains ; at another, 
they unexpectedly attacked the estates and villages of 
the Agas and Beys, pillaging every thing that could be 
of use to them, and burning what th^ could not take. 
They often even carried off these Beys or Agas, or 
some of their people, taking them to the mountains, 
whence they were not allowed to return without large 
ransom. 

But necessity did not always allow them to restrain 
their depredations to the Turks ; they were sometimes 
compelled to pillage their own countrymen ; and they 
then reconciled it to their consciences by saying, they 
were the fanners or servants of the Turks. 

Among the Greeks, the monks were the people they 
had the least scruple in carrying off, having an invete- 
rate hatred for them, which the monks amply repaid, 
being always ready to give all possible innmnation 
and assistance to the Turks, that Uiey might be taken. 
Therefore the Klephts frequently descended to the 
monasteries, from whence they never returned without 
being weU laden. It sometimes also happened, in 
cases of urgent necessity, or when they felt certain of 
their own streogth, that they committed more daring 
exploits, and laid villages, and even towns, under con- 
tribution. 

When they determined on an enterprise of this kind, 
their way of proceeding wa^, to send to the devoted 
town a written summons, to fiimish a certain sum of 
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money, or other things specified in the notice, and 
naming the day when, and the placs where, they were 
to be sent. This summons usuallr concluded with 
threats, that the villages sent to would be burnt in case 
of neglect or non-compliance. Nothing could be more 
embarrassing than to receive one of these violent 
requests : not to comply was exceedingly dangerous, 
and obedience was certain to draw down on them the 
anger of the Turks, whose custom was never to leave 
any thing where the Klephts had levied contributions : 
so that the summons was often sent a second and even 
a third time ; but these were much more terrible and 
urgent than the first, and the paper usually bore signs 
to the same efiect. Sometimes ihe paper was burnt at 
the four corners, and this mute eloquence seldom failed in 
its effect. Similar requisitions were often sent to some 
Aga, officer, or Turkish magistrate, and even to Greek 
bishops ; not that the Klephts had the same hatred and 
contempt for them as for the monks, but only because 
they thought them rich and avaricious. 

The Klephts bivouacked, and kept on their guard i|i 
their Ltm^rt, during the whole of the day ; but when 
night came they had no longer any fear, and slept in 
the open air, on large heaps of boughs, wrapped in 
skins, a sort of blankets made of goat-skins, which 
were impenetrable to the rain. When they went on 
an expedition they always chose the night, and tliat 
the most dismal and stormy ; and the rapidity of their 
marches was such, that they generally surprised their 
enemies. When they fied to the mountains to live as 
Klephts, the Armatoles retained the same dress and 
arms. There was, however, one exterior badge, by 
which might be distinguished the conquered from the 
independent Klepht ; the latter wore a long woollen 
cord, rolled several times round the body, and tied in 
a knot before him. This cord was intended to bind 
any Turkish prisoner they might take, either in combat 
or by any other chance. 

The klephts have no* settled plans for fighting. 
They do not form into ranks, but separate, and pro- 
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teoted as much as possible b^ any object that presents 
itself— sometimes a tree, a piece of a wall or rock, and 
Bot anfrequMitly by the bodies of Ihe enemies they had 
akin. la these kinds of intrenchments, which thfiy 
caii mStMU, they fonght, fixing either standine or 
kneeling, and lying down on the side or back to 
re-charge. When surrounded by their enemies, whieh 
happened not unfrequently, so that all retreat was 
iaipossible, except by cutting their way by main 
strength through the ranks, they had recourse to the 
sword, explaining this indispensable but daringly cou- 
rageous exploit by the word ghiroum. 

Some account of the apprenticeship, by which the 
Klephts gradually acquire the rigour, strength, and 
agility, without which they could not exist in their 
^liangerons mode of tife, shall form the subject of a 
faiuse paper. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT, 
Thcrs is a flower I lo^e so well. 

That grows within my garden plot, 
* My willing pen it's name shall tell. 

The lovely blue * Forget-me-not.* 
'Tis not wiUiin the rich man's haU, 

But near the honest peasant's oot. 
Where grows that lov^y flow'r, we call 

The modest blue ' Foiget-me-not.' 
It does not boost a rich perfume 

The rose-bud's glory 't has not got; 
It does^not want a warmer bloom. 

The brilliant blue * Forget-me-not.* 
Through life I've lov*d this simple flow'r. 

Nor ever be its name forgot. 
In prosp'rous time or adverse hour. 

The humble blue * Forget-me-not.* 
And should I die an early doom. 

Let no false tears my mem'ry blot ; 
But let there spring around my tomb. 

The azure blue * Forget-me-not.' 
JuH9 7th, 1828. dS R. F. W. 
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The. MarchioneBS de Boulainvilliers, walking in th« 
village of Boulogne, in the year 1776, met two yonng 
beggars, a boj and a girl, of a very interesting and 
striking appearance ; upon questioning them, she 
learnt they were brother and sister; and her com- 
passion being excited, she told them to follow her 
home, intending to give them some relief. Upon 
talking further with them, they presented some papers, 
which they requested her to look at; and when she 
complied, her astonishment was extreme, to discover 
that these two beggars were descended from Henri de 
St. Remy, a nataral son to Henrill. king of France. 
She immediately set about raising a subscription 
among her acquaintance, for these unfortunate scions 
of royalty, by means of which they were soon put into 
better condition. For some time they were treated as 
the ' lions* of Boulogne ; and shortly afterwards the 
two beggars, having lost their squalid and famished 
appearances, and being rather more polished in man- 
ners, and better dressed, were presented to the queen, 
Marie Antoinette. 

Their descent from the Count St. Kemy being 
proved, the king granted them a pension. The young 
man was sent to the East Indies with some naval pro- 
motion, and the promise of still more if he should 
deserve it; and the sister remained for. some time 
with her bene&ctress, Madame de Boulainvilliers. 
In 1780, Jeanne de Valois, by which name she had 
gone since she was introduced to good society, was 
married to the Count de Lamotte, an officer in the 
guards of his royal highness the Count d' A^rtois. It 
was one year after Uiis marriage that Madame de 
Lamotte became acquainted with tlie Cardinal de Ro- 
han, grand treasurer of France, a most profligate, but 
ingenious and daring person, who, for some of his de- 
linquencies, was then in disgrace. He conceived a 
passion for Madame de Lamotte, who was as unprin- 
cipled as himself, but much more cunning, took ad- 
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TUita^ of thtt only weaknens he was subjact to, bis 
passion for women, and made herself so useful to 
him, that she was soon initiated in all bis secrets. 

The Cardinal de Rohan, for the purpose of recei^g 
money, resolved to obtain from fioehmer and Bossange, 
jewellers to the crown, a magnificent pearl necklace, 
worth sixteen hundred thousand francs ; and as pay- 
ing for it was no part of bis plan, he told them that he 
was commissioned to make this purchase on the part 
of the queen, and that the debt was to be placed to her 
account. The jewellers, who were not disposed to 
part with so valuable a property very easily, made 
some enquiries ; and finding the Cardinal's authority 
to purchase was not sufficient, they very prudently 
refused to sell it to him. This threw the worthy Car- 
dinal and his coadjutor into some embarrassment; but 
they soon hit upon another scheme, which they hoped 
would succeed better. It was arranged that Madame 
de Lamotte should now appear upon the scene. 
She therefore went to Monsieur Boehmer, said sh^ 
was sent by the queen, who desired to have the neck- 
lace at any price, but that she was not then prepared 
to pay for it ; and at the same time she particularly 
desired that the whole transaction should be kept a pro- 
found secret. 

The two jewellers knew that they might safely 
enough trust the queen, as far as the money was con- 
cerned, but having some misgivings as to her agent, 
they agreed to her proposition, only on condition that 
they should themselves deliver it into the queen's 
hands. The affair was then arranged in the following 
manner : — ^llie two jewellers went at midnight to the 
Park of Venrailles, where they were met by the Cardi- 
nal de Rohan, tlie Countess de Lamotte, and a female 
whom they were told was the queen. The necklace 
was delivered to her, by the jewellers ; and they re- 
ceived in exchange bills for sixteen hundred thousand 
francs, drawn by the Cardinal and accepted by the 
pretended queen. Perfectly contented with this mode 
of payment, the jewellers retired. 
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Wlien the time arrived for payment of the ilr«t bU^ 
for four hundred thousand francs, it was presented -for 
payment to the Cardinal, who could not liquidate it. In 
consequence the two jewellers, whose suspicions had 
hegan to he aroused from the circumstance of the (jueen 
never having worn the necklace on any grand puhlic oo* 
casion, went to her on the 15th of August, 1785, to 
complain, and to request that she would |give direc- 
tions for their heing paid. The queen was perfectly 
astonished ; she protested that she had never au^o- 
rised, and was wholly ignorant of, the purchase ; de- 
clared, as the truth was, that she had never spoken ta 
them, and that her signature to the hills of exchange 
Vas a forgery. 

The jewellers, hewildered at this denial, and half 
distracted at tiie loss which they saw ihey were likely 
to encounter, resolved to proceed at once in the oourta 
of justice. The Cardinal was arrested on the same 
day, and, after heing confronted with the queen and 
the jewellers, was sent to the Bastile. The Countesa 
de Lamotte, hearing what had taken place, fled ; h«t 
was arrested at Bar-sur-Auhe. 

The famous trial that was among the events which 
cost the ill-fated Marie Antoinette her Ufe, and was sft 
much talked of throughout Europe, then took place ; 
and it was satisfactorily proved, that the person who 
represented the queen, in the Park of Versailles, wa» 
an actress named d'Oliva, who had heen instructed ia 
the part she was to act hy the Count de Cagliostiso» 
in whose house Madame de Lamotte resided. It 
was ascertained loo, heyond a douht, that the £&• 
mous necklace was in the possession of the latter, who 
had sent it to England, where it had heen sold hy her 
hushand, the Count de Lamotte. On the 31st of Maj 
1786, the parliament of Paris pronounced their sen* 
tence, hy which the Coimtess de Lamotte was con- 
victed, and the other parties acquitted. Madame 
de Lamotte was condemned to do penance, with a' 
halter round her neck, hefore the Holy Chapel ; to be 
whipped and branded on both shoulders, and to be 
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confined for life in the Salp^triere. The latter part 
of the sentence was not executed, as Madame de 
Lamotte was not taken to the Salp^triere. She re- 
mained in the gaol, from whence she made her escape 
a short time after, disguised in male attire, and re- 
joined her husband, who had remained in England. 

She here published a quantity of libels against the 
unfortunate queen, in which, with the greatest effron- 
tery , and notwithstanding the juridical proofs of her 
own guilt, she accused the unfortunate queen of having 
actually authorised the Cardinal de Rohan to make 
the purchase, and of having received the necklace. 
As the public of France were at that critical time 
willing to believe almost any accusation against per- 
sons of high rank, and as the affair w^as, in many 
of its details, very mysterious, two opinions came 
to prevail on the subject, one for, and the other 
against the queen, llie circumstance of the Cardinal 
de Rohan, who was at least as guilty as Madame 
Lamotte, remaining unpunished, strengthened the 
opinions of those who thought unfavourably of the 
queen. But when it is considered, that he had been, 
on intriguer all his life, that the administration of 
justice in France, was, at that period, most notoriously • 
corrupt, and that he was probably possessed of some 
secrets, which the persons in authority would not have 
liked to have divulged, there will appear reasons 
enough for his being allowed to escape. The effect of 
Madame Lamotte's libels was most fatal in France : 
it began that popular dislike against the queen, to 
which she afterwards fell a victim : and to the satires 
and virulent attacks in the newspapers against her, on 
this occasion, may be attributed the furious animosity, 
which most unjustly loaded her with obloquy durine 
her life; which doomed her to a judicial murder; and 
which baa branded her memory with crimes, which 
make humanity shudder to diink upon, and for which, 
when they are fairly enquired into, there is not the 
slightest foundation. Such was the true history of the 
celebrated pearl necklace. 
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TO EMMA D— W. 

(in Y»K FIBST TBAR or her IVTAVCTt, BVT WHO DIED 

BEB THE COMPLETION Off THE TWELYBMONTB.) 

A child of Nature ; beautiful and meekt 

Heaven in her eye, and roses on her cheek. IMa. 

Calm be thy slumbers whilst gently reposing. 
Like tiie soft down of eider« on tiie summer's brigbt 
gale. 
That smoothly is flitting, when evening is c 
When illumin'd alone by the moonbeams so ] 
Sleep then, babe, on thy couch of bliss. 
Precious and pure, as a new breath'd kisal 
Serenely rock on ihy mother^s knee. 
Child of love and simplicity ! 
On thy fond parent's breast, where thy smile is adorning 

Thy lips, like the monthly rose breaking the dew. 
Let thy joys be as dweet as the autumnal morning, 
When the songsters are warbling their praise to our 
God! 
Soft be thy sleep on the couch of bliss, 
Precious and pure as a new bom kiss ! 
Blithely laugh in th^r mother's arm ; 
'Tis bliss like this—is wedlock's charm t 
Then, Emma, go forth, with thy blue eyes of night. 

Enrapturing the ^ood, and enchanting the bad ; 
If thy heart throbs in virtue, thy step fnll be light. 
And thy form will attract, tho' the simplest 'tis dad. 
Sly little love on Emma will beam. 
Waking thy soul to a heavenly dream; 
Then those eyes will weep, and thy heart will sigh. 
But may'st thou, little love, ne'er fade and die. 
As yet thou art pure, and the finger of hate. 

Must fail in stamping her seal on thy name. 
May the chastest of bliss be ever thy fate. 

For nought then on earth can embitter thy famej 
Serenely sleep, while thy passions are still. 
For too soon thou'lt find they can bless and kilL 
Emma, adieu ! let thy blue eyes bean 
On him who made thee his peetio theme ! 

F. C. N. 
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CHURCH' YARD WANDSRINGS.-^NO. V. 

* To mc these evening strolls have been the happiest lioitrs of an 
ttohappx life ; and if my gentle reader shall hereafter find pleasure 
in perusing the^ lucubrations,! am not unwilling he should knuw 
that the plan of them has been usually (raced in those moinenis 
whett relief from toil and clamour, combined with the quiet 
wenery vovod me* hat diapoied my mind to the ta»k of comixv 
sitioQ.' Introduciiom to * OUi Mortality* 

* < How swfet and Bolemn, all alone, 

With reverend step, firom ssone to stone. 

In a small village churdi<yard lying, 

O'er intervening flowers to move j 

And as we read the names unknown. 

Of young and old, to Judgment gone j 

And hear, in the calm air above, 

Time onwards swiftly flying, 

Xo meditate, in Ghriatiao love. 

Upon the dead and dying l' WiUm. 

Ir, ' geaUe reader/ 70a felt disposed to cavil with 
me at the title of my last paper, ' The Sketch of a 
Picture Gallery by Moonlight,* yoo will, I am afraid, 
in the present instance, utter 'mnrmurs loud and deep,' 
at the gloomy forebodings, to all appearance, of these 
my * Chufch- yard Wanderings.' 

To the common observer, or passer by, or perhaps to 
the stranger, the church-yard, that silent receptacla 
for the dead, presents noaght to the eye but saddening 
thoughts of frail mortality mingling with its parent 
dust ; or, perhaps, gloomy recollections, that beneath 
one of tbe many mounds tnat rise above the soft green 
turf, there rests the remains of one, who, in life, was 
dear to us^a brother perhaps, a sister* or a valued 
friend. 

To one, however, accustomed to pass by the same 
lowly spot every day, to watch, gradaally, the green 
graes grow o'er each new-made grave ; to see it rise 
in spring, and again grow s»e and withered, (its long; 
folds rustling with a melAiicholy sound to every pass^ 
ing breexe) as winter apprba«»ed : the mind of oae 
aceuBtomad to view these things, becomes, in s(Mne 
degree, eallons to ihma., whilst in wat<^ittg tbem be 
may yet CmI a lopely pleasure. Thtis has it been with 
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me, reader. In the early part of my life, I was wont 
to paB8 every day through the charcli-yard of the little 
Tillage in Essex where I reedded : and often haye I 
wandered alone, on a calm and peaceful summer's even- 
ing, among the graves in that church-yard, where 
rested the remains of many a peaceful villager, whom, 
in life, I had known, until the night gradually came 
on, and stole upon my dreams ; then all around me 
was silent as were the dead, by wliose abode I now 
wandered!; the hushed stillness^round me, alone broken 
by the steeple clock as it chimed the passing hour, 
sadly bringing back to memory * time's stilly flight/ 
and that another hour had flown. The gleaming stars 
would shine out in hetMK^ from the sky ; and as the 
white tombstones shone cjl^mt in the moonlight, they 
seemed like departed spirits watching over the dead. 
Thus have I often wandered among the graves, until 
midnight was nearly spent, and my pillowed dreams 
have been but shadows of my waking fancy. 

A few 'Tears since, I was on a visit at the honse of 
a friend, m the (little village of Caversham, in Oxfo^-d^ 
shire. It is built upon the slope of a hill, erownedon 
its summit by the church tower, with its spire pointing 
up to heaven, and its weather-vane shining like bnr- 
nished gold in the sunset. I have often wandered to 
its little church«yard, 

" upon the brow 

Of a green pastoral hill ; 

Its sylvan village sheep below. 

And faintly, there, is heard the flow 

Of its clear summer rill ; 

A place where all things mournful meet, 

And, yet, the sweetest of the sweet ! 

The stillest of the still! Wilum, ■ 

The streamlet that flowed through the valley beneath, 
BOW in the sunshine and now in the shadow ; the 
■moke^wreaths from the village, as the^ rose above the 
hill, curling yellow in the bright glowing sun-set ; the 
silent graves around me, * where many a wild flower 
grew/ all cosfiurred to kill my mind into that tranquil 
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lepoae, vrhioh 0TerT thiii|; around me appeared to 
share, and I hare often wished that my last resting- 
nloee might be in that peaceinl and qniet bnrial-giponn^; 
W paarhapa that wish may not eren be mine, as I am 
far from it, and I^nej never visit it again ! Reader ! 
farewell ! F. M. 

OK LOVE. 
Hall ! thoa peculiar boon of heaven to earth. 

Which sweetens e'en the bitterness of life, 
What unknown soil, congenial, gave thee birth. 

That thus thou bieath'st, with warmest passion riibY 

With neetar*d Up, and transport in thine eye. 
Then ihov'st a goddess in a lower (adhere, 

In beanty varying like a smnmer sky ; 
Nt>w bright with smiles^now elouded by a tear. 

In fortune's gifl there's not a purer gem, 

A splendid pillar in the regal hall, 
A richer jewel in the diadem. 

Or sweeter flower in AprilVi coronal. 

Than in the heart where innoceneiea dw^, 

To see its idol, seek and to possess. 
To place it6 hopes, as in a citadel, 

To knre but9n«*^nQr love mankind the leu. 

Who would exchange sensations such as these, 
To grasp, with eager hand, at laurel'd fame. 

Or mingle in licentioas revelries. 
And claim the world's applause to their own shame? 

Then hail ! thou social ornament and grace. 
Amid whose glowing lights conspicuout shine 

Th' nnrivaird beauties that adorn a race. 
And stampr the name of If^oman --half divine. 

Carih^lton, Surrey, W. E. Selw Y. 
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LJ^DY ARABELLA STUART. 

In the year 1£10, there' i^tood upon the brow of 
Higbgate Hill a noble mansion, belonging to the 
Coantess of Shrewsbury, of which not a vestige now 
remains. 

On an afternoon in the month of May, in the year 
which has been mentioned, two ladies were walking 
in the gardens of this mansion. One was a staid 
matronly-looking person, long past the middle age; 
the other was one in whose face the marks of deep 
sorrow had not obliterated, and hardly impaired, the 
beauty which triumphed there, as on a throne. From 
their dress and demeanour it was evidesft that they 
were persons of the higher class of society. 

A lame old man, who had been long gasing through 
the gate, and whose appearance indicated that poverty 
and old age had dealt hardly with him, now approached 
them. His tattered clothes were, as might be guessed 
through the numerous and party-coloured patches 
which covered them, the remnants of an old military 
uniform. A long and broad rapier hung at his side ; 
and he leant upon an old matchlock, which he used by 
way of staff. His head was covered with loose grey 
locks, and exhibited many scars, which told, more 
plainly than even the black patch which, covered the 
place where one of his eyes should have been, that his 
life had been spent in Ganger, and that fighting had 
been his trade. In his right hand he held a rusty and 
battered morion, which he extended to the ladies as he 
implored their charity. A large wallet was strapped 
on his shoulders. 

* For the love of heaven, sweet ladies,' he cried, 
* bestow some of your pity upon a disabled soldier.' 

The younger lad^r, who had < a hand open as day for 
melting charity,' instantly produced a purse, and, 
before her intention was perceived by her companicm, 
had placed a portion of its contents in the beggar's 
morion. 

« ,Where did you receive your wounds V asked the 
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young lady in a ton^ of kindness and sympathy which • 
enhanced her bounty. 

* In almost every place, gentle madam, where during 
the last thirty years the soldiers of Britain hare had 
.to maintain the liberties of their country. Now, God 
help me ! I am old, and unable to fight ; my friends 
are all dead ; and I have no dependence but on 
the bounty of Providence, and of such good Christians 
as you, lady/ 

* Poor man !' ejaculated the lady, * and have you no 
. home V 

* The wide world is my home,' said the soldier ; * I 
shall never have any other until I creep into my 
grave.' 

* Who knows, friend,' said the elder lady, * that you 
are not an arrant impostor 1' 

' Your ladyship's late brother, mv honored master, 
would know it if he wer6 alive,' said the soldier, with 
an emphasis which amounted almost to a rebuke. 

* Did you know the Lord Mountchensy V asked the 
old lady, while a slight agitation passed over her face 
at the mention of her gallant brother. 

' I knew him,' replied the veteran, ' for as brave a 
soul as ever struck hard blows in a fair cause ; and by 
this token, my lady, he knew me also. This ring, 
which neither prison nor poverty has yet been able to 
tear from me, was given to me by the gallant lord after 
a hard fight in the Low Countries.' 

The soldier, as he spoke, gave the countess a ring ; 
and,- as the old lady wiped away the tears which her 
brother's memory forced into her eyes, he slipped, 
with great dexterity, a letter into Uie hands of the 
younger one, whispering at the same moment * Fe- 
deltaJ 

■ She knew that this word must have been communi- 
cated to him by a person whom she held dearer than 
her life ; and, concealing as well as she could the 
agitation which she felt, she put the letter into her 
bosom. 

' Will you not order the poor man into the buttery r 
e3 
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said she to the countess : ' ha stems tired, and I dare 
say has need of rest and food/ 

' Be it so, my We/ rrolied the countess ; and then 
calling a servant, and bidding him take charge of the 
old soldier, she said she would see him again shortly. 
The old man retired, loading both the ladies with 
thanks ahd benedictions. 

Itist perhaps, expedient, atthispart of the narra- 
' tive, that I should give my readers some more partiou* 
lar information respecting the younger of the ladies, 
who has no slight claims upon their interest. She was 
the liady Arabella Stuart, the cousin of the reigning 
monarch, and, as some persons deemed, having a 
better title to the throne than James I. From, her 
earliest years she had been an object of suspicion 
to the lung, and he resolved that she should nerer 
marry, and that her claims, such as they were, should 
terminate with her existence. 

There never yet was a king, however absolute Ms 
power, who could control the impulses of hearts. 
The gallant and accomplished William Seymour, the 
second son of the Earl of Beauchamp, and the worthy 
descendant of a long line of heroic anoestorft, saw and 
loved her. He imparted to her his passion, and had 
the happiness soon to find that he was a snccessful 
wooer. She confessed that she returned his love with 
equal ardour; and, although they were compelled to 
keep their mutual flame a secret, this seareely abated 
the felicity of a sentiment which ever loves the shade, 
and is never made more delightful by becoming more 
notorious. 

Theyyrere privately, and, as they hoped, secretly 
married ; but the numerous spies whom the king kepl^ 
in his pay soon discovered the union which they had 
not been able to prevent. The newly-wedded oeuple 
were arrested, and carried before the privy couneily 
where, after an angry reprimand from the king, Hfc, 
Sejrmour was committed to the Tower, there to remaiii 
during his m^esty's pleasure ; and the Lady Arabella 
was ^Hverea over to the custody of her aunt, the 
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Couatesa of Sbrewsbury, with a strict injunction that 
she was not to be permitted to leave ber ladyship's 
house at Higbgate. 

The imprisonment to which Mr. Seymour had been 
doomed was, at that time, little less perilous than 
a sentence of death ; i^nd the Lady Arabella's deligbi 
may therefore be conceived, when, upon opening the 
letter which tlie old soldier had delivered to her, she 
learnt that her husband bad escaped from his imprison- 
ment in the Tower. 

- He wrote, besides, that he had sinbe gained the 
coast, and had procured a vessel which would carry 
them to France, where they might live in obscure, but 
happy, retirement. He recommended her to place 
implicit confidence in the bearer of the letter, who 
would furnish the means for her escape, and who, 
notwithstanding the meanness of his disguise,^ was 
a gentleman of good family, and Mr. Se3rmour's old 
comrade. His real appellation was Hugh Markham ; 
and, although he had so successfully imitated the 
weakness of old age and the suffering of poverty, he 
was in fact neither old nor poor, but one who, to serve 
a friend in time of need, would have affronted the most 
terrific dangers. 

With the ardour of a young and loving girl, the 
Lady Arabella thought, upon reading her husband's 
letter, that all the obstacles which stood in the way of 
her happiness were at once removed. To quit the 
court and all its splendours would never have cost her 
a great sacrifice ; but, now tliat she loved, and that the 
oppoilitijon which she had met with had aroused all the 
energies of her pure mind, she could, without a 
moment's pause, have renounced all that the world 
contained for her love and for her lover. It, however, 
soon occurred to her that she had overlooked the diffi- 
culties which might attend her attempt to escape ; and 
she then thought of the supposed old soldier, who was 
to aid and to accompany her. She had no secrets from 
her own servant, Bridget— a faithful giri, who had 
attended her from her childhood. The Countess of 
e3 
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SbrewalHury w»», ludcfly , ihut »p in hw omtoiy j •ad 
Biy««t wa9 therefore emabled, with little dUBcnl^, to 
introduce the soldier to a small ante-ch«inber adjoining 
tb» Ladj Arabella's room. 

The mendicant<*«-or Markbam, as he shall in fotnitt 
Imj oaUed^-advaooed to the lady with an upiight and 
quick gait, which little resembled the poatnre be hill 
assmned in his character of a beggar. 

« Fair lady,' he said, * we hare no time to spwid uk 
ceremony ; every thing depends npon the promptneaa 
with wbieh we arrange fdr yonr escape. To-morpofw, 
a# I learn, it will be too late to attempt it.' 

* Ob, let us go instantly,' said Lady Arabella, 

' If we eonld do so with safety, it wmo weU/ replied 
Marklwrn ; * but we must use a Uttle caution, la 
this pa^et,' he said, loiosening his wallet from hi» 
shoulders, and throwing it on the ground, ' I have « 
jjerfect disguise for you: when you retire for th« 
night, instead of going to bed, dress yourself, and be 
in readiness to set off as soon as the time shall serre.' 

' But where is my husband 1' asked the lady. 

* I do not know exactly the spot, but he will b« 
waiting our anriyal : be knows our ship ; and, attboogh 
he dare not stay long in any one place, be will j«n urn 
in the river ; perhaps, even now, he is on board. 

* There is now lying in the river as pretty a pinnaee* 
vanned by a dozen of as honest fellows, as ywir 
ladyship wopld desire to look upon 5 in whid* I mean 
tp carry you and your husband into the port of Calws* 
Will Seymour and I have been friends sineewewerft 
boys ; and, when I heard of his being wftd« a prisoner 
in the Tower, I hastened to London, to rescue hinu 
Happily I have succeeded in that, and, a«i his. le^tflr 
has toli you, he is free. The negct concern is to ewagr 
you out of the durance in which I find you. Hitherto 
%ll has gone on well, thanks to the creduliy of thft 
good countess, who believed a story whidb, if told by 
my poor father, had been near the truth, for it wmtQ 
lujm tbftt the Lord Mountcbensy gave th« nag. It 
would be unwise to prolong this eonvenntkMB, Wiib WKy 
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nsptc&owi tlMMdi «riM wbich mi^^t be httX to our 
plans. Yon must secure me a night*s lodging, and 
leave tfa# Teat to our good stars and our own indnstiT'. 
Farewell, madam! keep up your courage, and show 
jomnelf in spirit, as you are in all womanly beauty, 
tbe w«rtby bride of tbe gallant Seymour/ As be 
wpoke he kissed tbe lady's band with a courtly air, 
and, baving made a low bow^ he resumed the hobblin|p 
gait of tbe lame soldier, and crawled out of the room. 

With the assistance of Bridget, tl^e Lady Arabella 
coooealed the packet which Markham had left, and 
then went down stairs to join tbe countess. 

She bad no difficulty in persuading tbe cdd lady to 
order that her brother's ancient follower sboold be 
provided with a lodging. 

Whra the Lady Arabella bad retired to her chamber 
ibr the night, she put on, with tbe M of Bridget, the 
clotfaea which Mr. Markham had brought; and in 
a sbort time her disguise was so completely efiected, 
that, as far as merely external appearaoce was con- 
cerned, it would have been impossible to see throngb 
it; 

Tbe dock bad just struck three, when Bridget, who 
was on die watch, beard tbe noise of a small pebble 
striking against tbe easement. She looked out and 
siw Markbam, who was so much altered that she eoi^ 
not have known him byt by his voice, and because she 
was in a great measure prepared for the alteration. 
He wore a plain riding-dress, and looked, as be was, 
a gentleman. The window was but a short distance 
hSm tbe ground ; and by means of a garden ladder, 
wMeb Markham brought, the Lady Arabella sa£»ly 
descMided, having bidden farewell to Bridget, whose 
ebeerfabiess was not proof against parting with ber 
beioTed mistress. 

Tbe day bad scarcely dawned, but there was quite 
Kgbt enough for the fugitives to discern the road they 
bad ixi tidbe. Maricham, in silence, and with the 
greatest cantion, led the trembling Lady Arabella 
tereet ft^lawn, and:, Kfling ber upon the garden wall. 
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Le leaped over it himself, and helped her down on the 
other side. 

< Now, coaragie, lady/ he said, * and a hrisk walk of 
a quarter of an hour will hring us to the spot where I 
.have horses waiting. I dared not suffer them to he 
■led any nearer, lest they mi^ht excite suspicion/ 

The lady felt weak and ill. She had not been to 
bed during the night, and the agitation of the pre- 
ceding day had acted powerfully upon a frame not of 
the most robust description. A few minutes' rest 
.recoyered her ; and with the help of Markham, who 
almost carried her, they reached a small public house 
tm the road to London, where he had a servant and 
horses. 

The beasts were brought out immediately, and Lady 
Arabella's weakness was now so apparent, that it was 
with difficulty she could mount her horse. The host- 
ler, who held the stirrup for her, declared he thought 
the yoong gentleman would never be able to reach 
luondon ; and he was cracking some jokes, rather more 
ooavse than new, about the effeminacy of the young 
men of the age, when a smart stroke from Markham 's 
jiding-whip put a stop to his witticisms. The fellow 
rubbed his shoulders, but said nothing ; for the noble 
which was tossed to him reconciled him to the dis- 
graee, if there was any, and the pain, of which there 
•was not much. 

The traveilers proceeded, and the motion of riding 
soon brought the blood into Lady Arabella's cheeks. 
Maricham was nut wanting in endeavours to keep up 
her spirits, and he succeeded so well that they reached 
BlackwaU without any further delay. Here Marldiam 
found his boat's crew waiting for him ; and, without 
staying a moment, they put off for his pinnace, which 
had sailed down the river. They reached her just 
fbelow Gravesend, and the Lady Arabella found the 
solaoe and reward of all her pain and anxiety in the 
•nns of her adoring hnsband, who was there waiting 
for her. 
, Their happiness at meeting each other again, and in 
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freedom, so engromed their minds, that all Appte* 
Wnsion of fatnre danger was forgotten. MarUiam, 
whose generous temper made him keenly enjoy the 
happiness of thoae who were dear to him, was" per* 
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fectl/ delighted at the success of his plan, and at the 
joj which he saw painted in the faces of his friends. 

He knew that Uiey had erery thing to fear frum a 
pnrsait, and therefore gave orders for sailing without a 
moment's delaj.^ The wind, howeyer, was slack, and 
apt TOiy layourable. They crept slowly down the 
river, and on the following morning found themselyes 
entering in the channel. It was resolved to sail for 
Calais, and Markham had laid his course for that port, 
which he hoped to make in a few hours, when one of 
the men gaye notice that an anned pinnace was gaining 
upon them. Markham knew very weU that, if they 
were taken, they ahould all be imprisoned. He feared 
that his friend might lose his head ; and that he would 
be deprived, in any event, of his wife and his ireedom, 
was quite certain. He therefore resolved to resist, in 
the best wa^ he eould, the attack ; and to complete the 
escape, which he had hitherto managed so successfully, 
if it ^ould be poisible. He called Seymour upon 
desk ; and the Lady Arabella, who apprehended some 
danger, came with him, resolved to brave every peril 
with her husband. The vessel in pursuit continued to 
gain upon them, and, being now within reach of their 
guns, e shot was fired as a signal for Markham to 
bring-to. He, however, stood on ; and, having made 
every preparation for the engagement, which he sew 
he could not avoid, he persuaded Lady Arabella to go 
below. She at length acceded to his and to her bus* 
band's entreaties. Several other shots were now fired 
bom the pursuers' vessel, and returned by Markbam's 
new, who were always more willing to fi^t (no mat« 
ter in what cause) than to fly, and who, under his 
flommand, were almost sure to have their desirea ha 
this respect gratified. Still the ships neered, and at 
lemrth they lay almost alongside of each other. The 
eomnand«r of the other yessel called out to Markhem, 
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and bade faim strike, and deliver up the Lady Acabellm 
Stuart and Mr. Sejmour, if they were in his ship. To 
this Markham only replied with another broadside. 
He soon, however, discovered that there was little 
chance of escape, as the other vessel had, at least, four 
times the number of, men that were on board his own 
ship, and a much greater weight of metal. • But it was 
now too late to retreat ; and, supported by Seymoar, 
who was roused to desperation by the strait to which he 
was reduced, they fought with all that fury which the 
hopelessness of their situation inspired. 
■ This could not last long; the greater part of the 
crew was soon killed, and not a man remained un* 
wounded. The assailants poured in on all sides, while 
Markham and Seymour, back to back, repelled., the 
numbers who attacked them, and remained bravely at 
bay. At length a shot from a pistol struck Seymour 
in the head, and he fell dead upon the deck. Markham, 
9eeing his friend fall, collected,: as it seemed, the 
whole of his force into one blow, and, ru^liing at the 
£ellow by whom the pis.ol had been fired, he cleft him 
pearly asunder. This was the last act of his life ; half 
a dozen weapons were plunged into his body at the 
same instant, and he fell beside his friend, their hearts* 
blood flowing in a mingled stream. 

Just at this moment a shriek, so -loud and full of 
woe that it arrested the frightful and maddening strife 
that was raging round, burst upon the ears of the com- 
batants. It proceeded from the lady Arabella, whose 
anxiety for her husband's life had prevented her from 
remaining below, and who had reached the deck only 
in time to see him fall. She rushed through the 
fighting crowd, who, astonished at her sudden appear, 
ance, made way for her, and threw herself apon 
Seymour's dead body, where nature, unable to eqdure 
^e agony of that moment, sunk under it, and she 
iainted. All^ such assistance as the captain of the 
king*s vessel could bestow was given with the utmost 
prompitude and humanity ; for, although he was one of 
^ose men who would do whatever was prescribed, to. 
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him in the shape of a duty, Jie was a well-disposed 
person, and felt bitterly for the sorrows of which he 
bad been unwittingly the instrumeat. 

The fall of Mark ham of course put an end to the fight. 
The captain took possession of the piunace, and, 
steering, according to his instructions, for some ob- 
scure place, he landed at the Reculrers. The En- 
croachments of the sea have nearly destroyed even the 
proof that this place once existed ; but, at the time to 
which our history relates, it was a village inhabited 
by fishermen. He had the «Lady Arabella, who still 
remained insensible, carried on shore ; and placing her 
onder proper medical care, ordered her to be conveyed 
to London. He then fulfilled the remainder of his di- 
rections, in which the probability of Seymour's being 
killed rather than his surrender bad been anticipated, 
by causing the bodies of both the heroes to be buried 
in the humble church-yard of the village. 

To avoid the odium which must necessarily attach 
to BO cruel an instance of oppression, a report was in- 
dostriously circulated that Mr. Seymour had got away 
by another ship, and had reached Calais in safety. 
This was universally believed ; for the sailors on board 
the king's pinnace knew nothing of his person, and the 
few who remained of Markham's crew were never 
sufifeied to go on shore. 

The Lady Arabella was brought by slow journeys 
to London, and committed a prisoner to the Tower. 
The care of her medical attendants, and her youth, 
restored her to existence ; but her reason had fled for 
ever. She lingered for some time it a state of pitiable 
distraction, and at length ended her life of woe, not 
without well-grounded suspicion that it had been 
shortened by poison. 

The care which was taken to conceal all the facts of 
this sad history will account for the obscurity which 
has always enveloped it, and -which perhaps, up to 
the present moment, has prevented the proper expo- 
sition of 

** A tale so tender and so true.** 
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▲ PICTURE. BY HOWARD. 

A daughter uf that land, 
Where the poet's heart and the painter*B hand 
Are both divine—where the earth attd Ay 
Are picture both and poety. L. S. I. 

Bay where is tlrr dwelling, fair yiaion, wbeie, 

le it fiir o'er the sanny sea. 
In somie lone blue isle, where the summer's air 

If as that of Arabj 1 
Or art thou from some woed-njrmph's Bfarine> 

In bowery grot or dell. 
Thy flowers they speak of a lighter dime. 

Then say — where dost thou dwell? 
I know, I know of a distant sky. 
Where the winds are soft as music's sigh. 
Where the simbeams shed a sweeter simle. 
Than e'er you saw in your northern isle ; 
Where the streamlet's voice, as it flows along, 
Tells of a land of delight and song ! 
My home is far in a distant land* 
Wnere the bnsj air is soft and bland ; 
Where the sprmg birds wear a brighter hue. 
And the summer skj has a deeper blue. 
And the autimm-winds have no moaning sound, 
To tell of a cold and a distant ground. 
Oh I would'st thou know of a joyous home» 
Where nor winter storm, nor tempest come« 
Where the summer sky is always bright 
With sun, or moon, or soft starlight ! 
Then leavei this land, and dwell with ]iie» 
On the shores' of my lovely Italy ! 
Hast thou no tale of thy home to tell, 

Thou fair and sunny thing t 
SotAj some storied d^ mast dweB 

In that bright land of spring. 
• Oh yes, J know full many a tale 
Of my native home in the lemon vale. 
Of the iHrd's first la^, of the sunny spring. 
Of the flowers their inoense oflering. 
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Of tbe Buntmcr't bloom, of the •ntnmn's leaf. 
And young childhood's boor, bo bright and brief! 
But would'st tboa know of aught of these, 
Come dwell afar o'er the sunny seas, 
C^me where the spring is robed with flowers. 
When the summer comes with the laughing hours ; 
When the breeze is fresh from the myrtle vale, 
When the dove is telling her tender tale. 
Would'st thou know these, come dwell with me, • 
On the shores of my lovely Italy ! F.M. 

FRAGMENTA. 
KO. VIII. — LINES ON THE DEATH OF A VRIEND. 

The death-pang is past ! — we meet not again 

In the withering clime of doubt and despair ; 
Thy spirit is joining the heavenly train. 

And mine, in its grief, hath sigh'd to be there. 
If from their bright sphere an ang^l may view 

All that is passing in the lone world below. 
With rapture 'twould gaze on the wild hope that threw 

Its radiant beams o'er a bosom of woe. 
We may meet af^ain ! — like visions of light. 

Whose halo of glorv fades not away, 
Where truth sheds a lustre, unchangeably bright, 
- Encircles the whole and expands into day. 
Yet earth-worms must feed on the mould'ring clay. 

And death level all, the bound and the free. 
Ere to that realm the rapt soul wing its way, 

Or unbroken by time our union be. 

NO. IX. ON A GENERAL LOVER. 

Tnxv sajjr your heart is like a ^ieve. 

That sifts each particle with care. 
For many you would fain deceive. 

Yet constant love ne'er settled there. 
With you 'tis as a fire that spent. 

Revives no more within the soul. 
How wide ere this had been the rent. 

If ev'ry flame had burnt a .h«U. 

VOL. II. 18W. F 
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BT OEOnOB CRUIKSBAMI. 

< This bojii be the death of nn.- We shall die of 
hysterics, and the oocofier*s jurr will bring in a yex- 
dict, * tHed by the risitarion or George Cruikshank.' 
We are, aeyertheless, delighted tvith his work, and 
shall give otxreeWes up, (if fate will hare it so,) 
willing martjTV to his merriment. There are rariooa 
kftds of wit in the world; his evidently ia at his 
fingers' end. He sketches a joke, which speaks quite 
as plainly as words can, and is better in some respects 
than words, for it becomes a joke made easy ; a wittl* 
cism ' adapted to the meanest capacities,' There is no 
misunderstanding it ; and the point of a jest must be a 
fine one indeed, that can escape his etching-point. 

We ought, however, in justice to him, to describe 
his work, radier than to deal in the praise which we 
utter inyoluntarily. It consists of six plates. Tho 
first, containing seven difierent subjects, is a graphical 
treatise on the advantages of a woooen leg. The whim 
of some of them is- irresistible : we should l&e to know 
the negro, who, with two wooden legs, is, in an 
eztasy of drunkenness, making the kettle boil bj 
thrnsting one of them into the 6r: The story of the 
man who went to bed with his leg on, and was awoke 
by the landlady pulling it in mistake foi the warming* 
pan, is capital. In the second plate he fin.tirizes» with 
a powerful hand, the yicioas size to which ladies' 
bonnets have grown of late. Under the title of ' Bon- 
net Building,* he shows a quantity of milliners fabri- 
cating a bonnet as big as the helmet in the Castle of 
Otranto, that is, about as big as most fashionable 
ladies wear them now. The gracefulness of the figures 
is really admirable, and proves that it is possible for 
B master's hand to make things whimsical, without 
sacrificing the rules of drawing to a merely grotesque 
fancy. « The iatal effects of tight lacing atad large 
bonnets' are tragically displayed in the fate of a 
young lady, whose thin waist snaps off in a high 
wind, and her bonnet taking the Ht at the 
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Htoment, caiiiM bwbj her severed half. The third 
plate has a happy hit at the progress of refinement 
among the chimney-sweepers. The blissful ignorance 
of a footman who asks his confederate ' what is taxes,' 
is truly enyiable. Croekford's Gaming House in St. 
James s Street, with a pigeon house on the top, and aa 
eld roek perched on it, is very clever. 

The duel between a fat and a thin man, and ' the 
House of Industry/ (a poor cobbler, with a large family) 
are also excellent. There is melancholy mirth in the 
tnal of two small children at the Old Bailey, which 
die artist calls ' a Farce performed every Session ;' and 
his sketch of ' a Gentleman intended for the Bar' is 
tbe very perfection of squalid roguery : but ' the Age 
of Intellect' is one of the most powerful pieces of 
satire in the coUeotion. It supposes a lean precocious 
diild teaching its grandmother to suck eggs. The 
toy-basket is filled with the works of poets and sages ; 
the table covered- with philosophical apparatus. The 
doating old grandmother is reading * The History of 
Cock Robin,^ and the intellectual imp, perched upon a 
stool, is conveying instruction to her in the following 
■peeeb. ' You see, grandma, before you suck this &^g, 
er, more properly speaking, before you extract the 
mtter contained within this shell by suction, ^ou 
must make an incision at the apex, and a corresponding 
aperfnre at the base.' Nothing can surpass this. 
There are many other excellent jests in the collection, 
which we cannot, and ought not, to particularize ; but 
to all lovers of fun, to all who can reUsh satire, and 
appreciate good drawing, we recommend < Scraps and 
Sketches ' as one of the best and the cbei^est pnblicai- 
tions that have appeared. 

EPIGRAM. 

Friend George, to dine with me to-day 
Hae promised. 

Then he'll keep away. 
If he excused himself to you. 
Be sure hell come and take tea too. 

J.D.Newman. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK Of 

A LITERARY LOUNOETt. 

DR. SOUTH 

-Was one of the ablest divines of the English chntch* 
His sermons have great force of thinking, and enerey 
of langaage, thofagh sometimes injured by coUoqaiu- 
isms, In^crous similes, and a play npon words. 
Swift appears occasionally to have copied him : and 
Dr. Johnson always supposed that Dr. Bentley had 
him in his mind when he wrote his famous sermoai 
against free-thinkers. Dr. S. in early life went into 
Poland as chaplain to our ambassador at that court ; 
and has published a rery entertaining account of the 
country in a letter. 

Soum had a dispute with Dr.^ Sherlock on some sub- 
ject of divinity. Sherlock accused him of making use 
of wit in the controversy. South, in his reply, ob- 
served, that, bad it pleased God to have made him 
(Dr. Sherlock) a wit, he wished to know what he 
would have done. 

HEAVBN-BORN GENIUS. 

Mr. Mason, the poet, was asked to subscribe to the 
poems of Ann Kearsley , the Bristol milk-maid. ' The 

Kems,* said the gentleman applying, * of a heaven- 
rn genius, in such distress !' Mr. Mason gave five 
guineas, with this reply : — * There are five pounds for 
her distress— and five shillings for her heaven-bom 
genius.' 

REASONS FOR BMIORATINO. 

A Scotch gentleman, in the warmth of national 
veneration, was praising Scotland for the cheapnese of 
provisions; a salmon might be bought for tax-perwe, 
and a dozen mackarel for tv)a-pme$. * And pray, sir,' 
asked one of the listeners, * how came you to leave so 
cheap a country V 'In good truth,* replied the Scot, 
' altho' fish is plentiful enough, the sax-pences and 
twa-pences 6re unco* scarce.' 
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HR« CRAWFURD'b embassy TO THB COURTS OF 
OOCUIN-OHINA AND 8IAM. 

It is not often that diplomatic traTellers are also 
amusing ones. The importance, no less than the 
grave nature of their pursuit, seems to disqualify them 
from giving that sort of light and agreeahle description 
of their journies which less distinguished travellers 
usually produce. Mr. Crawfurd is, however, an excep- 
tion to this rule, and has not only succeeded in the very 
difficult task of giving entire satisfaction to the govern- 
ment of Ii^a, hy which he was dispatched upon a 
mission whflk required uncommon care and caution, as 
well as great experience and skill ; hut he has silso 
collected a (quantity of very curious and useful informa- 
tion respecting the countries which he visited, and of 
which Uttle or nothing was before known to Euro- 
peans. 

It is not within the limits of our present purpose to 
dilate upon the political objects which his embassy (as 
it is somewhat grandiloquently called) was intended to 
accomplish. All that need be said of it is, that it was 
for the purpose of effecting a commercial treaty, or 
• Colburn. 1828. 

vot. IX. August, 1828. o 
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rather, of obtaining the relaxation of certain restrictions 
which hare for a long time existed, very much to the 
injury of the trade between our Indian possessions and 
the productive countries of Cochin- China and Siam, 
and their dependencies. In pursuit of this object, he 
went first to Bangkok, the capital of Siam. His ac- 
count of the jealous precaution with which he was 
received, and the childish ceremonies which are observed 
in politics as well as in religion, is very curious, and 
serves to show the Siamese character in no favourable 
point of view. They are in a state of the most abject 
Blavery and wretchedness, and yet they are the vainest 

nle on the earth. They fancy that their laws and 
tutioms are the most refined products of human 
wisdom ; and, squalid savages as they are, they pre- 
sume to think they are models of grace and beauty and 
knowledge. Mr. Crawfard tells a pleasant story of a 
Sittnese merchant, who, on being shown at Bengal a 
beautiful young Englishwoman, said to the people who 
ashed him what he .tibought of her, that she was nothing 
to what they would see in Siam ! 

The account of an elephant and tiger fight is curious, 
and is given by Mr. Crawfurd in the following terms : 

' After tea was served to us, we were invited to be 
present at an elephant and tiger fight ; and for this 
purpose mounted our elephants and repaired to the 
glacis of the fort, where the combat was to take place. 
The governor went out at another gate, and arrived at 
the place before us in his palanquin. When the hall 
broke up, a herald or crier announced the event. With 
the exception of this ceremony, great propriety and 
decorum were observed throughout the audience. Jhe 
exhibition made by the herald, however, was truly 
barbarous. He threw himself backward, proj ecting his 
abdomen, and putting his hands to his sides, and in 
this absurd attitude uttered several loud and long yells. 
The tiger had been exhibited in front of the h^l, and 
was driven to the spot on a hurdle. A great concourse 
of people had assembled to witness the exhibition* 
The tiger was secured to a stake by a rope tied round 
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bis loiiifl, about thirty yards long. The moutii of the 
unfortunate animal was sewn up, and his nails had 
been pulled out. It was of large sise, and extremely 
active ; no less than forty-six elephants, all males of 
great size, were seen drawn out in line. One at a time 
was brought to attack the tiger. . The first elephant 
advanced, to all appearance, with a great show of 
courage, and we thought from his determined look that 
he would certainly have dispatched his antagonist in 
an instant. At the first effort he raised the tiger upon 
his tusks to a considerable height, and threw him at a 
distance of at least twenty feet. Notwithstanding this 
the tiger rallied, and sprang upon the elephant's trunk 
and head up to the very keeper, who was upon his 
neck« The elephant took alarm, wheeled about, and 
ran off, pursuea by the tiger as far as the rope would 
allow him. The fugitive, although not hurt, roared 
most piteously, and no effiDxt could bring him back to 
the charge. A little after this, we saw a man brought 
up to the governor, bound with cords, and dragged 
into his presence by two officers. This was the con- 
ductor of the recreant elephant. A hundred strokes 
of the bamboo were ordered to be inflicted upon him on 
the spot. For this purpose he was thrown on his face 
upon the ground, and secured by one man sitting 
astride upon his neck and shoulders, and b^ another 
sitting upon his iieet, a succession of executioners in- 
flicting the punishment. When it was oyer, two men 
carried off the sufferer by the head and heels, appa- 
rently quite insensible. While this outrage was per- 
petrating, the governor coolly viewed tlie combat of 
the tiger and elephant, as if nothing else particular had 
been going forward. Ten or twelve elephants were 
brought up in succession to attack the tiger, which was 
killed at last merely by the astonishing falls he re- 
ceived when tossed off the tusks of the elephants. 
The prodigious strength of these animals was far 
beyoiid anything which I could have supposed. Some 
of them tossed the tiger to a distance of at least thirty 
foet after he was nearly lifeless, and could oWer no 
' 08 
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resistettce. We oould not reflect withovt horror, dMit 
these Tery individual animals were the same that haipe 
Ibr years executed the sentence of the law upon the 
many malefactors condemned to death. Upon these 
occasions a single toss, such as I have described, is 
always, I am told, sufficient to destroy life.' 

The religion of Siam is a sort of idolatry, the chief 
object of which is the deity Buddha, to whom temples 
are built, and in whose service an immense body of 
priests is kept. So much is this sect honoured, that 
all the Siamese of distinction: enter the order of ]>riest- 
hood« whatever may be their subsequent destination in 
life. Conneeted with this subject, Mr. Crawfurd de- 
scribes his visit to the stables of the white elephants, 
who are the favorite animals of the Siamese deity. 

* The greatest of the curiosities,' he bajb, * to which 
our attention was directed, were the wmte elephants, 
well known- in Europe to be objects of veneration, if 
not of worship, in all the countries where the religion 
of Buddha prevails. The present king has no less Sian 
six of these, a larger number than ever was possessed 
by a Siamese monarch ; and this circumstance is con- 
sidered peculiarly auspicious to his reign. Four of 
them were shown to us. They approached much nearer 
to a true white colour than 1 had expected : they had, 
indeed, all of them more or less of a flesh-coloured 
tinge ; but this arose from the exposure of the skin, 
owing to the small quantity of hair with which the 
elephant is naturally covered. They showed no signs 
of disease, debility, or imperfection ; and, as to size, 
they were of the ordinary stature, the smallest being 
not less than six feet six inches high. Upon inquiring 
into their history, we found that they were all either 
from the kingdom of Lao or Kamboja, and none from 
Siam itself, nor from the Malay countries tributary to 
it, which last, indeed, had never been known to anord 
a white elephant. 

' The rareness of the white elephant is, no doubt, 
the origin of the consideration in which it is held, the 
countries in wbioh it is found, and in in^ich, indeed. 
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and is most regarded, are those in which the worship 
of Buddha and the doctrine of the metempsychosis 
{Hrevail. It was natural, therefore, to imagine diat th« 
hodj of so rare an object as a white elephant must be 
the tomporaiy habitation of the soul of some mi^ty 
personage in its progress to perfection. This is the 
current belief, and accordingly every white elephant 
has the rank and title of a king, with an appropriate 
name expressing this dignity — such as the ** pure king/' 
the ** wonderful king," and so forth. One of Uie Jesuits, 
writing upon this subject, informs us with some 
naiVeti that his majesty of Siam does not ride the 
white elephant, because he, the white elephant, is as 
great a king as himself. 

' Each of those which we saw had a separate stable, 
and no less than ten keepers to wait upon it. llie tusks 
of the males, for there were some of both sexes, were 
ornamented with gold rings. On the head they had all 
a gold chain-net, and on die back a small embroidered 
Yelret cushion. 

' Notwithstanding the veneration with which the 
white elephants are considered in some respects, it 
does not seem to be carried so far in Siam as to eman'> 
cipate them from occasionid correction. Two of them 
were described as so vicious, that it ^as considered 
unsafe to exhibit them. A keeper pricked the foot of 
one, in our presence, vrith a sharp iron until blood 
came, although his majesty's only offence was steding 
a bunch of b^anas, or rather snatching it before he had 
received permission. 

' In the stables of the white elephants, we were 
shown two monldes, whose presence, the- keepers in- 
sisted, preserved their roy^ charges from sickness. 
These were of a perfectly pure white colour, of consi- 
derable size, and of the tribe of monkies with long 
tails. They were in perfect health, and had been long 
caught ; but we were advised not to play with them, 
as they were of a sullen and mischievous disposition, 
o 3 
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1%BM w«re both taken in the foreet of Pirilvk, nboiU 
ten daye' journey up the Menam. 

' From the white elephants we were taken to th« 
orawd of their brethven which had the ill luck to be 
bom black, and were therefore doomed to toil, or harsh 
usage. They did not appear to us to be remarkable 
either for size or beauty ; but some of our Indian ser* 
Tants, who were better judges than ourselves, consi* 
dered them as possessing, in an eminent degree, all 
those points which are admired by amateurs, and which 
distinguish the noblest race of this animal. 

* We were struck with the great number which were 
partly white, principally about the head and trunk. 
One of these, which was kept in a separate stable, had 
the whole head and trunk white ; it was eight feet 
high, and in point of symmetry quite perfect. This, 
like some of the white elephants, was caught in the 
forest of Lao. The elephant usually rode by his 
majesty was exhibited among the rest ; it was tall and 
very docile, but not remarkable for beauty.' 

The journey to Cochin-China was, in every respect, 
a more agreeable one. The people are more intelligent ; 
much more highly cultivated, and the government is of 
an infinitely more enlightened character. There has 
been for many years past a number of Frenchmen there, 
the first of whom were refugees from their natiw 
country at the beginning of the French Revolution. 
Under their instruction, the late king acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of fortification, and has been ena- 
bled so to strengthen his dominions as to bid defiance to 
all the natural enemies by whom he is surrounded. 

The manner of travelling there is by palanquins. 
The wood'Ctit at the head of this article has been made 
from a drawing by a Chinese, a fiEus-simile of which 
Mr. Crawfurd has published. It is accompanied by the 
following description :-^ 

' This day's journey was performed in palanquins, 
of the fashion of the country. These vehicles consist 
of a net, hung from a single pole, and having a pent roof 
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dym Mrtsifliterials. On eeeh gid«, ns well tm behind, 
and in front, there are curtains of wax cloth. The 
weight of a good one is ahont thirty catties, or fortj 
poands, and of a small one, not more than half that 
amount. Two men, and no more, cany these ▼chicles ; 
andfoor is the greatest number of hearers employed 
for persons of any weight, including the relief. In this 
employment, the Cochin>Chine6e exhibit a degree of 
strength, dexterity, and activity, of which I had not 
believed them capable. They travel at a quick pace, 
and change the palanquin from shoulder to shoulder, or 
relieve each other without even halting. Each of our 
sets of bearers carried us at least nine or ten miles. In 
every respect 1 consider them superior to Indian pa- 
lanquin bearers. They perform* the same work at 
least equally well, with less than one hidf the numbers 
employed in Hindostan. This superiority is, in a good 
measure, owing to the greater lightness of ihe vehicle 
employed ; but, I have no doubt, in some degree, also, 
to the superior physical strength of the Cochin- Chinese 
o^er the natives of Western India. We found the 
Cochin -Chinese palanquin the most comfortable' and 
least ftktiguing vehicle in which we had ever travelled.' 
The whole of the work is very ably executed; 
besides the details of the journey, which are in them- 
selves highly interesting, it contains a quantity of in- 
formation upon statistical points, and particulars re- 
lating to the natural history of the several countries, 
which form a great acquisition to this branch of our 
literature. — — 

THB IRISH EXILE. 

[In 1827, a number of the -peasantry of Ireland left their coun- 
try, to enter Into the servtce of the Eoaperor of Brazil. Wiih them 
went a few of the lofty spirits of the land, who were hopeless of 
iu political regeneration, and )>anted for an hour of f(l<)ry to h^mn 
their names to * high heaven.* The following rude fragment u an 
attempt to describe the feelings of one of these.] 
Oh, where is he ?— The land he loved so well. 

Shrine of his heart, will know his steps no more. 
And anguished feelings in his bosom swell. 
As now he paces on a foreign shore. 
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Mtak ye liit tlirobUttg brow— hia bliMh of abMBe*- 
His pride-curled lip--^hifl soRow-Bpeaking eye — 
The smothering emb«rs of hiii breast of flame. 

And know t£e horror of hU destiny. 
Tom from his home, and all the ties that bind 
The proudest as the meanest of mankind ! 
' Yes 1 let the storm rage on/— «nd here he cast 
Wildly his hand amid the tempest's blast. 
Baring his brow to taste the freshening air— 
As if the winds could fan the fever tfawe — 
And dared the ririd lightning of the sk^. 
With fearless heart and proud nnshrinkiiig eye* 
' Yes ! let its might rage on— no matter now. 
If heaven's lightning sear this bursting brow ; 
Sorrow has done its part — I wait my doom. 
And neither shun or seek my early tomb* 
Come when he will. Death is a welcome guest. 
Who kindlv gives us an eternal rest* 
* Yet in my happier hours, when life was young. 
And syren Hope sung with deceiving tongue. 
When Joy embraced me with her snowy arms. 
And fire-eyed Pride hskif bent himself to charms ; 
When ideal dreams of good rushed thro' my brain. 
And showed my country as herself again, — 
Even I had visioned forth a splendid path. 
To still the stonns that flung their darkling wrath 
Above my country's weal, and deemed my lot 
Would fix my name with those, the unforgot 
And honoured of the nations, who have cast 
Their chains away, when Freedom shines at last ! 
' All this has vanished now. — ^The chains — the shame — 
All eyes have seen them, and all tongues can blame ; 
But of the struggles, — silent, strong, and deep* 
Our thoughts when wakiog, and our dreams in sleep ^ 
All is unknown, save when some flickering beam 
Of fading life, sends out a fitful gleam. 
Showing the remnant of our bosoms' fires. 
Shoots upwards like a star, and then expires. 
Full many a flower hath bloomed and blushed alone ; 
Full many a patriot heart hath beat unknown ; 
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Full maay a beam of freedom hafh been oherisb'd 
In breasts that might hare ehOne, bat fell and perisb'd. 
• Mast still her glory feel this foal eclipse t 
For aye mast Slavery, wiUi unhallowed lips. 
Shout to her victims, as they weep in chains, 
** Freedom shall never light your peerless plains !" 
Forbid it, God! and cast the gjrves away. 
And wave thy rengeful sword 'gainst the array 
Of those proud magnates, who, with bigot might. 
Against my country's chUdren thus unite. 
But no ! still let their bloody banner wave 
Above that soil, the birthplace of the brave I 
Tis man, 'tis man himself, must fling away 
The iron yoke that bows him to their sway V 
Then, with abstracted glance, his eyes returned 
To where the sun on high in glory burned ; 
£acb cloud dispersed, ^e threatening storm was gone. 
And nought but majesty and splendor shone. 
The Exile felt the magic of that hour. 
And spoke» as gifted with a prophet's powei. 
' I see, through the dark vista of long years. 
After a night of sorrow, shame, and tears. 
The Genius of the land alight, and fling 
Freedom's resplendence from her seraph wing : 
While once again that sunbuiist is unfurled. 
Which shone the glory of the Western World. 
' And once again, her hour of sadness o'er, 
Erin's proud fleets shall speed from shore to shore ; 
Her former sway revived, her harp shall waken 
From the long slumber it had sadly taken, 
Pouring the melody that once was ^ven. 
As Erins dower, by high and gracious Heaven ; 
Whilst her fair daughters, with her sons, advance. 
And follow its sweet echoings in the dance !* 
This holy hope sent light into his eyes. 
And gladness o'er his brow began to rise. 
With slow and placid step he turned away — 
His looks told more than his swoln heart could say. 
R. Shbltom Macksmzib, 
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MY HOBBY-HORSI; 

OR, THS LUCOBBATIONS, OPINIONS, RECOLLECTIONS, 
CONFESSIONS, HEOXTATIONS, AND REHINISCEVCfiS 
OP — WHO DO tOV THINK 1 

* Every man should be indulged in hw hol>by ioru, if it is not 
a viciotu animal.* 

For my Ao6frf-Aof/»,'— if yon recollect, it is no way a viciovK beast j 
he has scarce a hair or lineament of the ass about him. ' ris ibe 
sporting filly-foUy which carries you at the present hour,— a mag- 
gotr-a butietfly,— a picture,-- a fiddlestick, — an Uncle Toby^ 
sie};e, or any thing which makes a man a shift to get astride on, to 
canter it away from the cares and solicitudes of life. n'i» aa ' 
useful a beast as any in the creation ; nor do I really see how the 
world can do without it. Tristram Shandy^ vol. 8. (Orig. Ed.) 



LUCUBRATION II. 
THE WIDOW WIPE. 



Some women have been unchaste from a combination of cir> 
cumstances, wlioie minds remain pore and unpolluted. Bntokf. 

Tl)ere>s language in her eye ^ her cheeks, her liiM, 
Nay, her foot speaks. Skaispeare, 

' In Booth,' .said I, stepping off mjli,oi;^,^aiid^ten- 
ing him. to the brwiches of a willow, that hung droop- 
ing o'er' a troubled stream, like Virtue mouraing the 
swiftness of the current of Depravity, at the same time 
lifting the latch of a small green wicket, opening the 
way to a pretty white>washed ivy and jessamine be- 
decked cottage, and fronted by a green lawn, bordered 
with dwarf roses, intermingled with mignionette, — 
' In sooth,' said I, * a man might, were he not miserable 
indeed, live happily enough here ;' — for happiness ap- 
peared to dwell in the place. 

' With a woman,* replied Comfort and Domestic 
Peace, elbowing me on the way : * with a woman, thy 
existence being dearer to her than ' 

' Certainly !* quoth I — * dearer to her than the frip- 
peries of dress, which are dear enough, in'all conscience, 
to the husband's purse, though his spouse is ten times 
dearer.* 
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' There, my UtUe domum sprite, I agree with thee ; 
but, let me tell thee, thou art too often found a fickle, 
good-for-nothing jade, the unbroken colt of a restiye 
mare, and but make our existence here a source of 
continual woe, from whence springs eyerj evil. Thou 
art a deceiving jilt!' continued I, rai/tng upon the sub- 
ject, a little out of the pale of matrimony, and should 
have done, — had I not, (before I had proceeded half- 
way in this earthly paradise) been startled by the 
howling of a kenneled puppy.' 

I was about to lift my wnip, and punish him for his 
satirical interruption, when my attention was arrested 
by a sweet rosy-cheeked child, of eight years old, 
lightly skipping across the lawn~<justas a fairy trips 
upon the green.' 

' Sir,' said she, in a voice whose melody sounded as 
the murmurs of a lake, awakened into life by the soft 
breathings of an evening summer, and with eyes, like 
stars ever and anon peeping from their resting-places, 
shedding their brilliant light upon this sinful globe, 
and gladdening good men's hearts — ' Sir,' said she, 
' will you enter our house 1 My mother saw you alight, 
and has sent me to conduct you to her.' 

* Well ! and wilt thou trespass here without an in- 
troduction t thou art. seldom guilty of rudeness,' whis- 
pered Manners, startled a little at my audacity. — 
' Peace !— hold thy tongue. Formality; I will!— -for 
there is often a more sincere friendship arising from a 
casual acquaintance, than all thy dull introductions, 
with her ceremonious attendants, are ever able to 
create.' 

I now looked round, to observe the beautiful collec- 
tion of rare plants that jewelled the various beds of the 
garden ; for I am a true philosopher, which, by the 
bye, you may have discovered ere (his. To me nothing 
is 00 delightful as to watch the closing slumbers of the 
flowers, glittering with the dew of heaven, as even- 
ing's misty veil shuts out the brilliant day, sinking in 
solitude like the last sigh of despondent Hope ; to view 
the twinkling orbs gradually shoot throng the blue 
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ethereal canopy of the sHea, or the silvery moon ahed- 
ding her refulgent light upon the world's. dim objects, 
enriGhing the scene, and giving a mellowness to all 
around. A spring evening is like the first love of a 
maid of sixteen summers' blossom, blushing beneath 
the consciousness of passion, doubtful as to its purity 
and choice, yet lost in the warm delirium of her feel- 
ings, among the many imaginary joys entrancing her 
soul— 

* I love to taste the cooling breath of eve ; — 
There is a balminess in the air, that heals 
The soul, aching with the world's bitterness : 
It revives those dear sensations, blended 
With hope and love, and i' the first sylph-like breese 
Wafts all our sorrows to the ocean'd grave. 
Calming the mind as with a kiss from heaven ! 
The sun has set ; and with the lamp of love 
Come dew-drops heavy on the leaves of all 
That's beautiful, and bad ; like to the tears 
Of Sorrow, steiding from Affection's eye 
O'er the maiden's cheek, to her downcast Ups, 
Kissing awliy the gloom it had created. 
At parting with the youth who lov'd in doubt,— 
But in his doubt was lov'd !' 

But enough :— I was led into the house by my gen- 
tle smiling guide, and met by her mother, who received 
me with every token of joy : * I am extremely happy 
you have at last found me/ said she. 

I was at iieiult, and I looked foolish ! — I am certain I 
did, because I blushed: — and does a blush betray 
foUy t No ! but it betrayis — no matter. 

* Madam,' I with difficulty stammered in reply, 
wishing from the bottom of my soul, I had taken the 
advice of my Familiar : — * I believe, madam, here is 

some mistake, — on my part, certainly; for I — I 

merely stepped into the garden to indulge in my 
favourite recreation; and how it was, — but I cannot 
aeooant ; I harf scarcely entered your grounds before 
I was hurried on, by some strange impulse, towards 
your mansion. (I was growing bolder.) Doubt- 
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km, it was. tho magnet of beauty that acted upon my 
nature : but allow me to apologise, if I have inte* 
rested your feelings in behalf of an expected friend/ 

' No apology, my good sir/ replied she ; her fe«- 
tures lightened up with inexpressible happiness, as 
she gazed upon me, which I could not exactly com- 
prehend then. But, oh! delicious momenta were 
waiting to cement two hearts that had long—too loag 
been embittered in separation : these moments amply 
compensated for the two bouts of anxious suspense I 
endured. 

' I expected my physician, but 'tis no matter ; thia 
meeting will repay me for his non-attendance,* said 
she. We were now seated opposite to each other. 
• Allow me,' said I, taking her hand, — ' allow me,* — 
for I still kept bold of it. It was a band of exquisite 
symmetrj, and as it la^ calmly reposing in mine, it 
looked like a lily sleeping on tne earth. ' Allow me, 
for I bare a partial knowledge of physic, to feel your 
pulse !' 

What impertinence !^ — tush ! where the impropriety t 
twas nothing but a hand. 

She gave it me with the sweetest smile that evec 
graced two beautiful lips ; but I know not how it was, 
on touching each other, our hands trembled Violently t 
we looked in our faces for an explanation of the cause i 
it was not visible in mine I am certain, and I dartd 
not again raise my eyes on hers. There was a still- 
ness for some moments ; so, to relieve us, I gently let 
fall her hand, and— but I retook it instantly-^it still 
trembled, and I felt her pulse as well as the agitaliea 
of my feelings permitted. . 

I called for a pen and paper, and her aweet UtUe 
daughter brought me her portfolio. I opened it 5-»rit 
was my intention to prescribe for my patient, had I 
not been interested too keenly, in turning over the 
pages, to remember aught of the prescription. It waa 
a scrap of writing,— of band-writing too strongly en- 
graved upon my heart for oblivion ever to efiaoe it ; 
it was my sister's, and ran aa follows : — 

VOL. If. 1W8. « 
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VTANSAS. 

Oire, gire me tbe heart that h«8 never been preas'd 

By ^e arms of affection, hut me ; 
And give me the lips that have never confessed 

They lov'd aught that is earthly, hut me : 
Then how dear, as his Up met mine in the kiss. 

As it fUter'd its offering smile. 
Fend, guileless, entranced with such blessings as thisv 

Open-hearted to love without guile. 

Give, give me the eyes that have never caress*d 

Kv'ry olject that met their waita gate ; 
Give, give me the ears where all sense is sappxeis'd. 

If wounded by parasite^» praise : 
Then how blest to repose in hUf arms, . when the wo* 

Of the world had embittered my peaee^ 
And whilst fetter'd with ove^ yet how happy to^ know^ 

She'll meet love in his beaiitif«r£Bioe« 

. fire I bad fiadshed these trtfling, but to me invaia- 
able lines, I burst into tears! Fool that I am^ to 
Hkom muik weabness of my nature, before a stranger 
too ; but, remember, that stranger was a woman : true ; 
aad not insensible to pity. 

. ' Why do you weep V said her daughter. ' These 
Unea, my dear/ said I, patting them with my finger, 
with the monotony of a penaulum> ' bring to my 
memory the misfortunes of an only sister.' 

' And did ym love her V said a voice in accents of 
inKieily, betraying an hopelessness of curiosi^. 

* Lofve her !' replied I ; ' had you known that lovely 
cmtnre, you would not ask me. I never knew her 
fate, and, j^ignant as grief is, mine is doubly so, bv 
never knowing whether she is living, or in that abode 
where all meet equality— all are level.' 

* Perhaps, you never sought her.' 

' She was seduced, poor inoffensive sufferer ; and 
eor fiither, in bis dying hour—' 

' No, no, no, tell me not ; I know too well the &tal 
words that hang upon those lips : but let me live in 
ignorance, for I know he cursed her : she, who wor- 



tiini, whose otily crime was, fondness for 
' <te Mying) the fell upon tny shoulder, and 
mcdtleiied it witii her teftfs. 

^ Then,* Mplied I, irondering nt this emotion, 
^ iheie yo« ne mistaken, for his last words were, a 
Ueasing on his lored Loniwi/ 

^Hiflii, Hearen he praised, now poor Louisa's 
^PPy/ caod she, (ailing on her knees, and pressing 
her dhBK^hter to her bosom—' Thou, sweet child, art 
not aoeuned.* 

I WM on my knees too, beside this angel and hec 
diamb, and onr hands were ferventlj joined in prayer. 
I faad foond a sister ; she had received a father's 
blessing* After the first bursts of passion had sub- 
sided, cud herdai^htethad been installed (which I 
preyionslT had given Iter) into my affections, she 
consented to relate her story. 

'' YoQ mMr remember,' said m^ sister, * how I dis- 
^ipeared* wiien only ei^teen, with Charles 'fremaine, 
» heme of every kindness, and previous to your, 
re for Italy. Fosmon, in both our hearta, 
: att' aij^ltti ( but I9ie avaricious disposition .of 
Qharlenfi^&er virevented oor immediato union, and . 
seldom pennitted him «ven to visit me. This you 
may be aware ; but my dear brother tells me he has 
nsinur lovod, therefore he must suppose this was tor-/ 
tmmtoffveh fond affections as ours. Still we must 
Boboilt 10*^0 evil, as you said ; but now, do you not 
nmemberf 

' Hkmi art «i impftident girl,' said I, snatching a 
\hm tor I iraB'lttiiberty by our ttes of consanguinity 

'^Jlftaf aae^senee of three months I received a 
letter, when, jodge «^ my despair, it said he|, my poor, 
p^orCbnrles, wasdying.^ 

* Do iM>t weep,' etad I, as tiie tears dewed the roses 
of hiBr eheeke, * thou must stipport ^y sorrows with 
fortitude.' 

J ibw ibstantlv to the house of his tyrannical father, 
■ 3 
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and, bieathless with despair, enquirad the atatftof Isia 
health : he was d jing ; this, this was all the con- 
solation I received from the domestics* With some 
difficult^r I gained his apartment. At sight of me he 
raised himself, and clasped me in his anBfl» I litlile 
supposing we should part so soon, so Terr soon, for 
ever. * Louisa/ said he, ' I shall shortly be sum« 
moned to that throne, before which all are humble : I 
must make some little reparation for mv cnmes ; ihj 
diild shall not be denounced illegal, and the fortune I 
possess shall be jours. ' William,'' he contimied, 
bidding his faithful servant approach the bed, *. baring 
me the Re'vl Mr. Godfrey. We will, my Louiite, even 
in the hour of death, pledge our souls in union ; it will 
be some consolation to thy parents^ whfin» entombed, I 
wait for j udgment.' 

' Is' there no hope V 

* Do not deceive yourself, the die is east,— but he 
comes \* and the worthy clergyman entered. That 
simple and beautiful ceremony was then.jre«4, as fhe 
tie of marriage and the burial rite« Tbe cQuntanace' 
Off idj approaching husband changed ^venr-mcoiflBit, 
but all, all was over : he pressed mo to his bosom, and 
whispering in my ear, ' now thou art my wife ; bat, 
alas, I was ^is widow : he was dead. 

Tlie copflicting passion that burned within het 
breast wojuld not permit her to proceed. lUpoee w«8 
necessarv for her exhausted frame. Since dat hour, 
I have blessed the day that tempted me to rove oa 
others' grounds ; and though I am aw«M, 'that in the 
eye of the law I am guilty of trespass, and oome Under 
the cognizance of a certain penal statute, J hare 
always evaded the penalties of wilful curiosity, and 
been happily rewarded by my Imcubratlo^ary. dispo- 
sition. I have introduced my Louisa to (he good 
Abiatha, and the now. Marchioness of — — : thua we 
domesticate and enliven each other's society, by tho 
good fortune of my lucubrations. 

F. C. K, 
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TO 

lf» untH this, no lay of mine 

Hath been to tbee devated> 
*T'u not because tach worth as thine 

Datli idly passed unnoted. 

Btmard Barion. 

I WILL not giTs to thee tbe strain 

That love may potir ia beauty's ear, 
Nor sordid praise, nor flattery vain. 

Nor irony shall xoingle here. 
Bnt friendship's tsibate, just as due. 

Shall be the subject cJf my lay :*— 
Friendship, that e'er was warm and true. 

That kindled all with its dear ray ! . 
'Tis tribute due finom xae to thee, 

For thou hast always been a fiiend J 
In life's dark hour, 'midst song and glee« 

When joyous hopes or cares did blend. 
With life's idl-olungtng chequered scene, 

'Midst storm and'sunshme, hope and fear. 
When sorrow's doud did intervene. 

Thou tften didst lend a listening ear. 
For 'tis not in life's joyous hours. 

That friendship's worth can e'er be known^ 
When life's pathway is strewn with flowers. 

And gladdeniug hope is all our own ! 
But when dark clouds obscure our way. 

And fortune frowns, and cares distress 
The adiing heart, with not one ray 

To cheer life's dreary wretchedness, 
. 'Tis then that friendship's soothing balm 

Can heal and bind the broken heart. 
Can cheek'&e startittg tear, and ctklm 

AffiieHon's bitterest, keenest smart. 
Twas in those- hours of grief and woe. 

When all to me was dark and drear. 
That thou, sweet stmbeem, thou didst tlivow 

Thy Mgbtsst tay t» gMs naid datee». 
And thou didst bid me smile agflSn» 

And turn my thoughts to other dsys, 

H 5 
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yfhea hfiart aad hope were free from paiii^ 
And all was bright as morning's rays. 

And is that all ? oh no, my lay- 
Would fain recall each bye-gone hoar. 

When I was wont to smile away. 
With thee, life's bdghtest, happiest hoar. 

But ere I close this idle strain, 

(For such, I fear, 'twill be to thee,) 

Accept, dear friend, my thanks again. 
For all that thou hast been to me. 

But words, howe'er so feeling, they 
FaU dull and cold upon m^ ear. 

Whene'er I strive with singing lay. 
To speak of aught so fond, so dear» 

As was to me thy sweetest smile. 

Whene'er, perchance, a cloud of care 
Did hang around my brow awhile, 

When gloomy thou^ts were boding there. 
But time alone must show to thee 

Each grateful feeling of my heart, 
Though soon, alas ! the hour will be. 

When I must say farewell ! we part I 

And when I bid thee then farewell. 

Oh deem not I can e'er forget, 
A friend whose worth no song can tell, 

A friend whom I shall e'er regret. 
Yes. yes, when wandering far away. 

O'er foreign land, and distant sea. 
Remembrance oft will gladly stray 

To that fond home that sheltered thee ! 

And oft, at night's more solemn tide. 
Beneath the moon's pale silver beam. 

Will memory's stream unruf&ed glide 
To thee, its fondest, happiest Uieme I 

Yes, though I wander far away. 
My happiest thoughtowiU often dw^ 

With her to whom I ve snog this lay. 
Young friend— farewell! ftrewell! JF. M. 
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She droop'd, as droapt the lotiia-i&ower, 

Whea summer-eves are dim. 
And softly swells from minster tow*r 

The holy iretper hymn. 
At hnunfully wan— as meek— 

Astilpntiy iwcitnioe*— 
She droop'd, for whom these eyes aie weak* 

'i'his woe -worn heart repining. 
No burst of sorrow rent the link - 

Unitins soul with clay,— 
Like liitus*flowV from river's brink 

iter acmblartcft pais'd away. 

C. X>. If. 

The last gleam of the deelining daylight now falU 
soft and beautiful upon the distant landscape avonnd. 
This village sleeps in the quiet hush and repose of 
eyening; and the star of twilight, in mild and pensive 
beauty, shines above the solemn stillness and repose 
which every flower and every bird are keeping* The 
busy hum and noise of the day are past, and all is now 
at rest : — therefore, .again will I go forth and wander 
where the streamlet's gentle flow, and the heavy 
waving of the yew branches above my head, make a 
low melody, and whisper a fitful dirge with every 
passing breeze, above the dim and quiet repose of the 
dead. Yet pardon me, reader, if I here indulge in 
lone and melancholy reflections : 

Their form and fashion here 

To me, I do confess, reflect a gloom, 

A sadness round, yet oue I would not lose ; 

Being in unison with all things else 

In this, this land of shadows.? 
Times of sunny joy and youth now float like 
shadows back upon the stream of memory, and to 
those who were wont to smile upon my path of happi- 
ness in early life, I ask — < where are they V and echo 
answers — ' where are they Y Every breeze is hushed 
and still, and not a whispering leaf can now tell aught 
of them : they are gone down to the grave, and their 
place is no longer known upon the earth. 
♦ Rogers. 
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And DOW, amid the Jiilent aliadowB of the night I 
stand, where oft in ' hoyhood^s earlj hour ' I stood. 
Natore was then, «§ bow, in all her rich and Mooming 
beauty. The streamlet that now murmurs at mj feet 
then filled the quiet repose of the church-yard with its 
own rich and beauti&l melody, and I k>y«d to watch 
its little foam-bells rise and break away, so like to all 
things bright, aond beautiful. 

But now how changed to me is all this scene, — the 
yery silence around me seems to speak with a yoice 
of the past ; and the beautiful spirit of her, by whose 
graye I now stand, whoai I worshipped in «arly youth 
as 

• My own — ^my beautiful — my undefiled,*t 
again abe appenn before me in «U her youth «nd 
Iwauty, and with a yoice of comfort soolties my ago- 
nieed heart. The moonlight falls softly upon her 
gvaye, and on the plain tombstone nt its head I read 
the following inscriptien : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 

Emily Latour, 

third daughter of 

£dward and Emily Latout, 

who ideparted this life 

May 14121,1696. 

And this is all the fond nemerial I hflire left xiiS het 

who was to tte^be < starlight of my boyhood j' but, 

alas ! I can now only gase in memory back upon faouxa 

that were *eo loved oiyote,' for 

* I shall see her no Huwe,— 'she is gone to that bourne 

Which she may not repass, — whence she cannot 

retani.'l 
Oh t how wtXk do I remember the last eyening tfti 
which we met ; it wbs down in yon quiet littto 
yalley, and by tbe 0i<le of this same murmnriAg stream, 
and at the soft and dosing hour of sunset : imd when 
the first star of eyening was risen, and stoning oyer the 
eks gtoye, «t that sclent and beaatifiil hour we p«rted» 
♦ Mrs. Hemauft; tC.D.It. 
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aeveVf akw ! to meet again upon tMs earth ; I to tteer 
mj bark over distant seas, and to wander over many a 
pathless plain ; she to return to her father's peacefhl 
cottage home, and to tend and watch over him until my 
xeturn to my native country. I am now returned ; 
their home is now cheerless and desolate. And where 
are they ? Cold and silent in the deep grave ! 

For some time after my departure £rom England, I 
heard from Emilj very regularly ; hut soon, alas ! Con- 
sumption laid his withering hand upon her, and she 
£idea away like a flower nipped by some angry wind ; 
her father's grey hairs were brought down with sorrow 
to the srave at her untimely dealb, and here they now 
rest side by side, 

' At the yew tree's foot, and by the fountain's flow,' 
they bare ikeir resting-place: the morning light comes 
o'er them, and the noon-tide splendour, tiie evening 
hush, and the midnight silence, falls upon them ; yet 
they heed them npt, nor aught of this bright and flowery 
world, for they are sleeping still, and in that rest which 
ere long 'twill be mine to share -, and I shall sleep by 
the fa^er and.' the daughter, and our graves will be 
silent and shadowy as the dead ! But hark ! 

Agaid the chiming bell has peal'd , 

Its tvpeM music to the skies : the stars 
Grow pale, the moon seems weary of her course. 
And morn begins to blossom in the east ; 
Then let me home, and heaven protectmy thoughts ! t 

F. M. 



ROSABEL. 
Sinful, indeed, for Adam made a// so. 
But teoder-hearted, meek, and pitifuK 

Skclleyt • Cauh* Act 1. 8c. i. 
Can my «low drops of tears, or this dark shade 
AU)ut my brow, enough describe her loss? 
Oh, no I no I no ! Jonson's * Sad Shephtrd.* 

Beautiful victim of love. 

Why droops thy head o'er thy breast ? 
f R. MoBtgomerjr, 
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Swoei let ftby thoughto dwell abote. 

Oh, let thy soul breathe at rest : 
Let not a tear dew thy cheek. 
Let not a sigh rend thj heart;, 
. Let him not see thoa art weak* 

Thou^ lie's nlBTed ihee a passionless sact, 
jaosabal! BosBbel! 

Let liiose fiont amllea in thine ^eye^, 

Brii^n— Hke t>iwk d* 0ie Af , 
Hu^ then to pewethy deep sighs, 

t^iflm tiien tby aorrows— ^and 'pny* 
Tears upon tears dbeaase tfagr vtaiBi— 

Robbuig'tliy mind of vepjMO 
Eases,— hut adds to thy pain, 

Fxx htv-^ia 4hB woume of ihy woas. 

£itypanrJilMaMI 
Vhttte Ihb fledifrom tfrf- cry. 

Left Aee, 'Sweet monmer, to Totn 
llifoni^h Che wide w6iM, or ^to die 

Victim oTiHidt lore! 
8tee^ an ^ tressw in^tears, 

{HiBdis fire wob in &y breast. 
Changed into wings are diy fears. 

Waiting Ihy Boul to ^ blest. 

m-fattedBosidiel! 

Thoagh ear^wmni may asoff&*er t^JUlBtt 

Penitent victim of lo.v% 
Man has but destroyed thy &ir fiane* 

To m alra *)f\Ofk pn aT; ^**^ n^ir A ; 

Dim are those lov;e-ma]dng eyes ; 

But, like the planets in Heavejiu 
Now they illumine the skies— 

AH thy weak sins are forgiyen* 

Blest, Meat ikwabel ! 
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VHV wiffm* WiTflH er smawnra. 

All the roads laadiDg to tihe fBrnooBt^jaot Brauels 
were thronged with [^aaaeagera; h— tening to the 
MichaehBUUi fair which' wa« held itt the year 1567. 
Txadera and farmers, with, loaded y«iuole0 (^ everT- 
descriptioxk aod giae,. were atreanung. onwaida ; and 
gzoupa of gayer viaitera on foot and on horaebaek. 
iningiad wUh thens pursued the same route, llie 
timea were more tram^uil than they had been fiur some 
time past. The reoall of the Duke of Alba to Spai« 
had reTiyed the hopes of the wretched Flemings, who 
had for jean endured his iron yoke, until their eaer- 
OA.'- had been whc^y aabdued, and ibey had eeaaed to 
labour, because the fruits of their labour were seised 
bjr their lapaoiooa taak»masters. Now, howerer, 
fairer pro^eeta s e e me d to dawn upon them. The 
departure of the tyrant had driven away the despair 
which had almost OTerwhelmed them ; and although a. 
▼eiy few months had eluMed, the industry and eom- 
mercialq|uritofthen|Bopte had begun to seviTe* The 
Miohaelmas fair, which had been almost deserted, 
gave promisB of exhibiting its former prospesity, and 
the g^eat influx of merchants and visileni now «pon tha 
roaa aeemed to fulfil that promise. 

Among the many persons journeying to Brusaek^ 
two in particular cUim the attention of the readers of 
this history*. They were weU mounted and aimed, 
bnt dresaed in the eoarae ordmaiy garb of German 
horse-dealecs ; and their oooopatioii was Imrtker indm* 
bitably manifested, by eadik oC them leading a horse 
by ft halter. At the fldr tiiere could be no doubt 
that they would gain good prices for commoditiea ao 
ram and ao valuable. 

One of the lidera waa a atout, weU-buUt man, of 
aboQt forty yeara old. His featares,. bandaome and 
prepoaseamng, k^ that finmk and fearleaa air wMcb 
^T TM^4>igi> and a knowledge of tho world, gained br 
bemg an actor in iU busiest scenes, uanidly confer. Ha 
looked too honest for a htttao-dealer, and, but fer Ma 
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dress and the other indioatioiM which {ilaiiilj pointed 
out his calling^, a casual observer would haye pro- 
nounced him to be of a superior class. 

The other traveller was much younger, and had not 
yet seen more than five-and-twenty summers. He 
was tall, well'knit, and graceful in his demeanour. 
Coarse as was his garb, yet there was, in its arrange- 
ment, an obvious attempt to triumph over the disad- 
vantages which belonged to it; and, by the manner in 
which his cap was cocked, you might swear the young 
fellow knew he was worth looking at. At the fidr to 
which he was hastening, there could be no dottbt that 
he would be as much admired by the Flemish lapses, 
as his horses would be by the connoisseurs of the other 
sex. 

. The steeds which they rode and led were sucli 
animals as for blood and figure were not often to be 
met with. Of true Spanish breed, and full of that 
Arabian fire, which, at the period here spoken of, had 
so great an influence upon the men, as well as the 
horses of Spain, they were such as would bare made 
fit presents for a king. The rarity and value of their 
cattle . might have accounted for the superior appear- 
ance of our dealers ; but a conversation which took 
place between them will explain it in a more satis- 
factory manner. 

' Yonder,' said the elder traveller, ' are the towers 
of Brussels, and there, for the present, our joume3ring 
must end. Now, for the last time, good comrade, let 
me remind thee, th<t ^hou art a horse-dealer and a 
German. Let no word of Spanish, and as little 
Flemish as may be, pass thy lips. Forget all notions 
of gentility and chivalry; sit loosely on thy horse, and 
as like a serving-man as may be. Leave that military 
straightness of port, and forget that thou hast ever 
ridden at the bead of tby troop.' ' 

' f hank Heaven that we are about to reach Brussels,' 
said the younger, ' for then, at least, most reverend 
Gaspar, I shall be relieveil from thy counsels. By 
night and by day, sleeping and waking, full and 
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ftttiag, dnmk and sober, haat Oioa dioDed into my 
ears the sage precepts which thou thiakest neoessary 
to guide mj conduct, until I know each of them as 
well, or better (God forgive me) than my prayers.* 

' And upon a most un^ateiiil pair of ears hare 
I bestowed all my good advice, since this is the return 
I get for it/ repUed Caspar. 

' Thou dost injustice to thyself, most sage coub« 
sellor, if thou deem'st that I regard not thy precepts, 
and thou dost me no less wrong, if thou deem^st thatt 
do not intend to obey them/ 

< Marrv, Albrecht, thou hadst better, unless thoQ 
bast a mind to feel a hempen collar about thy neck, for 
that will inevitably be the fate of both of -us, if we 
should be discovered/ 

' And as I have no taste for hanging, Caspar, thou 
may'st believe that I mean not willingly to put myself 
in danger of it« Believe me, old Mend, that I do not 
undervalue thy counsel, but, by being so often re^ 
peated, it falls a little dully upon mine ear/ 

There was no exaggeration in honest Caspar's 
speech. If t^r errand had been discovered, their 
death was certain. The noblemen and entlemen of 
the Low Countries had resolved to make an attempt 
to throw off the domination of the Spaniards. This 
had been determined in a numerous assembly, where 
they had swom to support the cause of their country's 
freedom, though it should reduce them to the most 
abject poverty : for confiscation of all their property 
was what they must have expected, at the least, if 
their design should be discovered. In the fervour of 
the moment, one of the chiefs proposed that tliey 
should pledge a toast» expressing their devotion to the 
cause *Juiqu.' a la besace,\ or, ' to the beggar's scrip,* 
in allusion to the ruin which they were likely to 
encounter in accomplishing their obiect. They thence 
adopted the name of beggairs; their device was a 
scrip or dole- wallet, and many of their party signals 
consisted of allusions to the habits and practices of 
beggars. Albrecht von Engelbart was the son of » 

VOL. XI. 1828. ' 
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a, who bad lost his fife sntf fbrtane tn the 
r |MTt of the struggle, which ended in the total 
0tthj«etion of his country. Albr^ht, who, at his 
father's death, was a mere infant, had been sent iiito 
i{NBn, where he had been educated, and, by' the aid 
of some of Ms fttther*s fri^ds, had been admitted into 
the Spanish army. He had ^own himself the worthy 
dlitd^ of a race, who had lon^^ been distinguished for 
fiUa&try and proweas'. On his rettnn to the Low 
CMtDtries, he had been initiated into the fraternity of 
• The Be^rs,* and had sworn to devote all his powers 
W^ rerenging t^ father^fr death, and freeing his coun* 
tiy. The- times were farourable €br a revolt : alt 
meparatiomir had been made fbr its taking place at 
Bmsseh, at the Bfichaelmas f%dr. Albrecht, and 
Gaspar his old military instructor, and a firm fHend 
<^ his fiil3ier'B« had agreed to be there, to aid the 
levohi They had chosen the dress of horse- dealmrs, 
net only as a disuse, bnt because it enabled tfaenl 
to introduce into the city, without suspicion, two 
exeeBent chargers, belonging to the Count Berg;^ 
who was in person to head 1^ revolt, and who was; 
like- themselves, to come into the city in disguise. 

By the tmte that this -discourse had reached th'd 
point at which we left it, our travellers were neat 
the gate by which they were to enter the city of 
Brassels. As their appearance was not calculatea to 
•seite any suspicion, they passed the guard unques- 
tfoned, and rode to a hotel in the great market place, 
where, having bestowed their steeds safely, they 
lepaired to the common room of the inn for the purpose 
of supping. 

This pbee- was ^so crowded that it was with difil- 
colty they found a seat, and when they did so, thef 
were compelled to take up wijh a place at a table 
where sate a company who appeared to be little better 
tiiaa mendicants. ^ 

If it be true that ^ misery acquaints a man witti 
•traage bed-f^ows,' it is no less true that hunger 
makes folks but Httle fosl^dious in their choice of 
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oompimens. OartzareUert 8st« down to their rmit* 
and wexe so much oocupied with it that 4hey paid UtUo 
attention to the conyersation which was passing aiouad 
them, or to the persons hjr whom it was cairied on. 
Their appetites heii^g satisfied th^ had kisiure to 
listen, and the joun^ traveller hecame rery naeh 
intareated in a discussion which was carried on witii 
some warmth respecting a popular tradition that pro* 
vailed in the neighhonrhood of Bmssehi, and to ooii- 
aider the appearance of the persona anoa^st whom 
chance had thrown him. 

An old man, of very venerable appearance, aooom* 
penied "by a joang girl whose complexion announced 
her to helong to one of those vagnnt tribes whioh» 
under the name of Bohemians, or gipsies, weia theB» 
and are still, scattered over Europe, were sitting at 
the end of the table. The patobed doahlet and 
capacious scrip of the old man, skeiwed him fitualj 
to DO a common beggar. The young woansa was litthi 
better ; but all uio disadvantages ef vevy oeaasa 
attira were not able to ccmoeal her jwre heaa^, 
to idiieh her brilliant and e3q>iessiTe eyea added 
a power which was slmost irresistible. The odbf 
other person engaged in the discowae, was a taU 
man ox sinister aspect, who wore a pateh over one of 
his e^es, and whose counftenaooe had a mmgled os- 
presQion of conning and audacity, which rendaied hiaa 
as diaagreeable-looldng a n;^an as can bo imagined. 
Ihey were talking over the story of the white witch of 
Soign^es, which the old man insisted was as tmo 
as that the Duke of Alba was the governor of Spain» 
and the other man ridiculed as an old woman's ftblo. 
AIhrecht*s cnriosity^ was ozcited, and he begged 4o 
know what the atoiy was about. 

* Whence come you, my son,' said the old man, 
turning to him, ' that you do not know the legend of Iho 
white witch of Soignies V and then, without waiting to 
be answered, ho went on. ' In-other tames, and many 
eara beibro ibis country owned iu present maaleaa, 
le broad barony of Soigniea, eactend^ over many a 
I 9 
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kague, and tftking both tower and town within its 
▼erg©, was the propertj of the lords of Engelhart. 
(Albrecht's curiosity was now more strongly excitea 
than erer. He knew nothing of the history of his 
family but the fate of his father, and he listened eagerly. 
to the old man's story.) Rodolph von Engelbart was 
the flower o^the chivalry of his day, and happier than 
all his peers in the possession of the most beautiful 
and virtuous lady in the land as his wife. One thing 
aioi^e troubled their felicity. The baron, who was an 
excellent man in other respects, had, either by consti- 
tution, or from a want of control, a habit of indulging 
in very violent transports of passion. When these 
excesses were upon him he gave vent to the most 
unseemly and irreverent language, which shocked and 
^ distressed bis amikble wife beyond measure. She 
ilfeqnently remonstrated with him, and, when the fi^ 
was over, he would express the greatest contrition for 
his'ftiali, and make the most fervent vows that he 
would never so offend again ; but when any thing 
happened agtiim to awake the tempest of his ire,, he 
was as fierce and as ungovernable in his language as 
ever; His wifie was s^zsed with a sudden distemper^ 
"^bich: pl^t^ed rapildly fatal, and in a few days he wa^ 
left alone in a worid which had lost to him its only 
charm. He threw himself beside the cold corse of his 
wife, and wept with an agony that seemed too violent 
for existence* At lehgth he was forced violently from 
the ehamber of death, the preparations were made 
fbr the ftwietat, and the baroness was interred with 
the solemnities that befitted her high rank. 

' With that prostration of soul which often accom- 
panies deep grief, the baron repaired to the chapel of 
his castle, on the evening after the funeral, and, kne^l- 
in^ before the high altar, he humbly and ardently, 
besought forgiveness from heaven, and, in the despera- 
tion of the momenl^ prayed either for death upon him- 
self, or that his wife might be restored to him. ^ 
low S6nnd of music appeared to pass near him. He 
rose, aod approached the small postern of the ehapel 
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wlueh l«d to the gsnleii, and by whicli hnliftd oolertdii 
Immediately opposite was the chamber in which him 
wife had been used to sit. The long window, whieh 
opened on the lawn, was widely nndosed*.' Thomwuc 
again stole oror his senses. It was the late of km 
wife ! — It was the rei74iir she had played to .hin ao 
often ! He Aooght he dreamed — he ruAed towards 
the chambes, and to his unspeakable astonishment 
beheld her sitting there in her familiar position, and 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her. In a me- 
ment he clasped her in his aams, and found her wacm 
and breathing. As soon as he could command himself 
so as to utter an;^ coherent expressions, he be|^^ her 
to explain to him by what means she had been so 
suddenly restored to existence. She looked at him 
gravely, and begged him to ask her no such queations. 
" Heaven has restored me to you for the porpose of 
correcting that sin in which you have -hitherto an* 
dulged. If you love me you wiU never agwin give way- 
to passion, or to intemperate language. LamyeurW 
upon this condition alone, and the moment that yon so 
oifend will be the last of my existence." It were long 
to tell all the vows and oaths the baron made to hw 
new found wife in the transports of his gratitude. Hie 
event wrought a visible change ^ }^^.9 ^ ^^ 
pression which it had made upon his miad was as 
deep and lasting, that he from that momest kept a 
powerful control over himself, and was never heard 
to utter au intemperate word. For years their hi^pi* 
ness remained undisturbed. Several childxen blessed 
their re-miion. One day the baron's faveusite stag^ 
hound letnzned home grievously wounded* Seme 
unlucky hunter had ytricken the dog with a 'quavcdO* 
The baron was so vexed that he forgot his ooUm, and 
vented a torrent of unpvecations against the hand 
by which his dog had been crifvpled. A low mosii 
from his wife arrested his attention ; she wss gaaiDg 
at ^im with an expression of grief which suddenly 
calmed his rage. He approach^, and to ^i^J^IJ^F'**^ 
and horror, her form seemed to melt in his ' 
i3 
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and siio nuiished into air. The eliildrett sbe had 
borne fdoee her re-appearance, disappeared at the' 
moment) and the baron saw then that it was the 
phantom of his wife, End not herself, that he had been 
living with. He survived this event but a diort time, 
and ever since that period the wood of Soignies has 
been haunted, at particular times, bj a female figure, 
wfaieh appears dressed in white, bearing a wand in her 
band. She seldom appears but when some important 
event is going to befall some of the descendants of the 
house of Engelbart. It is said that she will reply to 
any of that blood when accosted by them ; that she 
will disclose to them the secrets of their destinj, but 
that to all others she is silent. I'he people m the 
neighbourhood, many of whom have seen her, call her 
" the White Witch of Soignies." ' 

The old man's tale being finished, Albrecht asked 
him eagerly where this phantom was to be seen. 

' In the wood of Soignies, at that part which reaches 
to the lake of Laroux. At least that is the spot in 
which she has been the oftenest seen.' 

Albrecht remained for some time in deep thought. 
He felt a great desire to visit the place which had been 
spoken of, and to see, if he might, the phantom shape 
that could inform him of his future destiny. He was 
loosed from his reverie by the approach of the man 
who had been in conversation with the old beggar. 

* May I ask, comrade,' said he, with an air of fa- 
miliarity, 'what brings you hither V 

Albrecht was about to tell him that he thought him 
an impudent rogue, when Caspar, who saw the storm 
rising, prevented it by replying that they were horse- 
dealers, and came in hope of finding a purchaser for 
two thorough-bred horsey. 

' You come to a bad market/ said the fellow, ' for all 
tiie nobles in this country are beggars.' 

Our travellers both looked at him earnestly. Any 
allusion to beggars was well known among them to be 
a sign of fellowship, and they were convinced that they 
had gooosed rightly in supposing him to be one of their 
party, when he made the secret signal by which they 
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afinounbed themselves to each other. They imme- 
diately entered into a low conversation, in the course 
of which the stranger informed them that he was a 
retainer of the Count Berg's ; that his master would 
not be in the city until the next day hut one j that the 
rising would not take place until then, and that in the 
meantime they must be cautious, and by no means 
leave the city. 

Albrecht, who had felt a prepossession in favour of the 
old mendicant, whose venerable appearance and impos« 
ing manners seemed to imply that he had not always 
been as low in fortune as he now seemed to be, asked the 
stranger if he was of their fraternity. He replied he 
thought not, but immediately tried the old man with 
the signal. He made no reply, and they were there- 
fore convinced that he was a real beggar, and not one for 
merely political purposes. The old man rose to de- 
part, and the beautiful girl who had been sitting beside 
him gave him her arm. Albrecht, seeing he walked 
with difficulty, offered his assistance. The old man 
thanked him, and as they drew near the door, grasping 
the youth's arm with a force ai\d energy which by no 
means corresponded with his tottering gait, he whis- 
pered in his ear, * Son of Engelbart, if you would see- 
the White Woman of Soignies, repair to-morrow betimea 
to •the' lake of Laroux ; cross the lake, and to you she 
will be visible. But say not a word of your intentions 
to any but Caspar, and beware of your new acquaint- 
ance. There is danger in him. We shall meet again. 
Kow begone.' They were by this time at the door of 
the room, and the old man, shaking off Albrecht at the 
same tim^ that he warmly pressed his hand, disap- 
peared with the young gipsy. 

Albrecht returned to Caspar, whom he found ia 
discourse with the stranger. He thought he had never 
seen a more vicious expression than this fellow's 
features presented, and he was convinced the old man's 
caution was a useful one. (Under the pretence of 
iatigue he persuaded Caspar to retire, and as soon as 
they were alone, he told him of the determination he 
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had foimed to visit the lake of Larouz. Gaiqmr tried 
to dissuade faim, but finding that it was in vain, Ih^ 
xesolyed to accompaqj Mm. He was satisfied that the 
rising was not to take place till the day following the 
next, and as he was assured that Albrecht's impetudaitjr 
might break out, he was not perhaps sony to get him 
out of the crowded citj. 

As soon as the sun was up on the following morning, 
Albrecht roused his companion, and, saddling their 
horses, they set oiT towards the wood of Soignies. 
Half an hour's riding brought diem to the spot which 
had been indicated to them by the old man. The lake 
here formed a small bay, at the end of which stood a 
cottage, inhabited by an old man, who derived bis sub- 
sistence by fishing in the lake. They easily induced 
him to take diarge of their horses, and to lend them 
his boat, for the purpose of making an excursion on the 
lake, and of yiewine the scenery on the opposite shore. 
They entered the boat ; and haying pulled into the 
middle of the lake, they saw very plainly, at the most 
remote point of the opposite shore, a small white cross, 
wbidi surmounted the chapel or liermitage of which 
the^ had heard. With an energy which his strong 
cunosity had excited, Albrecht directed the boat to 
that pomt ; and Gaspar, with less curiosity, but not 
- with less good wHl, seconded his exertions. They 
Boon made the chapel ; and running the boat into ,a 
small creek which ran beside it, Albrecht looked about 
him with that kind of incredulous, but uncertain feel- 
ing, which scorns to believe what the heart devoutly 
wishes may be true. He stood up in the boat, listen- 
ing and looking intently aroand. Not a sound fell 
upon his ear but the murmur of the ripples, which the 
soft wind roased upon the bosom of the placid lake, as 
the^ gently touched the pebbly shore ; no sight met his 
amdous eye bat a flitting bird, which occasionally 
darted out from the thick wood, and flitted rapidly 
ffom one tall tree to another. He began to think, that 
he should have nothing but his labour for his pains, 
aid the sarcasms of Gaspar on their road to Brusaiels, 
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tvhen he fancied he heard a sound like that of low 
music. He listened, almost breathless — he could not 
-and^nojr b§ heard disr 
^d as i)ea^|ffliias tliat which 
^en it dies uf)^ the chords of 
SC" ISiven Gaspar hasurd it ; for, without 
seat in the boat, he &clined his head 
►•water to catch it. It became louder, and 
.nearer. Albrecht was* about to speak; 
Nh'tfrt distance^ througli the trees, he saw a 
y form, which, by degrees, became more 
assumed a positive shape; and he saw, 
plainly before him, exactly such a figure 
I described to him. A female form of deli- 
f^'flieaiitifal proportions, clad in white, with 
r liangiog down her shoulders, and having a 
^.w^w»»^f flowers on her head, stood looking towards 
hiiti? QM' glided on, as if she trod not upon the earth, 
~"*' ^koned him with a wand, which she held, as if 
Irl^m.to follow her. Without uttering a word, 
mtf^ Gaspar was aware of his intention, he leapt 
I'tm, darting through tlie thicket, pursued the 
p Which, fled rapidly from him. -Gaspar did not 
'Ife to leave the boat, until he had devised some 
^'oT fastening it to the shores and by the time he 
^omplished this, Albrecht was out of siglit. To 
rlsim was in vain, for his companion had not been 
lo'tetl exactly at what point he had disappeared ; 
I Vas no path through the thicket— he called as 
loitft^ss he could, until the wood re-echoed with Al- 
br^ht's'jrame ; but it was from the echo alone that he 
ffbitSbed'A reply. In utter despair, after climbing the 
tattfMHjDB'BS he could see, he sat down by the shore to 
▼4ftt llis enger, by blaming hi^ companion and himself, 
inTthe most «6cjue6t vein" that his vexaitiou could 
suggest. 

For the first half hoar this was Well enough ; but 
after that he got tired, and more than ever anxious. 
ITie time at which they ought to be at Brussels wag 
dnwiug nigh. His honour and Albrecht*B were 
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pledged to their being in the city. To &dl in p«is. 

forming fhi$ engagement, was a tiiought he .could noi 
brook ; to go alone, and to leave his friend to dangeiSp 
which seemed the greater because he could not define 
them, was as disagreeable an altematiye. He detar* 
mined, at length, to make one more effort to seek him, 
and if that should fail, to hasten across the lake» and 
thence to Brussels, where he would supply Albredit** 
absence as well as he might. At the same tim^ in 
order to secure his friend's retreat, he had resolved |q 
despatch the waterman back with the boat, to await th« 
youth's return. Full of this determination, he pena* 
trated the thicket b^ which, as nearly as he could 
recollect, Albrecht might hare p;one ; but, although ha 
struggled manfully, and received with indiffereaoo 
many a blow on the face and shoulders from 4hp 
thick underwood which abounded, his labour was ia 
Tain. He could find neither track nor path ; and 
after a fruitless struggle, he returned to the adioie, to 
put the other part of his resolution into effect, flia 
boat was moored fast where he had left it, but to hia 
consternation he found that the oars and sail had bean 
taken away during his short absence. He looked 
about ;Vbut the more he looked—the more he thought— 
the more he was lost in amazement. The means of 
proceeding were taken wholly awi^ from him, and he 
could not imagine how. To go by limd was impossible. 
He did not know the road ', if lie had, it was so fiur 
about, that he could not hope to reach Brussels by 
the morning. He was getting monstrously hungrv^ 
without the most remote chance of satis^ng haa 
appetite ; and, in short, he began to feel himself i« 
the situation of a man who is i>erfectl^ miserable, 
without the possibility of helping himself. Thia 
conviction, when, a&er much swearing, and stamp* 
ing, and passion, he did arrive at it, brought luob 
some oonsolation. He saw it was in vain to strug- 
gle, and he therefore made up his mind to en^sa, 
as well as he might, the e^ls he could not remove. 
He stepped on shore again, and. entered the amali 
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dla»6f whieh ww close at hand. Here» to hib comfort* 
to i68»tluin to his astonishment, he fbund on the table 
sMne cold meat, and a flask of wine, which, whether he 
iMtdmetwidlritin a hermitage or elsewhere he could 
ttotdenj to he excellent. 

We mvst, howercr, leave him to follow Albrecht 
flu his pursuit of tJie white phantom. With expecta- 
tioiis raised to the utmost pitch, he made his waj 
tiMroQghr the tangled recesses of the wood, ever keeping 
in view, but never being able to reach, the extraordinary 
beng who, hj her looks and gestures, clearly invited 
Mm to follow her. He had done so in raeathless 
aiHeiety fbr some minutes, when a turning in the path 
brought him in the front of a laige mass of rock, in the 
centre of which was a rude opening, which served for a 
dbor-way. Here the Witch entered, and stood, tor a 
modfent, beckoning him. Within alf seemed dark, but 
iittnt Ught, at a considerable distance, which gUm- 
mBTed'Wte a evening star. He saw the white figure 
gli^ng befbie him, and heard the rustling of female 
drapefy aher he had ceased clearly to distinguish her 
Qrati Still he passed on, resolved to discover, if it 
were possible, the meaning of this mysterious visitant. 
The ^^t became more visible as he approached it, and 
he saw, at length, that it proceeded from a i!r*tree 
tbfch, stack against the wall. The figure was before 
farm— within a few paces of him. He sprang forward^ 
and at the ver^ moment that he thought the floating 
robe war witbftn his grasp, the witch disappeared from 
bift^^siffht, as if she had entered the solid rock whicli 
Vnrred his furAer passage. He looked around him in 
tfmasement. He was in a sort of chamber praetioed' 
tn the rock, but he could discover no outlet, save 
iSke passa^ by which he had entered. While he 
Was pondering on this singular event, the same wild 
strain which he had before heard, struck upon his 
ear, and a voice which seemed to be dose to him 
geffdy said, ' Son of Engelbart, your destinies are 
abo«it to be opened to you. The descendant of a 
gtotioiis' Kne is called to deeds worthy of the race he 
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i» desoended from.' At the same moment the firtf- 
torch was dashed to the ground, and all was left 
ia utter darkness^ but before Albrecbt had time to 
recover from his surprise, a noise was heard like the 
turning of heavy wheels, and, looking towards the spot, 
whence the sound proceeded, he saw a stream of light, 
which in the next moment he discovered to proc««d 
from an opening in the rock, .which gradually enlarged, 
until it was wide enough to admit the passage of 
a man's body. ' Enter, without doubt or fear !' cried 
a sonorous and manly voice. Albrecbt obeyed, and 
the moment he had cleared the passage, the fragment 
of rock fell back to its place with a noise which echoed - 
through the vaults like thunder. 

Albrecht saw himself in a large vaulted chamber,, 
lighted by a multitude of fine torches like that he had , 
seen in the passage. A table was in the centre, round - 
which sate about forty men, well armed, and having a 
martial appearance. , Round the room hung a quantity 
of tattered and patched garments, with scrips and 
beggars' staves. At the head of the table sate a man 
above the middle stature, of a stalwart look, and 
although he was perhaps £fty years old, he was still as 
active as a much younger man. His piercing eye fixed 
on Albrecht, as he called out to the heir of Engelbart 
to approach; ' You are among your country's and your 
father*^ friends,' lie added, * and although we might at 
other times have to offer you some excuse for the 
devices which have been practised to le&d you hither, 
this is no time for ceremony. Without further preface, 
tlien, let me inform you, that you are in the presence 
of that company of ' the Beggars,' of which you are a 
member, although, until this moment, yon have not 
been initiated into all their secrets. I am the Count 
Brederode, and have been thought worthy to fill the 
seat in which you see me. The enterprise in which 
you were engaged at Brussels has failed. The villain 
whom you tidked with at tlie inn last night was a spy 
of the Duke of Alba's, and his object was to detain you 
ind others there, that he might ensure your destruc- 
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-tiQii* Mjr plan was to g^t you out of the city.t 
|icirs998ioa«, I thoaghjt, would not succeed so well ^^ii^^ 
soheme I ^ve bad recoui^ to ; niul when you know 
4iifitf. nQL t^ same dt^repid-seeming old man^ who ^a- 
Jfit#drto jQjx like fabulous legend of the White Lady nf 
^So^^e^t y'Ou w,ill know all ihe secret. I need no;t teU 
^OA aoiw, 'that yovi.bave beea so fyr deluded ; but it i,f 
lit you fbould kaow, that by means of the Whit^ 
'Wii^» aiikd the fears she has spread among the people 
Af Ibis neigbbojoxhood, we have been enabled to ^^our^ 
4iii0iptTeat, .when we have been huateid £rom our.ow^ 
haUfliby the tyrant whose iron rod rules oiur comM^y. 
Bv^ bett^ %L«s 9xe at hand. The gallant WUliam, 
P^no^ iOf Orange, has organize^ a force phicb wiU 
«flOoo be ia action. The brave men you see abot^t yqu 
«E0 to join him, as soon as ,the pl^ps are finalUr 
jffDaaged ; and among them is to be your place, .witb 
iHKh i9»k as befits your father's son.* 

When the CoQn,t had finished, he rose, and em- 
^inicinK Albr<Qcht, jiatrodiiced .him ,by xuune to ^^ qf 
the other warriors. Alb];echt .became anxious about 
Caspar; and told Brederode, that he was desirous his 
friend*s safety should be looked to. ' That has been 
provided for,^ said the Count: .< he is neaser tbwk-he 
or you imagine. The faennitage .oommunicates with 
this chamber, and the danger at&nfiselsibeing over, 
he may now enter. He made a signal /to onie of the 
younger warriors, .who disappeared, and in«botit two 
minutes returned with Caspar hUndColded. On the 
handkerchief being taken from bis eyes, his surprise 
may be imagined. Short explanation sufficed fior him ; 
and ^hen he heard that a general .masaaore of all who 
were suspected of .being disaffected was tO'ha^ taken 
place at Brussels, he vWas extremely graWiil vto the 
confederates aad \o the White W-itch ior j|iaving 
rescued him. 

One part of the tale, not the least interesting, 
remains to be told,— >but our limits warn us it must be 
told concisely. The W4»ite Witch was, as some of our 
readers have guessed, the id^^tical gipsy, the old 
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begf^'8 attendant, and both cbaracters ^era eqoalty 
foreign from her own. She wan the conrageons tnd 
enterprising daughter of Brederode, one of the most 
gallant and single-minded men that ever drew his 
■word lot the holy causae of freedom. The affection of 
his daughter Marguerite for him induced her to share 
his perils : her presence of mind and intrepidity had 
rescued him from many of them. Aibrecht remained 
in the cavern long enough to know her rare virtues, and 
to be captivated by her singular beauty. The fair days 
were at hand. The insurrection by the Prince of Orange 
was eminently successful, and the feats of the Baron 
▼on Engelbart contributed in no small degree to that 
success. Peace again visited a land from which. she- 
had been long an exile. Engelbart was restored to hia 
barony and its demesnes : need we say to the intelligent 
reader with whom he shared them 1 For many years 
in happiness and content did Aibrecht and Mar- 
gnerite live in the halls of his ancestors, and his bride 
bore to the day of her death the appropriate cognomen 
of the Whits Witcm of Soionies. 

ODB TO THE THAMES ; 

SUOOBSTBD B7 AN EVSNINQ VIEW OF THAT .RIVBa 

IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON. 

Fair stream I on whose unruffled breast, 

When day's last gleams subside, 
I mark the starry myriads rest 

Like gems beneatJi the tide. 
While, flashing with a fiercer red, 
The distant City's lights are shed, 

As though our daring pride 
Were vainly emulous to show, 
A host of fires as bright below. 
M^estic flood ! though calm the hour. 

And soft as music's close. 
The deepening twilight's holy pow'r — 

The cloudless sky's repose ; 
I cannot view ihy water's gleam. 
Exulting in the quivering beam, 

Nor feel the sense which flows, 
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Wh«n ttre&gth is roll'd in frailty's figbt, 
And weakness looks on boundless might* 
The winter^s force — the tempest's rage — 

The bolt, the wasting flame — 
> Have swept thy banks from age to age. 

Bat left thee yet the same : 
Nor storm, nor battle's influence. 
Hath drawn one fleeting trophy hence. 

Since yon reflected frame. 
Amidst the throes of heaving Earih, 
Beheld her countless waters' birth. 
I see thee in that golden time, 

When yet the heavens were young ; 
. And, heralding Creation's prime. 

The stars of morning sung ; 
And starting from its caverns first, 
Thy flood with Titan vigour burst 

Where rock and mountain hung, 
In frowning chaos vast and rude. 
The halls of voiceless solitude. 
Long years are past, the scene is chang'd, 

The trace of man hath been 
Where, free as light, the red deer ranged 

Beneath their forest screen ; 
And where thy mazy current speeds, 
Resounds the herdsman's pipe of reeds ; 

And, where thy willows lean, 
The quivered hunter, stretch'd in rest. 
Looks idly on Ihy billow's breast. 
Again I view those rush- crowned banks, — 

The sleep of peace is o'er ; 
A thousand stern and steel-clad ranks 

Illume the guarded shore ; 
Aloud the clarion lifts its notes, 
On high tlie Roman banner floats. 

While mshing legions pour 
With whirlwind charge, and tempest close. 
On clashing caret, and scattering foes. 
Yet these and all their signs are fled 

Where erst the desert lay, 
K 3 
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And rose the Idtie bai^bariao's fihed, 

Aiid pealed the batiner'd fray, 
from east to west the beacon*d spires 
Reflecting baek the noontide fires. 

Their gilded pomp display 
Where, mistress of a hnndreid isles. 
The queen of vanquished Ocean smiies. 
So, like the morning's misty birth. 

Or twilight's changing shades. 
Alternate from th' unconscious earth 

The humali drama fad^s. 
Yet firm, when circling years are past. 
The flood flows on ; the hill stands fast ; 

Nor force nor age invades 
The realm, where Natore, thron'd sublime. 
Derides the shock and sap of time. 
Where is the Eternal City's prize 1 

Where Egypt's cloud-girt tow*rs 1 
And she, who clad in strength, defied 

The Syrians' leaguering pow'rs ? 
Where are the Medians' painted walls ? 
And, Babylon, thy regal halls f 

And Susa's Eden bowers? 
And, brightest then, as humblest now. 
Renowned Athens, where art thoa ? 
The courts, whence Glory's light was cast. 

The shrines where splendour shone. 
What lofty trace remains, at last. 

To make their presence known 1 
Say thou ! whose downward glance is bent 
To meet that grandeur's monument, 

Alas, the mouldering stone. 
The bittern's nest — the wild wolf's lair — 
The weed, the thorn, the worm, are there. 
E'en thus; perchance, in future days, 

When yon fair spires are low. 
The passing hind shall stand and gaze. 

While soft those waters flow 
llirou|li crumbling heaps and hillocks green ; 
Or, wandering o'er the wasted scone. 
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With tboughtfol pace, and alow. 
Shall ask what giant wrecks are near. 
And who were wise and mighty here. 
Yet thou unchanged, rejoicing stream, 

Shall meet the lonely prow. 
And glitter in the starry beam 

As deep and clear as now ; 
And pour as light thy laughing waves 
Beside our low and nameless gxaves, 

As when each mouldering brow. 
In beauty's spring or manhood's pride, 
Bent proudly at thy torrent's side. 
But hark — where slumbering, hashed, and mute. 

The gleaming waters rest, 
The mellowed horn, the scarce heard flute — 

The laugh and lively jest. 
While, vocal with the blended song. 
The light bark proudly sweeps along. 

As seeks the swan its nest ; 
And spurns in sportiie anger back 
The flood, which veils the sparkling track. 
Not all who view thy rolling might. 

Or cleave that liquid way. 
Anticipate the coming night, 

WhUe bums the morning ray ; 
Enough for them, thou kingly tide. 
To watch thy tranquil beauties glide. 

And mark thine eddies play, 
B^gardless where those waves are cast, 
Whien we and all our race are past. 
Even sttch» while lasts life's feverish coone. 

This pageant of an hour. 
Philosophy— thy farthest force. 

And wisdom's utmost power. 
Content with what the present gives. 
While yet its fleeting fragrance lives, 

To pluck the proffered flower. 
With pleased and unforeboding breast. 
And leave to pitying Heaven the kb^ 

xS J. F. H. 
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THE 1»ASS OP KiRKTttAUGM. 

Kebelliun ! foul, dishonouring word. 

» • • 

How many a spitit, borti to bi)ss» 

Has sunk beneath thjr withering nune, 
Wliom but a day, an hour's suocctft 

Had wafted to eternal fame. Moott, 

The path was rough and precipitous, obstruet^d by 
tufts of brushwood and fern, und rendered mora difficult 
by the darkness of a partially clouded night* when 
Arthur O'Brien cautiously guided a detachment of the 
king's troops through the intricate and almost inacces- 
Able passes of a mountainous spot. Though known to 
few, it was marked on the memory of O'Brien by the 
unfading traces of boyish recoUectioa, which, still 
surviying the wreck of many better hopes, glowed 
so intensely fresh, that his eye involuntarily wandered 
in search of the pebble, which he had thrown into the 
brook, when last he left that spot, — when cjuitdng, 
for the first time, the paternal roof, to embark his hopes 
and his happiness on that vast and troubled ocean-^the 
world. O'Brien wss the soh of a Catholid g:)9nt)eihan, 
a decayed branch .of a noble family, who had sliffered, 
from time to time, for their attachment to t)^e religion 
and principles of their ibrefttdiers. Th^ir possessions 
had been reduced to a small tract of half-cultured land, 
and a dilapidated nmnsion-house, ih which only a few 
^ rooms could be rendered habitable for the accommoda- 
tion of a latlg^ family. This narrowness of circum- 
stances had paMly induced the parent of Arthur to 
marry a My of the opposite perstiasion ; nor dtid he 
find it any bar to their mutual happlftestt, for he was 
not so bigoted, as to deny h^ the right of edaeaNing 
her children in her own faith ; the m&n %&, ai lie was 
too well aware that his religion must prove a bar to 
adnmcement in any profession they mx^ , eheose. 
Arthur was contented to foHew Mb mother's precepts, 
and was siraj^e enough to winder that his elder 
brother should ft^Md restteM and unsatisfied, and to 
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mark bot^ lie dwelt for «veT dn the detds of his fore- 
fathers : their long-tried attachment to the cause of 
tbeir (}oimtry ; theit resistance of oppression ; the 
rallyln^-point which th& name of O'Brien had alwvfs 
been Ibnnd in ttmea of danger. Edward, the favourite 
of his fhth^r, had alone imlShed an enthusiastio fidelity 
to his prineiples and ftdth ; had alone wished-^hoped 
'-feared'-aiihd Sttfiei«d with him ; had been the sing^ 
depositary of his solieitttde fotr die feture welfare of his 
cbildteii \ his petishiti^ hopes for tibe liberty of his 
coantry ; his heigh-wyought feelings ef attadmieiKt to 
tbst mithv whiSi persecntioa had rendered doably 
dsar to HkkHn 

Oh) hoW the timid spirit of Arthur shrunk from the 
danger, whiich he saw his mother apprshended fifoAi tbo 
deep hittettiMS of Bdwurd's enthuataBm^ how his ^ 
conciliftting teifrper stairted, wh«n he heard that th» 
faith «s which Edward ihm$ With sHeh dietotion, 
might Subject him tt» persecution, exclude him ftom 
prefennevit, SMd damp the risiag ardour of a spirit, 
which seettied oa^abld of veolizing hopes of the most 
dasfe^lig fAd Sfthgvantt oharaster. Whta he saw too^ 
tfattt hii fiM&M, 6s lite hand of deatfi removed one by 
one the ehii^hMi of his Sffeetioii, centred still mors 
cIdsiAy Ms hM))e8 end wishes en this fatourits son ; ani) 
whsii Aifthmr parted frcwi them to join a reUtioii of liiB 
mothet'i^ ta Eiogtands ^o had undntaken to pt(Mi» 
for him adtrafttegeeii6ly» Edwanf s parting words ap* 
p68i«d st»ll iaK»t6 blMffaci^rifltic of the general Vendr of 
his fsottfiigs. ' Yflta ai^ about to enter on ths bai^ 
seenes^flife, my brother; yon expect preferment and 
suceeiss j yoa letfte tts m ^tmtvAe ahd obSemtity ; bat 
IshaUtwtbeidle.' 

Arthmr parted tt», with one who had long shtoed his 
i&BKMsSfttt ^eMBtBMS, anid long vecetted and tetaiimed his 
suiis; to whoDS i^lce he had listened witii raptura^ 
and who Mt and mourned their sepacralaon wish 
unfnigiMKl sorrsw ; feat, though her family diffiored fitom 
him in ftilh, yet, as lore is oon&Mid to no creed, and 
subject to no laws b(tt bis own, Ar^bar had vowed, 
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peiliapg with more thu usual ■inoerity, to be fIdUilal 
through all things. 

The profession in which his rolation possessed most 
interest, was that of arms; and Arthur was quickly 
prorided vdth a commissiott in a rogiment of infantry. 
This choice might appear rather uncongenial to the 
retiring spirit of Arthur O'Brien ; but his disincUna* 
tion to it decreased, as his mind became interested in 
the yaried scenes, which the life of a soldier presents 
in such rapid succession. He was ordered to America. 
The novelty of the sea-voyage ; the stupendous magni- 
ficence of its giant scenery ; the hurrying tumult of the 
campaign ; the ever varying fortunes of the contendinsr 
parties ; all served to divert a mind> peculiarly framed 
to find an interest in passing occurrences ; and on his 
return to England, he had conceived such an attach- 
ment to his occupation and his comrades, that he 
would have felt regret at relinquishing either the one 
or the other. Here he heard tiiat his mother was no 
more, and that his country was threatened vrith the 
evils of rebellion and civil war. Nor was it long 
before the spark which had lain so long concealed, 
fanned itself into a flame ; and Arthur, who had reaped 
both honour and promotion from his former services, 
was ordered with his regiment to join the troops in 
Ireland : and thus, by &» chances that so peculiarly 
mark the character of a military life, was brought 
an unwilling spectator of the miseries which laid 
waste the very spot where he had spent his youth. 
His native province happened to be at this time the 
principal theatre of rel^DlUon. It was here the most 
gallant leaden of the iuaorgenta had raised their 
standard. It was here that blood had flowed un- 
sparingly, and. the sacred ties of kindred or of country 
were alike disregarded, amidst the fiiry of party rag^ 
and religious eaUinsiasm. The £nglish troops found 
themselves harassed and perplexed in a country with 
which they were unacquainted ; and in a contest where 
the rules of war were disregarded, the temper of the 
leaders of both paities became fousad almost to per- 
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soMd laJsaisAtf'y aud tlie coiftinaaddr of Attftur'6 
regiai6iit> MiMfing with all the piejudice of an English- 
man itttflf iho feellA^s of th« tiitieA, was pardcnlatly 
active in endsavoofiag to discover and cut off sas- 
peeted jAfcietf. He hild often availed hiMself of the 
iooal knowledgiB of Arthur ; and it vraB in a service of 
th» kittd he was this night engaged. 

The regiment had long been harassed by the re- 
pealed ftttacks of a daring and determined band of the 
rebelSi whose bravery and perseverance it seemed 
diikalt to overcome. It was besides believed, they 
were led by some of the Catholic gentry who favoared 
tharehellioD. Colonel -^^- having with some diffl- 
calty discovered their position, resolved to surprise 
them; and Archor was constndned to become theii^ 
guido tbroogh the intricate passes of KirktxfUgh. 
This was a pMnfal duty ; at every step, fresh recol- 
laedons rasbed upon his mind : whatever might be tfacf 
caase titoy Med for, they were his countrymen he was 
about to betriiy ; and as he viewed the eager troops 
msUng on in the path he unravelled for them, he 
invohiatarily shuddered, as he reflated on the 
destmctLoo that awaited the brave. 

The erag they were mounting overlooked a dark 
glen, in the black shadow of whose wild recesses a 
light appeared ftdhtly visihle. The colonel commanded 
a halt, and questioned Arthur concerning the most 
direct path» as, according to the letter of his in- 
stmettons, that was the place described as the ren- 
dwvous of the insurgent chiefs. O'Brien hesitated 
a BiOBiettt, and suggested the propriety of his advancing 
ahme, in order to reconnoitre, and discover, if possible, 
whether the passes were guarded. This was agreed to, 
and Arthur was in a moment lost to the sight of his 
oomrades, by the abrupt winding of the narrow and 
craggy path, which, even in darkness, he descended 
easily. With unerring foot he dropped himself from 
rock to rock, where the heights were almost perpen* 
(tiealar, aoareely pausing to take breath, and often in 
graat dangeip Irom the darkness of his path, which was 
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feeUy Uffhted "by the pa]e,gUimiieri]ig of the dedaaui^ 
moon. JNow he stood warilj endeayouring to tnce, 
amid the dim, uncertain light, the object of his search, 
as the mist, arising from ^e swampy morass beneath, 
half obscured the beam of the pale and distant tapec 
But he still marked its flickering light, and fancied he 
heard, borne by the night-breeze, the distant watch* 
word of the rebel troops, he therefore urged forward, 
scarcely knowing his own purpose, yet with a half- 
formed intention of giving some signal which might 
warn them of approaching danger, every moment 
brougjbit him nearer to their outposts, and the advanciiig 
clang of his companions' arms proved there was no time 
to be lost, he again pressed on, panting with the ez« 
treme haste he had used, and wading through the 
boggy and broken ground ; at length he found himself 
close to 'the mud-raised walls of a deserted hovel, and 
the sounds within soon convinced him this was their 
rendezvous. It was a place particularly calculated fmr 
concealment ; sunk in a deep morass, and surrounded 
by wild and rocky ground, the crazy built wails afford- 
ed many an aperture through which O'Brien could -dis- 
cover tlie inmates, who might be supposed to be 
en'ga^ed in council j for, by the noble demeanour and 
lofty bearing of those assembled, he judged they wece 
the officers of the insurgent troops. He perceived on 
one side arms piled with military regularity against the 
wall of the hut; and, aided by the glaring light of & 
heap of turf that blazed in the midst of the apartment, 
Arthur obtained a distinct view of their features ; there 
he saw those bom to better hopes and higher anticipa- 
tions; there he saw those he had once known and 
loved, the playmates of his childhood, the companions 
of his early hopes and fears ; there he beheld them 
banded in open rebellion against a power with which 
they vainly contended, hovering perhaps on instant de* 
struction, or doomed to the slower, but more withering, 
tortures of death or ignominy. 

There, too, he saw grouped in silent meditation, the 
more humble, but not less ardent followers of their 
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adr^otoroas sttthdards. The garb of poverty strangely 
contrasted with the shining arms of the military- equip- 
ments they wore, the belted dagger and pistols al- 
ready in their grasp, to guard against surprise or 
treachery, a look of stern resolve and intrepid daring 
was the general trait in their countenancesj while they 
intently watched the motions of their leaders, who 
continued in earnest debate apparently unmindful of 
every thing but the general cause, though so well aware 
of the danger that surrounded, that each hand rested 
on the hilt of their sword at the slightest noise percep- 
tible from without. Arthur marked them well, he saw 
one rather advanced in years, who, by the energy and 
rapidity of his discourse, he concluded was arguing in 
favour of some active measures, he particularly ad- 
dressed himself to one who stood rather apart from the 
group in a 6xed and thoughtful attitude, his eye resting 
on the flickering flame that waved its red glare over the 
apartment, and who appeared to be their leader by the 
insignia he wore, with the distinction of which Arthur 
was well acquainted ; and, while it marked him for the 
foremost in the enterprise, added peculiar grace to a 
form which, though youthful , was conspicuously digni- 
fied. He listened for some minutes in silence to the 
energetic appeal of his comrade, then raised his head 
as if to answer ; there was a fearful expression of in- 
tense excitement in the wild glance of his dark eye, 
and in the animation of his fine features, and as Arthur 
looked, that wild glance kindled into frenzy, for at that 
moment the glittering bayonets of the English soldiers 
appeared at the door of the hovel. Arthur heard them 
rush on, eager, impetuous, exulting ; a feeling of horrid 
conviction darted through his mind, it was his brother 
Edward; his soul sickened. * Back! back \* heex«laim- 
ed, but in a tone so hollow, so broken, as only despair 
could have breathed, a tone unheard, unheeded amid 
the tumultuous rush of his comrades, for the door was 
by this time forced, and a confused clash of swords and 
firing of arms, was all that Arthur could distinguish. 
The desperate struggle continued for some minutes ; 
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Arthur rushed into the hut* detef9(uiiedr if jptoaiihlA* to 
SAVe die joung leader, who be saw at intervals amid$t 
the confusion recklessly encountering superior numbers ; 
now surrounded by his foes, be seeflaed almost over- 
powered, one moment fearlessly attempting to rsUy bis 
men, the next bending beneath the swords of his 
enemies ; he saw bis cheek flushed, then paler^ be paw 
him wounded, bleeding, yet still continuing the unequal 
conflict, and ^en all was hid in volumes of smoke ufiii 
flame, for the fire had kindled the thatch, and it was 
impossible any longer to distinguish the varieusturns 
of the contest, the clashing swords and noise of the 
fire-arms gradually became fainter and fainter, ^nd a 
deatbful and death-like silence succeeded to the tumult, 
fis the first pale light of the morning cs^st a sickly 
shadow over the scene, mingling as it did with the 
dark volumes of smoke, as here and there the red flame 
still burst, and wreathed, and glimmered. ovier the he^ 
of ruins, serving by their light to reveal more .distinctly 
tl\e feaiful horrors of the scene. Arthur turned away, 
fain would he have closed his eyes for ever on the light 
which, to his imagi|iation, seemed tp shrink frou^ the 
sight, where friend had fought against friend, and 
brother had raised his b&nd against brother. He 
would have fled, but his anxiety to learn the fate of 
Edward detained him an unwilling spectator, a))d he 
still stood pa;le, motionless, and inanimate, when he 
heard his name .pronounced in a .well-rememttered 
voice, whose acceiits bad Qnce breathed peace to his 
soul : a soft hand clasped his feveri^ one— ^a fair form 
stood beside him, the form of ,her he had long loved : 
pale and almost breathless, she yet ^e^xned to .shrink 
from tlie support }\e o ered. * I ca^e, Arthur,' said 
she, * in hopes to ^ave yo^ fro^i thi^ last dishoi^our ; I 
have .heard you ranked with our persecutors ; ^iMnd. (o 
alleviate the fears of a father fmxious ifor bia gon's 
safety, I wished to save you from the crime of shedding 
a brotiieT*s blood. I am too late, and the |;enetous, the 
noble Edward is now -^ — r .* Her tears iaterrmiited her, 
but Arthur could not w.eep with Jier, ,hi? brpwilurnt 
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wkb agony, he would have giTen worlds to have slied 
» tear* for bis heitrt seoned barsting^his pulse scarcely 
vibrated, be tiied to speak bat oould not ;' his lovely 
companion drew him forward, unresisting, towards the 
Sceae of the late contest. ' He may yet be sar^d,' said 
she, ' and thy father may yet rejoice. Her eye glanced 
over the different groups that occuj^ied the ground, t^e 
conquered, disarmed, and despairing, the victors ex- 
ulting, some wounded and sinking, others.stemlj n^eet- 
ing £eir fate in silence, while many seemed to forget 
themselves in their anxiety for their youog chieftain, 
who, wounded, fiEunt, and exhausted, was leaning for 
support on one of his comrades, surrounded by bis fol- 
lowers, and guarded by the English soldiers, who 
w^ted to conduct him from the spot ; the commanding 
o$cer was about to form his detachment to march, and 
witb bis usual generosity offering every accommodatioii 
to bis prisoner, whoj pallid and faint with loss of blood, 
appeared yet unsubdued by his misfortunes. ' I am 
ready,' said he ; ' but first let me see the face of our 
betrayer, (for this spot was too remote to have been 
discovered without a guide) it will be some satisfaction 
at least, to let this ruffian see I am not afraid to die.' 
An involuntary movement among the soldiers follow^id 
this appeal ; they were Englishmen, and each sbruoik 
firom the idea of having been the betrayer of brave 
men. They drew back and discovered Arthur O'JBriev, 
almost supported on the arm of his lovely friend, who 
by this time was endeavouring to offer him consolfition ; 
the eyes of Edward rested on them for a moment ;. be 
recognised that pale statue-Uke form, the hectic flush 
of ei^tbpsiasm fttided from his cheek ; aud, pummoping 
bis remaining strength, be staggered forward, and em- 
bracing his brother with aU the ardour of unfeigned 
ailbctioB, be faintly spoke his name; it was all be 
could, for as be grasped his hand, that of the young 
berp stiflbned into the cold]:^ess of dfiath. 

A.E.H.R. 
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BXTflACTS FBOM THB COMMON-PIiACB-BOOK OW 
A LITBIIART LOUNOBB. 

M0NCHAT18EN. 

Who is the author of Munchausen's Travels, a book 
which every bodj knows, because all boys read it 1 
Two of his stories are to be fonnd in a Portuguese ma* 
gazine, if so it may be called, published about fourscore 
years ago, with this title, * Folheto de Ambas Lisboas.' 
The seventh number contains a tale of a hunter shoot- 
ing a wild boar with a peach-stone, because he had 
exhausted his ball, and afterwards meeting the same 
boar with a peach-tree growing out of his loins. The 
other resemblance is less striking. A waterman talk- 
ing one night, from the street, to a woman at a win- 
dow, and as neither of them could hear distinctly what 
the other said. What do you say ? was frequently re- 
peated by both. The reason why they could not hear 
was, that it froze very hard at the time, and in the 
morning the wall was covered with * what do you says' 
in ice.-^It is not likely that the author of Munchausen 
should have seen these Folhetos; the low wit which 
they are filled with could at no time have been well 
understood beyond the limits of Lisbon, and has long 
been obsolete there, and in all probability very few 
sets have escaped the use of worthless papers, ' pub- 
lished in loose sheets, and thereby tempting the des- 
truction which they deserve. But it is probable, that 
the Portuguese and English' writers both have had 
recourse to the same storehouse of fable. 

CORTES. 

Diego Velasquez took Cortes with him to Cuba as 
one of his secretaries, a situation for which he was not 
at that time well qualified, being too apt to jest, and 
too fond of conversation. . Whatsoever the cause may 
have been, they soon disagreed. Judges of appeal 
arrived at Hispaniola, and the malcontents in Cuba 
drew out secretly their complaints against the governor. 
There were no other means of crossing over, to present 
them, than in an open canoe, and Cortes undertook 
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tkis desperate ierrice. Just as %e was abont to em- 
bark»-he was sened, and the papers foind apon him. 
Velasqaes, at first, was aboat to hang him ; but« upon 
intercession, contented himself with putting him in 
irons, and embarking him on board ship, to send him 
to Hispaniola. He contrired to rid himself of bis 
fetters, and while the crew were asleep, got orerboard, 
and trusted himself upon a log of wood, for he could 
not s-.vim. It was ebb tide, and he was carried a league 
out from the ship : the flow drove him upon shore, but 
he was so exhausted that he was on the point of letting 
loose his hold, and resigning himself to his fate. It 
was not yet day ; he hid himself, knowing search 
would be made for him as soon as he was missed on 
board, and when the church doors were opened he 
took sanctuary. — Near this church there dwelt one 
Juan Xuares, who had a handsome sister^ of excellent 
character. Cortes beheld her, and found means to let 
her know it. Whoever has seen Vertue's print of 
Cortesy from Titian's picture, will know, that of all 
men he must have been the most beautiful. One day 
he was slippine out of the church to visit her, an 
alguasil watched him, slipt in at another door, came 
out behind him, caught him behind, and carried him 
to prison. — Velasquez was about to proceed against 
him with extreme rigour ; but this governor being of a 
generous nature, was persuaded to forgive him. Cortes 
married the girl, and said he was as well contented 
with her as if she had been the daughter of a duchess. 
The alguaril, Juan Escudero, who had entrapped him, 
was one of the conspirators whom he afterwards hung 
in New Spain. 

THB XCHO OF GBITETXT. 

In a country-house called Genetey, situated near 
Roaen, and in a large court, broader than long, 
terminated at the end by the front of the house, and 
turroonded on all sides by walls formed in a demi- 
circle. In this place is found a most extraordinary 
echo. The person who sings, instead of hearing a 
repetition of the echo, hears but his own voice, whilst 
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those who tisten* hear the r^etUitti of the eehb, hot 
with the mctt aBtoniahing TBiutioiu^ the aehp appear- 
ing At times to approach and retire. At one monbeat 
the voice is disuactly heard; in the next, aoarealy 
audible. The person heaia hut one Toioe, others mamiif. 
For some the echo is on the right, for othera on the 
left. In short, the manaer in which the yoioe and 
echo is heard, depends on the different f^oes that the- 
person who sings, and those who listen, ooenpy. It 
certainly appears, that the true cause of this phenoaie- 
non is found in the form of the spot where the echo is 
heard; and it is affirmed, that this invention was 
formerly brought over from Italy to France, by Mon- 
sieur de Lilly, president of the office of finances at 
Rouen. 

HIBBRKrAK ACUTBKXSS. 

When Genersl V--^-^ was quartered in a n&all 
town in Irelaad, he aad his lady were regnlaily be- ^ 
sieged, whenever they got into their carriage, by an- 
old beggar waneo, who Icepfc her post at the door,. 
assailing them daily with fresh importunities and 
fresh tales of distresa. At last, the lady's oharity and 
the geattral's patienoe were nearly exhausted, but 
their petitioner a wit was still in its pristine ▼% our. 
One morning art the acouatomed hour, when iSaa lady 
was getting into her carriage, Ae old weman begeji"^ 
' Agh I my lady, success to your ladyship, and aaoDesf 
to your honor's hoaor, this morning of idl days ia tha 
yeari for snre did'at I dream last inght» that her 
ladyship gave me a poand oi is, and that your hoaor 
gave me a pound af tohacco V 

* But, my good woman,' said the general, ' doyen 
not know Uiat dreams always ga by ihe rules of con- 
traxyr 

'bo 'they ao, j^e your honor 1' rejoiaad theoM 
woman* ' Uian it mnat be your honor that will pw^ 
me Ihe ta, and her ladyship that will gi^e ma the 
iobacoof 

The fianeraL struck with her ready wii, gare the 
ingeaioua dreamer the value of her dieam. 
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KILCOLMAN CASTLE, IRELAND. 

Our cut represents so much as time has left of the 
Castle of Kilcolman, an ancient strong-hold of the 
Earls of Desmond. It is situated on the north side of 
a fine lake in the midst of a vast plain, which is ter- 
minated to the east by the Waterford mountains, in 
the north bj the Ballybowra hills, and bj the Nagle 
and Kerry mountains on the north and east.* Its 
immediate claim to the interest of its visitors of the 
present day is, that it was once the residence of 
Edmund Spenser, the author of the ' Faery Queen,' 
and the spot in which the greater part of that poem 
was composed. 

The life of Spenser was one not marked by any ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes, and but fur the lamentable 
manner in which it closed, the history of his writings 
would be the history of his life. 

He was bom in East Smithfield, as it is supposed, 
about the year 1530. His parentage appears tb have 
been bumble, though in one of his poems ha claims 

• Smiths ♦ Hiwory of Cork.' 
VOL. II. Sept, 1828. m 
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kindred from the noble family of Spensers of North- 
amptonshire. Of his early education nothing jta 
known ; but it appears that he was entered of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, in the low rank of a size, 
in 1569. He took the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts ; and in 1576 is said to hare been an unsuc* 
oessful candidate for a fellowship. He, however, here 
formed an acqnaintanee with' the eccentric Gabriel 
Harvey, by whom he was introduced to Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose patronage gave a colour to his future 
fortunes. It is certain that he met with some disap- 
pointment at college, which was probably the cause of 
his quitting the university, for we find him soon after, 
taking up his residence with some relations in the 
North of England. Here occurred an incident of some 
importance in a poet's life — that of his falling in love. 
The rural fair who was ihe object of his first passion, 
and whom he has commemorated under the*name of 
Rosalinde, after leading him through the usual vicissi- 
tudes of a love adventure, finally deserted him for a 
more ^voured lover. This circumstance probably gave 
him a turn to pastoral poetry ; for the ' Shepherd's 
Calendar/ which is partly devoted to amorous com- 
plaint, was his first publication. It appeared in 1679, 
dedicated, under the humble signature of Immerito, to 
Mr. afterwards Sir Philip, Si&ey. Sidney requited 
this compliment by patronizing the poet, and intro- 
duced him to his uncle, the favourite Leicester, who 
engaged him as an agent for his service in foreign 
countries. Whether or no he actually travelled abroad 
in this capacity is doubted; but he could not have 
been long in this employ, since we find him, in 1580, 
attending Lord Grey of Wilton, a^ipointed lord deputy 
of Ireland, as his secretary. In this situation, Spenser 
displayed those talents for business which are usually, 
though unjustly, represented as incompatible with a 
poetic genius. He returned with Lord Grey in 15dS, 
and was probably for some years a suitor at court, 
where he would have ample experience of those 
chagrins and disappointments which he has with so 
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much energy described in the well known lines of his 
• Mother Hubbard's Tsle,' beginning. 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not trj'd 
What hell it is in suing long to byde, &c. 

lie was at length, howoFer, rewarded for his patience, 
and through the good offices of his friends, the Lords 
Grey and Leicester, and Sir P. Sidney, obtained f 
grant from the crown, in 1586, of upwards of three 
thousand acres of land in the county of Cork, out of 
the vast forfeited property of the Earl of Desmond. 
This w#8 the last act of kindness which Sydney had a 
ahAre in conferring on him. He died in the sama 
year famishing an almost solitary instance of Tirtue 
passing through life uncalumniated. Spenser went 
OFer in 1587 to take uossession of this estate, on which 
stood the Castle of Kilcolman, and which wantec) 
nothing but security to render it a noble remuneration 
for any senrioes he could have performed. His resi* 
dence here commanded a view of above half the 
breadth of Ireland, and must, when the adjacent up- 
lands were wooded, have been a most romantic and 
pleasant situation. 

In the style of pastoral poetry he describes himself, 
in allusion to his place of abode, as keeping his sheep 
'under the foot of Mqle, that mountain bore,' and 
frequenting the * coolly shade of the green alders by 
the Mulla's shore.' Here he received a visit in 1589 
from that splendid character Sir Walter Balegh, who 
had been a commander in Ireland under Lord Grey,, 
and had obtained a large grant of land from the crown. 
Spenser celebrates him in a poem under the title of the 
' Shepherd of the Ocean,' and highly extols his courtesy 
and elegant accomplishments. The poet was then 
engaged in the composition of his * Faers Queen,' of 
which he bad written the three first books ; and the 
visit of Kalegh confirmed his resolution to publish 
them. Spenser has commemorated this interview and 
the inspiring influence of Halegh's praise under the 
figurative description OJT two shepherds tuning their 
pipes beneath the alders of the Muiia^a iiction with^ 

M 2 
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which the mind will perhaps be much less satisfied, 
than bj recalling the scene as it reallj existed. When 
we conceive Spenser reciting his compositions to 
Ralegh, in a scene so beautifallj appropriate, the 
mind casts a pleasing retrospect over that influence 
which the enterprise of the discoverer of Virginia, and 
the genius of the author of the * Faery Queen/ have 
respectively produced on the fortune and language of 
England, The fancy might be pardoned for a mo- 
mentary superstition, that the genius of their country 
hoverea, unseen, over their meeting, casting her first 
look of regard upon the poet, that was destined to in- 
spire her future Milton, and the other on the maritime 
hero, who paved the way for colonising distant re- 
gions of thie earth where the langue^e of England was 
to be spoken, and the poetry of Spenser to be admired. 
At the persuasion of his niend, Spenser accompanied 
Ralegh to England, where his poems were published, 
with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth, and an intro- 
ductory letter addressed to Ralegh explaining the plan 
of the whole projected work. * Ralegh,* says Spenser, 
' first enhanced to him the grace of 3ie queen ;' but it 
is said that he had before been introduced to her by 
Sir Philip Sidney. Elizabeth rewarded his poetry and 
dedication by a pension of fifty pounds per annum, 
granted" in 1591 ; and he has been termed her laureat, 
though the title was not formally conferred upon him. 
" Spenser returned to Ireland in 1391 ; and about his 
fortieth year he contracted a marriage with * a country 
lass of low degree,' but possessed of charms sufficient 
to inspire him with a rapturous and very poetical 
epithalamium. He had not long enjoyed his connu- 
bial happiness, before it was disquieted by the dis- 
turbances in Ireland, excited by the Earl of Tyrone, 
which wjis probably the cause of his visiting England 
in 1595. Here he printed some poems, and also drew 
up a plan for tlie entire reduction of that island in the 
space of two winters, which he completed in the next 
year, giving it the title of * A View of the State of 
Ireland.* This piece lay in manuscript till it was 
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pziated in 1653, bj Sir James Ware, who bMtow* 
much applause on the mfonnation and judgment dia- 
plajed in it; though he intimates that there was a 
want of moderation in some of the suggestions. la 
what he says concerning the history and antiquities of 
the country, • there are many errors, and the fimciiul 
turn of a poet is more oonspacuoas than the sobriety 
of a judicious enquirer. The antiquities of Ireland have^ 
since been more successfully explored, though on that 
subject Spenser i» still a respectable authority. The great 
value of the book is the authentic and curious picture of 
national manners and circumstanoes which it exhibits ; 
and its style is as nervous as the matter is copious and 
amusing. In 15^6 he published a new edition of the 
' Faery Queen,' with three additional books, which- 
only half completed his original design. There is a 
traditionary story that the remaining six books were 
lost by a servant who was entrusted to carry them to 
England, which would be one of the greatest disastefs 
a poet could suffer, and might greatly contribute, with 
his other misfortunes, to Inreak his spirits; but the 
fact is very questionable ; and it is most probable that 
they were never finished, but that some parts which he 
had composed were deatzoyed with his house. The 
following extract, from one of the most agreeable of 
modem travellers in Ireland^ will give the sequel of 
Spenser's life and its sorrowfol ending, as well as a re- 
oeot description of ell that zemains of Kileolman Castle. 
Kiloolman Castle is distant three English miles 
from Doaeraile, and is seated in aa unpctnresque a 
spot as at present could have been selected. Many of 
the delightfiil and visionaiy anticipations I had in- 
dulged, from the pleasure of visiting the place where 
the Fairy Queen had been composed, were at an end 
on beholding the monotonous reality of the country. 
Com fields, divided from pasturage by numerous in- 
tersecting hedges, constituted almost the only variety 
of feature for a considerable extent around ; and the 
woiantaiiM bounding the prospect^ partook even in a 
>Mr. CffoAon Craker, in his * Reaeorches.* 
m3 
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greater degree of the same want of variety in their 
forms. The ruin itself stands on a little rocky emi- 
nence. Spreading before it slies a tract of fiat and 
8wamp7 ground, through which, we were informed, 
the 'Kiver Bregoghight' ^ad its. course, and though 
in winter, when swoln by mountain torrents, a deep 
and rapid stream, its channel at present was com- 
pletely dried up. * 
' Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look £or streams immortalized in song, 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie ; 

Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry.' 

Judging from what remained, the original form of 
Kilcolman was an oblong square, flanked by a tower 
at the south-east comer. The. apartment in the base- 
ment story has still its stone arched roof entire, and is 
used as a shelter for cattle; the narrow screw-like 
stain of the tower are nearly perfect, and lead to an 
extremely small chamber, which we found in a state of 
complete desolation. On ascending the highest point, 
I observed the word Mvlla deeply scratched over an . 
arched recess by some sentimental visitor who has thus 
partially realised the concluding wish of that topogra- 
pher to whom so many writers are indebted for their 
account of Kilcolman : * Pity it is/ says Smith, * that 
some friendly stone, which might be placed at a small 
expense in the ruin of the castle, does not point out its 
(once) immortal inhabitant.* The correct Dr. Smith 
seems to have been inspired with a poetic spirit, and 
deviated from his usual antiquarian accuracy in de- 
scribing the abode of Spenser, so far as to tell us that 
Kilcolman Castle * is now almost level with the 
ground, and was situated on the north side of a fine 
lake in the midst of a large plain, commanding a view 
of above half the breadth of Ireland.' 

Since the foregoing account was written, this ruin 
has braved the storm of more than seventy winters 
and that its walls have still some stateliness, the ar 
nexed drawing will prove. The • fine lake ' mentione'!. 
I presume, must have been an inundation of the Rite- 
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Bregogue ; and the * view of above half the breadth of 
Ireland/ a prospect certaiuly not exceeding fifteen 
miles ! 

I consider Dr. Smith's County Histories as the best 
authorities, and yet in this instance it is difficult to re- 
concile what I saw with his account of Kilcolman, 
particularly as that author writes as if he had carefully 
examined its lake; he tells us, that, 'the country 
people use the water to cur& warts/ in common with 
' another lake in the neighbourhood, called Lough An 
Ulla, which, they say, has better success ; but there 
seems to be a good deal of superstition in those sort 
of cures, as I could discover nothing in the water 
whereby they might be eflFected.' 

Kilcolman was granted by Queen Elizabeth, on the 
Srth June, 1516, to Speoser (who went into Ireland 
as secretary to Lord Grey), with chree thousand and 
twenty-eight acres of land, at the rent of 17/. S«. 6d, ; 
on the same conditions with the other undertakers (as 
they were termed) between whom the forfeited Des- 
mond estate was divided. These conditions implied 
a residence on the ground, and their chief object seems 
to hare been the peopling Munster with English fami- 
lies ; a favourite project of Elizabeth's, for strengthen- 
ing the English influence in Ireland, by creating the 
tie of consanguinity between the two countries. 

It is supposed that this castle was the principal 
residence of Spenser for about ten years, during which 
time he composed the works that have chiefly contri- 
buted to his fame. But the turbulent and indignant 
spirit of the Irish regarded not the haunts of the muse 
as sacred, and wrapped the poet's dwelling, in flames. 
An infant child of S)>enser's, together with his most 
valuable property, were consumed, and he returned 
into England ; where, dejected and broken-hearted, he 
died soon after, at an inn in King Street, West- 
minster. 
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THJi PARTING. 

FareweH ! we shafl not meet again, 
As we are parting now! 

L.E.L. 

Farewell, — farewell t for we must part, 
Perchance on earth to meet no more ; 

Go, take with thee life's hetter part. 
To some far distant foreign shore. 

I would not thou should'st think of moi 

Or give one dream to days gone hy ; 
Thy path must be o'er yonder sea. 

Thy home beneath a brighter sky. 
And hark ! from yonder cypress grove 

How softly swells the twilight hymn ; 
And seff in yonder sky above 

One star alone shines fiiint and dim. 
Sweet memories of many an hour. 

That I have spent with love and thee. 
When silence reigned o'er hall and bow'r, 

And shadows fell o*er lawn and sea. 
And hours like these will come again, 

Awakening mem'ry's fondest speU, 
When twilight hymn, and vesper strain, 

float sofUy over ocean's swell. 
And oft, as yonder evening star 

. Shall shine in beaul^ o'er the sea, 
ril deem its silver light afar, 

A beam of beauty sent from thee. 
But hark ! the distant signal gun 

Comes booming o'er the ocean's tide ; 
For us Time's latest sands are run. 

And billows soon will part us wide. 
But, though yon bark should bear thee far, 

Thy memory shall be a spell, 
A ray of hope — a beacon-star. 

To guide me through life's way. — Farewell. 

F. M. 
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.THB CONDE IiUGANOR. 
Much has been done for Itdifui noTels, and yet not 
more than tliej desenre. A different &te has awaited 
those of Spam, although they desecre high honour no 
less than the others. None of the latter present more 
irresistible claims to our attention than that which 
bears the title of ' £1 Conde Lucanor.' It is of half 
Arabic origin ; and bears the tinge of Moorish man^ 
ners and Moorish feelings, in every page. As an 
illustration of the manners which prevailed in Spain, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it is 
unique and invaluable. It consists of a collection of 
short tales, or rather apologues. They are not so 
much distinguished for invention or incident, as for 
enforcing some moral principle, or some rule for human 
conduct. ^ One of them we have selected as a speci- 
men ; which, besides its intrinsic merit, derives an 
additional interest from its resemblance to the plan of 
our own Shakespeare's ' Taming of the Shrew.* 

CONCERNING WHAT HAPPENED TO A CERTAIN TOVNtt 
MAN UPON THE DAY OF HIS MARRIAGE. 

' One dav the Conde Lucanor, speaking with hit ' 
counsellor ratronio, said : — ** Fatronio, I have a ser- 
vant who informs me that he has it in his power to 
marry a very wealthy woman, but who is higher in 
station than himself. It would, he says, be a very ad- 
vantageous match for him, only for one difficulty which 
stands in the way, and it is iJiis. He has it on good 
authority that this woman is one of the most violent 
and wilftd creatures in the world, and now I ask for 
your counsel, whether I ought to direct him to marry 
this woman, knowing what her character is, or advise 
him to give up the match V* ** My Lord Conde Lu- 
canor," said Patronio, **if your man hath any resem- 
blance to the son of a certain good man, who was a 
Moor, I advise him to marry at all venture, but if he 
be not like him, I think he had better desist." And 
the Conde then inquired how tl^at afiair had been. 

* " THE HISTORY. 

' ** Fatronio said, that in a certain town there lived 
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a Moor, who had one son, the best young man ever 
known perhaps in the world. He was not, however, 
wealthy enough to enable him to accomplish half the 
many laudable obiecta which his heart prompted him 
to undertake ; and for this reason he was in great per- 
plexity, having the will and not the power. Now in 
that same town dwelt another Moor, far more honoured 
and rich than the youth's father, and he too had aa only 
daughter who offered a strange contrast to this excel- 
lent young man, her manners being as violent and bad 
as his were good and pleasing, insomuch that no man 
liked to think of an union with such an infuziate 
threw. 

' " Now that good youth one day came to his father, 
and said, ' Father, I am well assured that you are uot 
rich enough to support me aeeording to what I oon^ 
eeive becoming and honoural^le. It will, therefore, be 
incumbent upon me to lead a mean and indolent life, 
or to quit the country ; so that if it seem good unto 
you, 1 should prefer for the best to form some marriage 
alliance by which I may be enabled to open myself a 
wiy to higher things.' and the father replied, that it 
would please him well if his son should be enabled to 
many according to his wishes. He then said to his 
lather that if he thought he should be able to manage 
it, he should be happy to have the* only daughter of 
that %ood man given hmi in marriage. Hearing thi«, 
the father was much surprised, and answered, that as 
be understood the matter, there was not a single man 
whom he knew, how poor soever he might be, who 
would consent to marry such a vixen. And his son 
replied, that he asked it as a particular favour that he 
would bring about this marriage, and so far insisted, 
that however strange he thought the request, his father 
gave his consent. In consequence, h6 went directly 
to seek the good man, with whom he was on the most 
friendly terms, and having acquainted him with all 
that had passed, begged that he would be pleased to 
bestow his daughter's hand upon his son, who had 
courage enougk to marry her. Now ^en the good 
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nan faeftfd this proposal froAi the lips of his best 
fnend, he said to him : — ' Good God, my friend, if I 
were to do any such thing, I should serve you a yerr 
had turn ; ibr you possess an excellent son, and it 
would be a great piece of treachery on my part, if I 
were to consent to make him so unfortunate, and be* 
come aeoessary to his death. Nay, 1 may say. worse 
than death, for better would it be for him to be dead 
than tobd married to my daughter! And you must 
not think that I say thus much to. oppose your wishes ; 
for as to that matter I should be well pleased to give 
her to your son, or to any body's son who would be 
foolish enough to rid my house of her.* To this his 
friend replied, that he felt very sensibly the kind mo- 
tives which led him to speak thus ; and intreated that, 
as his son seemed bent upon the match, he would be 
pleased to give the lady in marriage. He i^eed, and 
accordingly the ceremony took place. The bride was 
brought to her husband's house, and it being a custom 
with the Moors to give the betrothed a supper, and to 
set out the feast for them, and then to take leave and 
return to visit them on the ensuing day, the ceremony 
was performed accordingly. However, the fathers and 
motbexB, and all the relations of the bride and bride- 
groom went away with many misgivings, fearing that 
when they returned the ensuing day they should 
either iind the young man dead, or in some very bad 
plight indeed. 

* "So it oame to pass that as soon as the young 
people were left alone, they seated themselves at the 
table, and before the dreaded bride had time to open 
her lips, the bridegroom looking -behind him, saw 
stationed the^ his favourite mastiff dog, and he said 
to hkn SMnewhat sharply :— ' Mr. Mastiff, bring us 
some water for out hands ;' and the dog stood still, 
sad did not do it. His master then repeated the order 
more fiercely, but the dog stood still as before. His 
master then leaped up in a great passion from the 
table, and seiaing his sword, ran towards the mastiff* 
who, s^itig him coining, ran away, leaping over the 
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«biUn and tables aad tho lire, trying fl?er^, pUce .t». 
make his escape, with the bridegropm hard in p,ur»iiit 
of lum. At length reaching the dog, be smote off bis 
bead with his sword, then bewed off bis legs, and. all 
bis body, until tbe whole place was covered with 
blood. He then resumed his place at table, all covered 
as he was with gore ; and soon casting bis eyes around 
be beheld a lap-dog^and commanded him to bring him 
water for his hands, and because be was not obeyed, 
be said : — ' How, false traitor 1 see you not the fate of 
the mastiff, because be would not do as I commanded 
bim ? I vow diat if you offer to contend one moment 
with me, I will treat tbee to ibe same fare as I did the 
mastiff ;* and when he found it was not done, be arose, 
seized bim by the legs, and dashing bim against the 
wall, actually beat his brains out ; showing even more 
rage than against the poor mastiff. Then in a great 
passion be returned to the table, and cast bis eyes 
about on all sides, while his bride, fearful tbat be bad 
taken leave of his senses, ventured not to utter a word. 
At length he fixed bis eyes upon bis horse that waa 
standing before the door, though he had only that one ; 
and he commanded bim to bring bim water, which the 
horse did not do. * How now, Mr. Horse/ cried the 
husband, * do you imagine because I have only you, 
that 1 shall suffer you to live, and not do as I com- 
mand you ? No ! I will inflict as hard a death u^a 
you as upon the others ; yea, there is no living thing 
I have in the world which I will spare, if I be not 
obeyed.' But the horse stood where be was, and his 
master approaching with the greatest rage smote off 
his head, and cut Mm to piecea with his sword. And 
when his wife saw that he bad actually killed hia 
horse, having no other, and heard him declare that he 
would do the same to any creature that ventured te 
disobey him, she found that he had by no means don# 
it by way of iest, and took such an alarm that ahft 
hardly knew if she were dead or alive. For aU oo- 
verea with gore as be was, be again seated himself at 
table, swearing tbat though he had a thousand horaes 
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or wlvei, orperraiittf if thty rofuted to do bit bahMt. 
he would kill them all ; ftoid he agftin began to look 
ftround him, holding his sword in hu hand. And after 
he had looked well round him, and found no tiring 
thing near him, he turned his ejes fiercely towards his 
wife, and said in a great passion : ' Get up, and bring 
me some water to wash my hands !' and his wife, ex- 
pecting nothing less than to be cut to pieces, rose in a 
great hurry, and gi?ing him water for his hands, said 
to him : ' Ah, how I ought to return thanks > to God/ 
who inspired you with the thought of doing as you 
hare done ! for otherwise, owing to the wrong treat- 
ment of my .foolish friends, I should hare behaved the 
same to vou as to them.' Afterwards he commanded 
her to help him to something to eat, and this in such a 
tone, that she felt as if her head were on the point of 
dropping off upon the floor -, so that in this way was 
the understanding between them settled during that 
night, and she never spoke, but only did every thing 
which he required her to do. After they had reposed 
some time, her husband said : * The passion I have 
been put into this night hinders me from sleeping : 
get up, and see that nobody comes to disturb me, and 
prepare for me something well cooked to eat.' 

< « When it came fiill day, and the fathers, mothers ' 
and other areUtivea arrived at the door, they all listen* 
•d» and hearing no one speak, at first concluded that 
the unfortunate man was either dead, or mortally 
wounded by his ferocious bride. In thia they were 
the more confirmed when they saw the bride standing 
at the door, and the bridegroom not there. But when 
^e lady saw them advancing, she walked gently on . 
tiptoe towards them, and whispered : — * False friends, 
as you are, how dared you to come up to the door in 
that way, or to say a word ! Be silent ! as you value 
your tives, and mine also.' And when the]^ were all 
made acquainted with what she said, they greatly 
wondered ; but when they learnt all that had passed 
during the night, their wonder was changed into ad- 
miration of the young man, for having so well known 

vot. II. 1828. N 
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haw to mantge wliat ooneerned Mnif and to maintain 
order in his house. And from that day forth, so excel- 
lently was his wife governed, and well-conditioned in 
everf respect, that thej led a yery pleasant life to- 
gether. Such, indeed, was the good example set hy 
8»e son-in-law, that, a few days afterwards, the father- 
in-law, desirous of the same happy^ change in his 
household, also killed a horse : but his wife only said 
to him : * By my faith, Don Tulano, you hftve thought 
of this plan somewhat too late in the day ; we are now 
too w^l acquainted with each other.' 

* " And you, my Lord Conde Lucanor, if that ser- 
vant of jTOurs wi^ies to many such a woman, and hath 
as great a heart as this youth, in God's name, adrise . 
him to take her, for he will surely know how to 
manage in his house. But should he be of another 
kidney, and not so well know what is most befitting 
faim, then let him take his chance. And I further ad- 
vise you, that wiih whatever manner of men you have 
to do, you always give them well to understand on 
what footing they are to stand. And the Conde held 
this for a good example, and made it as it is, and it 
wis esteened good. Also because Don Juan found it 
a good example, he ordered it to be written in this 
book, and made these verses, which say as follow : — 
* *• If at irst you don't show yourself just what you are, 
MThen you afterwards wish it, you'll find it a bar.** ' 

SONG OF THE SWISS EXILE. 
Tais land may be light with its spring sunshine ; 
Its halls may be glad with the foaming wine ; 
But it is not a land of joy for me. 
My dwelling is far o'er the mountain free. 
Where the eagle sails in power and might. 
And the chamois bounds o'er the rock's dark heigh . 

Wherever my wandering footsteps roam. 

My thoughts flow back to my native home 

My fhncy loves o'er its scenes to dwell. 

By each mountain-stream, and each fern clad well. 
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'Neath its darkiiug wood* wb«re the wild deer roam. 
Where the hunter and hart have alike their home. 

Sweet laiid of my birth, shall I see you again ; 
Shall I hear once more thy moantain strain P 
I shall see you no more ;— but itoy fairy dreams. 
Will still hover around thy mountam MieemM, 
Near my native home, in the woodland dell, 
Sweet land of my bhrth !— Facew«U> farewell I 

F.M. 

LINlid WllITTSIf ON RISADIN^ SbMtt EA^tY 
POBMS OP A DECBASfcD 9'ltXEN0. 

TttKSE early fines ! — what do they tell ? 

Of genius passed away. 
Of flowers that withet'd as they fell, 

Of hopes more bright than they ; 
Thobgh thou art gone, yet these alone, 
Biifl whisper as they were thine own. 

They caii back many a cherished dmam, 

Of mttmeats spent im aong^. 
When pe^sy was in each beitm. 

Of starlight clear and strong* 
And ' tbougirts that bteathe and words that bam,' 
Overflowed as from a fountain-am ! 

^et must we weep that thou art gone. 

Past like a dream away ; 
Yet has thy lyre a sofber tone* 

Thy song a prouder lay 
Than ever we on earth might know, 
Whilst thou wert singing here below. 

Shade of departed worth, adieu ! 

I've strung my lyre to thee, ^ 
la this my strain to friendship due. 

Scarce worthy thine or thee ; 
Yet o*er my heart there eame a spell 
Whispering of thee— Fftrewell, farewell ! 

F» M» 
' n8 
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LAW STUDENTS. 



Lie«(enaii(s» {enUemen , of companiet, yoanger loni of young^ 
brothers, the cankers of a calm world, and a long peace. 

Faftqf, 

Law Studxkts h^re, for many years past, fbrmed a 
conspicuons part of th« society of the metropoUs, 
though this has always been from their numbers, rather 
than their importance. They have usually been a sort 
of respectable yagabonds, fellows without 'a local 
habitation, and a name ;' for to be a law student, is no 
more to ha?e a name, than to live up three pair of 
stairs in Fig-Tree Court is to haye a local liabitati4Mi. 
They wander about the town like stray sheep, and, al- 
though there is no place in which they are not to be 
fpund, there is none to which they seem to belong. 
Their numbers haye indeed, of late, increased to a 
yery melancholy degree ; and, as the reduction of the 
army has been a main cause of this deplorable eyil, I 
am not quite sure that the advantages of peace are not 
rather overbalanced. I am not certain they are much 
diminished by this multiplication of embryo lawyers, 
this fry of black tadpoles, who will perhaps one day, 
unless the nation's ^ood genius shall avert that destiny, 
become large legal toads. While the war lasted, it 
operated like the safety-valve in a steam<engint, and 
carried off redundant idlers and coxcombs, to the great 
relief of the whole community; and without ever 
causing the slightest regret for a set of persons, of 
whom we ' took no note, but by their loss.' Now^ un- 
happily for us, they aU turn lawyers, or rather law 
students. — Heaven knows how great the difference !— 
and one cannot venture into any kind of company 
without having before one's eyes the fear of meeting 
some unemployed youth with vacant head, and long 
tongue, who, for lack of a better, or more definite title, 
calls himself a Student at Law. I am, for my own 
part, sick of them to the last degree ; and I think the 
legislature ought to interfere to check the growth of an 
evil, which is not less alarming tlian provoking ; be- 
eaase, unless some measure be speedily put in prao- 
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tioe to xe&a»9 the iNipenbaiidsat numlMrft of tbi« 
bnneh of gens togatn, the oopaequenoea may even h« 
far more pernicious to poaterity than they are inoonve- 
iiiesit to ouraeUes. Twentjr yeara henee Napoieon'a 
aaroasm will hare loatitapomt; and, if hit auooeaaora 
aball na<t, ere that period, in their piety and wiiMk«i» 
^kttve provided oar yovth with the mora oo&gemal, and 
•eareely leae miadhieroae, empioymant of cttttin| 
throata, wo ahiM he called * a tead of lawyam/ inateal 
of ^ a natioti of ahopkeepera/ 
' £Tery body ia now-a-daya a law atodeat. Them ia 
Bovar a Arther, from one end of the land to the other, 
4hat haa an migaiMy bey, with good parla, aad littie 
isdnatry, who doea not reaolTo to make ham a tHHiilh 
tar ; and then dreama of tiie aeala and mace, as a mat- 
ter of ooarae, wiHi the moat miraculoaa eomplaoeney. 
If any good-vatored friend ahoold attempt to toaae 
hitti fr6m thia deloaion, by pointing oat the thooaand 
ill efaimoeB, and llie numeroaa aceidmta of Tarioai 
fcands, whieh may interpoae to thwart hia unstable 
liMea, ^e thiok-aknlled parent ents him abort with 
' Why, air, the Lord ChsmcellOT had, at my eon's atf«, 
mo better prospeet than he has.' Or, ' the late Chief 
lasdee of the Gommoii Pleas was amerdiaDt*a clerl, 
aoEid tiMpnaeBt Chief Jnstiee waa of a atill lower rank 
in society;' or, 'e?e*y body in Cantetbury knoWs 
who Lord Tenterden's father was.' And then, r o aao A - 
ingwifh true parentis abortaightedAess, he infers limt, 
becaase ^ese mten, eadli of whom posseaaea -a genius 
which Win ^ itaelf alwars rise to that leTeiwbMh 
•aitits ita nature, and in whom the lapae of many yean, 
gMat patience and aaaidaity, end no small shsoe Of 
^gfood ttrtnna, bare matared ihat fthcitoos talent witfi 
wliidh Uifey wora b^m, his own bopefal oub must thena- 
iwa oiF iMSeasity, in due thne, arri<re at the sattie 
^gnitf , WitlMMit a single <!|iialifiaation in eottHBOb witfi 
ihe distingoklied peraonagea, of whose rank and etti<- 
venoe^ rather than of their noble attdbutes, be is omu- 
lOM. My advice to auch parents alwaya is, 'Sir, 
«n(ke yoUf Mna bnekHtver, or j if he is aiaUy, a tafto^; 
•' k3 
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but donH M&d him to ta Inn of Court, unku ^roa with 
to ruin your offspring, f nd to sow disftppointmont for 
yoorseu.' 

The lads themselves are, in general, much more to 
he commiserated than censored ; they plunge into a 
career of which thef know nothing, and perhaps, for 
the most part, care as little. Thej understand only/ 
that they are one day to wear a wig, and a prunella 
gown ; that in the mean time fhey are to enjoy free- 
dom from the controul of Others, and tutors ; and— 
that they are to live in Ijondon. They then, become, 
as it is called, the pupils of a pleader, or draughtsman, 
in whose chambers they do just whatthey like, that is 
to say— nothing at all; and they spend the ruinous 
leisure that is tiius forced upon them in idle, if not in 
vicious, pursuits. Young men with f^ood prospects, of 
course, very rarely apply themselves to the study of 
the law :-*-! heard a conversation between two fashion- 
able young men, very lately, which sufficiently illus- 
trates this.. They were both Trinity College men, and 
met, after not having seen each other for two yeartf, 
at the house of a friend of mine* One of them, Hanr^ 
Walters, is a young man of easy fortune ; the other (m 
the only son ef old Bung, the dry-salter. ' Bung, my 
dear fellow,' cried Walters, * how have you been this 

3^ 1 how are all our old friends at Trinity V < Faith, 
airy, I know as little of Trinity as you do,' seplied 
Bung; *I have not been there for these eighteen 
mondia.' ' Where haye you been hiding then V * I 
have been studying the law, and am to he called from 
— .* *The law! why so have I! — Who are you 
with V * Chitty.' * The devil !— so am I, and have 
l^n for these two years ; strange I should neyer have 
met you !' Now I did not think it strange at aU,, be- 
Cfrase I knew one of them had lived in France during 
the greater part of the periods which they respectively 
mentioned, coming oyer for a few da3rs in term, to 
show his face in the Hall; and that the other had 
divided his time between his uncle's seat in Sool!land, 
and his own box in Leicestershire, neither of them 
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baying perhBOt been within Mr« ChiUj*% dkunb«M 
fi7« times in toeir lives. 

I do not blame these gentlemen, for I think they 
were quite right in preferring Paris, and fox-bunting, 
and noor-game shooting, to Mr. Chitty and his spedal 
pleas, both of which latter are, however, in their way 
highly req>ectable. But it is a further proof that men 
of sttbatance will not devote themselves to so ungrate- 
ful a pmnnit ; and I venture to assert, that not one man 
in twenty who has the uncontrolled possession of fire 
hundred a-jear, has ever en^braoed the profession, in 
modem times. It would be strange indeed if he did ; 
disappointments numerous, and, till thej are enconn« 
tered, unexpected, harass the path of the aspirant for 
forensic honours, or emolument, at every step ; pa-> 
tience, almost superhuman patience, is required of 
him for many tedious years at that period of life when 
men haiuB the least of it to bestow r he has the morti- 
fication to behold himself outstripped in his pursuit 
by pert dullness, impudence, servility, tricking, and 
chicanery ; and the disgust which is Uios engendered 
ip every generous mind, fills it with bitterness, and 
turns it, sickening, from a career in which virtue and' 
talent. are not always sure of the reward they are. 
always entitled to. I do not mean to say that the base, 
artifices I have mentioned lead the persons who prac* 
t^se them to the highest honours, but they plaoe them 
among the rich and contented blockheads and knaves, 
while pale and honest genius may starve before the 
tardy ^portunity arrives at which it's worth shall be 
recognised. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, or rather 
perhaps beeaose Uiey are not all perceived, numbers, 
of men are annually found who throw themselves into 
this profession, and • become nominal law students. 
Half-pay officers, Irish gentlemen, and that sort of 
persons mentioned in the Epigraph, and whom oar fat 
friend had so much more worthily disposed of, fill up. 
the ranks of the legal troops, and darken the very fsce, 
of society by their numbers and their folUes. To con* 
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fM» tho truUi, audi I care not who knows it, thej «re » 
sort of persons I do not like ; they ftre a degeneroto 
bnted ; they are no more like the old law students, 
Ihati the wit of modern dramatists is like that of Coti- 
gMte and Faiquhar ; and, if one should set about de- 
Beri%iug a modem Tem^ar, it might be best done bj 
siioiri&g how unlike he is in every respect to the airy, 
ri^^ant, harmless, contented gentleman, who formed 
ose of the Spectator's club. The indolence of the- 
latter is the single point of resemblance by which the 
noderft Templars can be made to approach him ; and, 
with this exception, they might be the beings of a dif- 
fenefkit nation, instead of the people of the same coun- 
try, destined to the same pursuits, and with only one 
eeutury intetrening between their ezistenoe. 

If you happen by accident to find an odd mim in a^ 
party, ten to one but he is a law student; — ^if you re- 
eognite a constant diner-out, he must be a law stu- 
dent ; if you hear of a violent wild rake, who ha»- 
hvottgbt to London all the mad pranks which wine and- 
idleness give rise to in the University, rcAlr upon it hd 
Mft be no other than a law atudent; if you find v 
young gentleman giving himself airs of amiable af^ 
tKtion, pronouncing upon the last novel of Sit Walter 
Seott, or discussing the merits of the Fantomine withr 
a preeieute garrulitv, which makes you doubt for a 
moment what can be his calling, ]rou may safely set 
him down fbr a law student. ' Their name' is Legion, 
tor they are many,' and they are every where ; and 
a man can go into no description of society in London 
without finding these worse bores than Monneta^ 
Totuon, confronting him at every step, I once knew 
an hott^t citizen who 1ifl;d a neat country hou8^,--^A« 
called it a villa,~at Twickenham, and who used to 
implore every man, woihan, and child, of his acquaint- 
ance, to visit him on the days he snatched from busi- 
ness. In an evit hour I yielded to his importunity, 
and there it was I met the nuisance 1 have onoe before 
alluded to, Mr. Prate, a law student. The rogue was 
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to insufferably tiresome tbat I gave up my friend tbe 
alderman, wbo is really a very honest man, because I 
could not endure bis guest. But alas ! it was not so 
easy a matter to shake off the student, who, upon the 
strength of baring once sat next to me at dinner, 
seemed to be for ever fastened on me. I was like 
Sinbad, the sailor, and he the old man of tbe sea 
shore, with our ages only reversed. He haunted me 
like the night-mare, and I understand he even carried 
his impudence so far as to call me a friend of his. If 
I went to tbe theatre, be was there, and, after in- 
quiring after our mutmd friend, as he called him (tbe 
alderman), he would pester me with his disgusting, 
familiarity. I went once to the Westminster Pit, soon 
after Mr. Galway Martin's strange speeches had excited 
so much attention to it. The only apology I can offer 
for going at all, and I feel tbat one is necessary for 
this proceeding, is my curiosity and a desire to be 
convinced of the truth of tbe horrors which are said to 
be enacted there j and there I found Mr. Prate. He 
was like my shadow, and I began to wish that tbe 
devil would do for me as he did for Peter Schlemibl, 
in the German romance ; that is, buy my shadow and 
carry it away. At length Prate was called to the bar^ 
and, though be has never bad, and for the sake of his 
clients I devoutly hope be never may have, a brief, 
yet he feels obliged to stay in chambers to watch for 
good luck ; thus has he lost his ubiquity, and I am 
relieved from my torment. He woald not quarrel, and 
an afiront was to him what a shower is to a dock, for 
he shook it off as easily; and I could not make it 
stick to him, although I have tried twenty times. 

Oh ! for a^ war ! a good smart war, just long enough 
to give a wholesome thinning to the redundant popu« 
lation, and more especially to the crowds of law 
students. They would probably make good soldiers 
enough ; at all events, they would ' fill a pit, as well 
as better men !' and would no longer annoy us by 
grinning in our faces at. every corner, -and treading 
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Upon etdi other*s toes whererer one Tentutes* There 
would then \ye an end to that endless and insufferable 
small-talkf of which tfaey are the indefatigable pio« 
feasors ; all their bad puns, which they invent at leisiue 
for the tonneat of their acquaintance^ would be laid, 
and their unqviet ghosts no longer haant ns. Their 
puerile criticisms trould be sileneed, and all the little 
wit thej possess would then be so fallj employed ill 
taking care of Uieir heads, that tbej would hare nond 
to spa^. It is a thousand pities to see a ' gopd tril 
fellow,' whom nntute has qualified in the article of 
' nerves and sinews' for a gtejladier, and whose modi- 
cum of bitkUDS fits him for no employment of a more 
intellectual character, frittered down into a law 
student ; reading books he can never understand, and 
which he must hate, and condemned to seek bread, as 
well as ' the bubble reputation/ not * in tlie cannon'a 
mouth,' but by the exertion of his own lungs. No less 
do I mourn when I find a dapper youth who would 
have made an irresistible haberdasher, and hav« 
ruined half the fine ladies in the articles of tibands 
and glolres, if his happy stars had placed him behind ft 
counter in Bond Street, retailing his little nothings in 
the chambers of a special pleader, and studymg (!) law, 
as he would the tie of his neckcloth. I do not wish 
to do any thing which might seem Quixotic, but, since 
I believe the evil must be as great elsewhere, as we find 
it at home, I think of proposing a memorial to the I^oly 
Alliance, recommending an amicable war, similar t» 
what chancery lawyers call a friendly suit, for the^ 
purpose o£ getting nd of the idle youth of Europe : or, 
if this should fail, I think I can convince the secretory 
of state of the propriety of an annual decimation of 
law students by transportation, or some other summary 
means ; lor, if they were all to be hanged to-morrow, 
what inconvenience would their loss occasion to thft- 
vest of the community t 
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I SAW upon a desert plain 
A large and lonely tree, 
ItB branches withered ^-foliage gone, 
And it resembled me. 

I saw an arrow in its flight 

Whirl swiftly cross the lee, 
It harmless struck the mountain rock, 

.^nd it resembled me. 

A saw a bird attempt to soar 

With but one piiuon free. 
It strove to rise, then fell to earth. 

And it resembled me. 

I saw a rose that bloomed in pride, 

Condemn'd by fate's decree. 
To wither on its parent stem, 

Aud it resembled me. 

I saw a star shoot down the sky 

No blighter one could be. 
It shone awhile — then sank in sight. 

And it resembled me. 

I saw a bark toss*d to and fro 

Upon a stormy sea. 
Its cables cut*-rits rudder lost. 

And it resembled me. 

I saw a shadow steal along 

Mocking each reverie, 
Twas time that stays its oourse for cone, 

And it resembled me. 

I saw a hermit in his cell. 

Dream of prospects bright and new. 

Then sought religious joys alone. 
And bade the world adueu* 
Uanektrter Square* W. C. Selwy, 
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MY HOBBY-HORSE; 
•B» THt LOCOBRATIONSi OPINIONS, BBCOLLftCTIOMS, 
GONPB88IONS, XCDITAT10N8, AND REMIMISCBNCB^ 
OP — WHO DO TOU THINK 1 

* Every man should be indulged in his hahby-herti, if it is not 
a viciotu animai,* 

For my hoi>by- horse,-— \f fou recollect, it is no way a vicious Iwast; 
he has scarce a hair or Uneamcni of the au about him. 'Tia the 
sporting filly-fully which carries you at the present hour,—a mag- 
. got,— a butierfiy>—a picturef- a fiddlestick,— an Uncle Toby^ 
siese* or any thing wliich makes a man a sliift to get astride on, to 
canter it away from the cares and solicitudes of life. 1"t» aa 
useful a beast as any in the creation ; nor do I realiv see bow the 
world can do without Xi.—Trhtram Shandy ^ vol. 8. C^rig. £d.) 

LUCUBRATION lit 
MAD MARY. 

TuL Away I ttiou'rt mad. 
Sex. Pve privilege for that'— 
V^e been im btvf. 

Cumberland's Elder Brniusy Act 1, Sc. 3. 
How sweet it tlie muther'i smile when >he beams over her new- 
born infant I Uow cruel the hour when she must cast him into 
the liood,t and take away the life of her first-born ; the innocent 
creature of beauiiful, but illicit luve. .... Die, my son ; 
die once for all, to escape a thousand deatlis ! 

Sottgt f^the Madagascartik 

* Who is she, with her basket of osier fiUed with 
May blossoms of Flora, where the infSuit joyous flowers 
pf spring smile at each indolent passenger, and deepen 
tiie air with their wild and mellifluent fragrance V 

X Dr. Robertson, in his * History of America/ gives several en- 
tertaining accounts of the parent's desertion of her child, par- 
ticularly amonR the Indians, the earliest inhabitants of this part of 
ttus globe. * When twins are borni one of tliem commonly is 
abandoned because the mother is not equal to ttie task of rearing 
both. When a mother dies while bhe is nursing a child, all hope 
of preserving its life fstU. and it is buried, together with her, in tne 
same grave.' This custom is. still retained among the Peruvians; 
and even their intercourse with enlightened nations has failed to 
root out the unnatural crime, in general, all feeble and deformed 
infants were Immediately consigned to a premature death : and 
among the Chinese, parents, who cannot support their femalt 
children, are allowed to cast them into the river; but they fasten 
a gourd to the child, that it mav float on the water ; and there are 
often compassionate people of fortune, who are moved by the cries 
of the innocent sufferers, and save them from death. 
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8e« how her hftadm, once soft as the dowa of the 
eider, and fine as the pearl of Asia ; but now, hardeiMd 
and dark with the work of adyersity and time ; — see, 
how her hands run through the sweet mazes of her 
basket, wreathing the luxuriant gems into bouquets of 
her fancj. She is seated, surrounded by her delicate 
wares, on the steps of a towering mansion, frowning in 
cold splendour at her artless doings. 

Behold a nosegsnr, fresh from the hands of its mis- 
tress, composed of a May-rose, opening its dewy 
breath to the day— here, some sweet briar, with its 
thorns, ^emblems of life) twined wiih the lilies of the 
valley, violets and heart's-ease : they are wove into ex- 
istence according to the mad fancies of their possessor. 
Every pencil expresses the troubles and sufferings of 
life -f yet the simple butterfly maiden, who buys of her, 
is heedless of their warning : 

Flowers are funeral gifts : death's doings.* 

Among the warmer nations, flowers are the memen- 
toes, the reprovers, the essence of life,' and the linguist 
of love. Women of the east are versed in these con- 
versations, so beautifully expressive of their ideas; 
our English maidens have much to learn in this lan- 
guage of the heart ; they are acquainted only with a 
trifling number of their delicate meanings -, or, as Byron 
says, 

' By all those token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well.'t 

f ' By all those tDken-flowers.' In explaoation of (he above 
passage, mo&t readers will find a note in reference tu ihe «ut)j«ct, 
in the author's works; but as some additional iaformaiion may not 
be unwelconie, I shall give an extract from the works of- Lady 
M. W. Montagu, which may not be generally known. The fair 
ftatboresft, after dwelling some time with rapture on the fascina- 
tion and ingenuity of the Eastertis, lays before her readers a kind 
of vocabotary of the affectionate phrases. The expressions of love 
andfrmdship among the Asiatics, are certainly extremely beau* 
lifuJ, where the ladies, to use tlie words of Lord Byron, * are not 
taught to write, lest tliey should scribble assignations: flowers, 
«indeyt, pebbles, ^ci convey the sentiments of the parties by that 
universal deputy of Mercury— an old woman/ 
- i«y«, a |»cart J fairest of the young • Caremfi^t a ctovc j you are 
as slender as this clove, &c. P«/, jonquil; have pity on my pas- 
VOL. II. 18S8. o 
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Hwk ! she U nagbig aonw tines of lier o'^n mad 
ofeaitiofi ; 

< Bldomiag heitigfl, McxAaing beings. 
People of the grassy glftde, 
Sttimy beings, sonny beings, 
As a shadow ye all fade. 
' Fade and wither 1 Aye, and be trampled on by the 
feet of maniacs and fools of the world ; and they will 
latigh and dance while they crush the tender blossoms, ' 
which, from their childhood, they have nurtured and 
watched vi^ ^^ feverish anxiety of a mother ; they 
can pluck thwse buds to strew the ball-room, which 
they have breathed into existence, to blast them in 
their prosperity ! Oh, world, wotld— ha ! ha ! ha !' 
thus she moaned, as she flang the newly finished bouquet 
into her basket, containing the store of her litde com- 
petence. 

It wfts the shftdowy remains of the besutifhl, and 
once celebrated, Mury Mitcham, or more generally 
known by the name of Mad Moliy, the flower- woman. 
She was sunotinded by 66 vera! laughing children, 
whose vacant smiles saddened into fear &s tiliey gazed 
on the object of their dread. One boy, invested with 
Aiore courage than the rest of the liuliputian group, 
had ^dttjfly, and unperceived, approached the fitir 
lunatic, attracted by the bright hues of her flowers. 
* Hush, hush,' »iid She, tapping the little hero on the 
shoulder ; * hush ! there is music in the moon ; see, 
how the fairy stars keep time to the minstrelsy of 
heafven, and join in the songs of their mirth 1 Hark ! 
how it peals through the spacious blue realms of the 

sion. £i&a/, paper; I feint every hour. JBrm«/, pear; give me 
some hope, tkahum, soap; I am sick with love. ChemWy coal; 
may I die, and all my years be yours. Gnlt a tout ; may you be 
pleased, and your sorrow mine. HaJU,-iL straw ; sufifer me to be 
your slave. loho^ cloth; your price is not to be found. Taruin^ 
cinnamon; my fortune is youfs. G/Vo, a match; 1 bum I my 
flame consumes me. Sirma^ gold thread ; turn not aw^r your 
ftce. Satch, hair; crown of my bead. Uwum^ grapes ; my eyes. 
Ttl, gold wire j I die, come quickly, BOtfi pepper ; send me an 
answer, &c.* * ' ' 



enchaiUress «f €r?«mz^, 01^, eh ^ tfaftt h gnnd !^— 
gprand ! — what hoany eyes !-^hiish '.—-again— 
Oh, I have wlth^ed Hke a leaf 
, £eneath the autimu) blast. 

And I am cloth'd too deep with g^ief, 

For misery to laat : 
They'll hear me to a h|ighted tooh, 

Upon the wings of eare. 
To meet ahove, a sweeter doom. 
For mine— is miMry here^. 
See, see, how the moon dances ! glorious '/ exclaimed 
she, clappix^ her hands in a deliiuim of joy. 

' It is tbe son,' said the hoy, almost frightened hy 
the wildness of her manners. 

* Son !^~what son t Heaven hath had no son since I 
killed mine— killed him!— Hsh! what are you doing 
there?' and she instantly catched the child in her 
arms ; ' H&ve you come back to corse me with your 
smiles 1 Can the fire restore its embers and animate 
the dead. Ha! ha! 

I burnt it, I tore it, 
I put the coal o'er it. 
And fann'd the wild fire 
Of death with my lips. 
Aye — these lips created the flames which consumed my 
babe, these hands— but hush — come buy some sweet 
flowers of me, come buy— hush ! — no more : — there, 
there, go, little child, and tell thy cruel mother not to 
kill thee, for babes only go to heaven. — Oh, buy the 
sweet roses of me.' Thus, between singing and speak - 
ing, she at last put the child from her, who ran irom 
the poor maniac, terrified by the vehemence of her 
passion. 

She had completed the arrangement of her litde all, 
which was to fieuscinate the eyes of the passengers, and 
placing them in her basket, began to dance round it 
with innocent exultation. 

I had been watching her mad frensEies for the last 
half hour, interested wtth the lesson of vicissitude ; but 
I was at length distorbed hy a gruff ^d authoritative 
o% 

I 
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Toice, exclaiming, * Come, come, Molly, none of your 
vag;aries here, if you please. Look, yon have terrified 
all the children away,' with your craiy gambols. Come, 
now, go along with you; you hare been here time 
enough over your flowers.' 

It was the scourge of truants artd loitering parish 
boys, the beggar's dread, monarch of the streets, 
the Solon of the poor house ; it waS the Gessler of the 
parish — the parish beadle. Is it not strange, that a 
little tarnished gold lace should* give human nature 
such power over her fellow creatures ? strange, that as 
soon as the shoulders of a man ache beneath the robes 
of office, he becomes a new being, a man of authority 1 
Oh, gold, how many are thy sins. 

*Pooh! ha! ha! ha!' was the reply, as she once 
more seated herself on the steps of the mansion ; 
* pish- 
Once as lightnings^ I was free, 

And as lilieB, I wfl6 pure ; 
But I fell, and, woe is me, 

Now, alas, there is no cure ! 
Once as roses, T was blooming. 
And as nectar, I. was sweet ; 
Then, yes, then, my fate was dooming ; 

Now, alas, that fate I meet ! / « 

. Once, as the lamb, I lightly tripped. 

And as the roe, my heart was free ; - r- 
But the frost my blossoms nipped, 
Alas I has left a w^ither'd tree.' 
Although the words were so extremely simple, her 
melancholy, but melodioua voice, gave a chann to them; 
which they would loose if repeated in more eloquent 
language. 

*Hah ! hah ! — Good morning. — Oh, come buy my 
flowers, sweet ladies ; come buy your flowers of me.* 
' That is a sad sight, sir,' said the beadle. 
' Very ! .Are you not afraid to trust her alone V re- 
plied I. 
' No— no, sir ; she is qui4ie harmless. Come, tome. 
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HoUy, go on ; jou'U not wll yoor aiArok«aduM if you 
loiter here.' 

' Shan't 1 ?-He, he !— Bah!— 
The earth is free, 
The world mine own ! 
Why then aak you 
Where I shaU roam?' 
And thus, while uphraiding the monarch of the pahsh, 
she left i]s« 

Interested in her fate, I endearoared to learn the 
partioulars of her story £rom my friend in office, with 
which, I was happy to find, he was well aoquainted. 

Her father had been a fanner of great property in ^ 
Sassex, who resided with his daoghter on the estates 
of Colonel Stewkly, a man, whose heart was immured 
in the pleasures and passions of the world. Seyeral of 
the daug)iters of his tenants had hecome victims to 
this all-powerful man. The graces of his person, the 
refinement of ^is manners, his birth and fortune, his 
conquests abroad, all tended to heighten his success 
on the minds of his fair yetaries. 

He had returned, after some lew gears' absence on 
the continent, to his paternal domains, to wither all 
beneath his touch. Loye was his idtar— with his 
yictim, it was her grave. In one of his rambles, he 
bdield the lily of his estate, x>oor<Maiy Mitcham, 
then, humble and innocent, rich in the beauty of hcKt 
youth. She was training those flowers, which, pre- 
vious to the abeanation of her intelleets, were the pas* 
time of her vacant hours. 

From frequent and welcome interviews with the 
unconscious girl, he at last created that feeling in her 
breast, which was ultimately to lure her to destruction. 
Bat stories of this description, and more especially eC 
female weakness,, have the appearance of monotony in 
in print. Yet, in the art of seduction, there is little 
variety. The road may somewhat deviate in its wind* 
ings ; but still, still the destination—with few, very 
few exceptions«-is the same/, guilt in love, has but 
.one level. 

o5 
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Mootht had perished (and now alone have being in 
the dimness of retrospection) since that iatal hour, 
when the unsuspicious Marj first became an alien from 
her parents' roof. When the fair beams of the moon 
diamonded everj sleeping flower on the hills, and 
while the stars wept in sadness at the simplicity of 
woman ; and while she, the desolater of her home, left 
it for aver, and for ever parted with those smiles of se- 
renity that had pillowed her beautiful self in the dark- 
ness of night, when the struggles of her heart were as 
the lucid bubbles of the lake, rocked bj the soft 
cooling breaths of the fairies of evening : when her 
feet were as early on the tearful grass as the light wings 
of the holy lark at the waking of the sun, while its 
fervent song seems to bid welcome to the young 
queen of the morning; oh, these were the jewelled 
hours of her life ; but she left them, with her fond 
father, on the wings of romantic love ; but scorn and 
repentance dipt them close. No more were the 
dreams of her slumber brightened by the fairy visions 
of sleep : knowledge and sin had drawn their curtain 
of forgetfulness over the imaginations of Hope. 

She was, to her heart's content, the idolized mis* 
tress (in the moments of passion) of hor betrayer ; and 
her thoughts were all bending to the future. Yet, 
in the absence of Stewkly, there were minutes when 
she felt keenly the horrors of reproach : there were 
minutes, when her lovely head would sink despond- 
ingly on her bosom, and darken, with her finir tresses, 
the agitated refuge of her heart ; while the tears of 
lamented love would bang, like the icicles of anguish, 
on her cheeks, she would sometimes behold the home 
of her father, such as it had been in the witching mo- 
ments of her infancy, when the clouds of summer 
beamed on her like the smiles of roses at the creation 
of light. That day, that hour was gone ; her father 
had died in his loneliness and sorrow, while the child 
of his blessing, and his only link to existence, was 
breathing her languid form on the couch of deceitful 
. luxury : but soon— too soon for the lovely sofferer. 
must she meet the reverse. 
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Attracted bj some fairer feottale, her lover left her. 
Lover ? Caa fiuch a name be polluted with the hot 
breath of licentious passion 1 can a name, in which 
ought to exist every tender and endearing tie, dear to 
the bosom of woman, in the hallowedness of her love — 
can such a man be termed a lover ? No ! no ! the de- 
stroyer, the canker-worm, were a iStter title for the 
depravity of his nature ! And yet woman, beautiful 
confiding woman, is not alone guiltless : she is too 
often the source, the baneful source of man's initiation; 
for 

' — — Mischief never thrives 
Without the help of woman !■• 
And, as some author remarks; 'The generality of 
women would rather be the mistress of a king, than the 
wiFB rf an honest tradesman, so much do their hearts 
cling to the vain and glittering splendour of life.' 

In Stewkly' 8 search after female loveliness, he had 
once more met with a victim to his illicit fever, that 
nothing but the power of satiety could subdue. The 
home that was still occupied by Mary, yearned for the 
arrival of its yearly mistress : and she, once the idol 
of its walls, was to be thrust from that roof, where the 
echoing of her laughs had rebounded in the unclouded 
happiness of her love. 

It was late one night when she received a billet, inti- 
mating that she ought to provide herself with another 
asylum. Mary, the penitent Mary, had scarcely pe- 
rused the fatal scrap which consigned her to misery, 
ere the cruel injunction of its writer was obeyed. As 
some excuse and palliation for his conduct, he taxed 
her with infidelity ; but his heart knew too well she 
was spotless of the cxime : for, cAi, — 

' Were man 
But constant, he were perfect ; but one error 
Fills him with faults.'* 

Broken hearted and friendless, she fled from the 
splendid roof that was no longer to afford her shelter, 

* Trap's AbramI 
J Two Genilemen of Verona. 
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heedless where she strayed; but the coaacioosoess 
that she might soon become a parent, restored the little 
recollection that remained amid the blight of despair. 
With the small pittance of her purse she at length 
gained- a lodging among the labyrinth of streets that 
form the existence of our city» where she might con- 
ceal her gnilty head from the scorn of a pitiless world. 
Naturally of a sensitiye mind, she at last fell a victim 
to that awful and deyouring mania— madness. Chance, 
and the busy tongue of a gossiping landlady, huiried 
to her ears the name of the successor in the affections 
of her betrayer, and her in&my. This, with the 
dreadful, and to her unexpected, embittered death of 
her parent, brought on a premature birth. Unassisted 
and unsought, the infant of her sin breathed the fresb 
air of heaven — soon to suffer by a horrible and un- 
natural death 

It was a winter eve ; the bustling, crackling fire 
^as glaring in the solitary hearth, the only light that 
enabled her to dwell upon the features of her imhappy 
offspring: while her beautiful, but dim eyes gazed 
upon the infant with affectionate sorrow, a terrible 
idea seemed to impart to her burning brain, that she 
might end all its anxieties in life, by one single at- 
tempt. She shuddered even in horror ; for maniacv 
have reason suiBcient to tremble at the commission of 
their crimes. 

It is near midnight! The snow falls in immense 
fiakes from the sky, as if the very tears of heaven were 
congealed with horror at the deed: how the wind 
rushes through the streets, like the voice of perdition 
bewailing the miseries of the night ! See how her livid 
eyes are fixed on the infant as it lies murmuring with 
breathless impatience on the lap of its parent ; how 
her hands pat and play with its fair beautiful face, 
while the maddening laugh of its mother rings through 
its sleeping ears. How dismally grand the night ap- 
pears, as from the casements of the working artizana- 
j>eeps the loneH- candle, witherinjj in its gloom. The 
world is hushed; the frail, the wicked world, and alU 
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«ave the loud roai^ng of the wind, seems fettered in 
repose. 

It is midnight ! Those casements, where so latelj 
shone the glittering, melancholy lights, are hlack, and 
look in their darkness, cold, unfeeling, and unin- 
habited. The streets are white with the still falling 
snow ; while the sad cry of the watchman, and un- 
seemly jests of the daughters of the night, only ren4er 
it'more calamitous and dreary. 

It is midnight .' There is hut one fire in the street 
that still smokes from the forests of chimnies. How 
black, awfully black are the clouds as they rise from 
the roof of that house. 

The clock has not yet tolled one, and the maniac 
mother still sits before the fire of her little room. — 
Wliere is the child of her breast, and what is that she 
holds in her hands ? It is fuel : — heap upon heap is 
thrust into the bars of the devouring grate, as, widi a 
furious howling noise it consumes some object, unseen 
amid the black curling smother of the fire. It clears 
away ! there is a bright blaze in the chimney I AU, 
all is vivid, and an inhuman yell proclaims that her 
hellish wishes are nearly accomplished! — it is the 
body of her infant ! — Part of it is burning on the un* 
hallowed. altar of its death I Is that aery, a feeble 
moan? or was it the lamentations of the midnight 
storm on the work of the infanticide? • ♦ • Volumes 
of smoke again fill the grate ; every object is con- 
cealed in the black clouds that enwrap the room. 
There is a burning sound, a blowing of the fire— a 
scream — a smothered noise— a blackening of the air — 
the sounds of delight peal through the room— and all 
is quiet— still as the haunts of the spectres of night ! 

It is morning ! The howling winds of night have 
returned to the dominions of the siorm j the air is 
chilly and damp, but the maniac still sits uncon* 
sciously before the stove— the mausoleum of her child. 
IJer head rests upon her naked l>osom, shrouded by 
her long tresses, which are blaclcened with the smoke * 
from the deeds of the murderous act. Her eyes seem 
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closed-^does she sleep 1 can she aleep 1 In her lap 
repose some fragments of wood and ashes ; and in her 
hand she grasps that of her dead babe : it is scorched 
and withered, but it is wet with her tears. 

Another night and morning have vanished away, and 
tJie maniac Mary still lingers in the room* Where is 
Stewhly, the sole author of her crimes 1 He has met 
hi^ doom by the retributive hand of the brother of his 
last sufferer. And she ; where is she t Echo does not 
reply. Of the many victims of Stewldy , Mary Mitcham 
alone exists; but howl In the insanity of mind, a 
houseless wanderer: but she knows it not. Those 
flowers that were the treasures in the dawn of her peace, 
•re navr her only support, her recreation, and her 
comfort. Such as she is, she may often be seen wan- 
dering about the aveuaes of the metropolis, with her 
basket of flowers, singing the mad songs of her brain. 
Adieu, suffering woman ! and shouldst thou, gentle 
fair one, ever meet with the afflicted maniac in thy 
morning rambles, think of her woes, and buy of the 
wandering.mad Mary the bouquets of her fanc^ ; they 
may teach thee a lesson, the maxims of which thou 
wilt eaet remember. 
Such, such is the history of Mary the Maniac. 

: ' F.C.N. 

STANZAS. 
Our fethen— where are tfaey ? and the prophets, do they sleep 
for ever .' 

Sleep they for ever 1 — all — ^whose dust 

Thy depths contain 1 — devouring tomb ! 
The great — tae wise — the partial— just — 

The tongue of eld, and beauty's bloom ; « 

And they, who ruled the warriors* ire. 
And rolled the embattled tide along ; 
And they, who mized with prophet fire 

The sage's speech, and poet's song ? 
Alas! for them the mourner *s breath. 

The sigh— the wail— are raised in vain : •' 
Still OB &e dull cold car of Death * 

Unheeded falls the impleiSag strain ; 
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The weeds whicK shade their earthly aleep ; 

The grass which crests the wasted stone. 
Where grief repairs to Watch and wetep, 

Make answer to her plaints alone. 
And we have gazed, with weary eyes. 

To mark the dawn appear. 
Whose light shall hid corruption rise, 

And gud with life the slnmherer's hiet ; 
Bat seas have laved a.tt altered bed. 

And stars shone forth and passed away. 
And rivers failed, and mountains fled, 

All earth is changed— yet where are they 1 
Oh Thou ! who mock'st the whirlwind's flight. 

Yet ferther urge thy wasting power, 
And call the promised time to light. 

That day of hope, and glorious hour ; 
When joy's full sun shall beam around, 

And Faith's long watch shall he requited. 
And hearts, which Death has vainly bound. 

Awake, for ever reunited* t » ir 

.. — I. F H. 

LINES. 
WRITTBN IN AN ALBUM. 

PxLORXMS, of old, with offerines came, 
tn holy zeal, to their patron^ shrine, 
While each one sought to exalt his name 

By carving it there, among things divine. 
Ffian would I raise my name like them. 

Or add some gift to thy brilliant store ; 
But alas ! I boast of no costly gem, 

And my transient dream of song is o*er. 
Yet 'tis a pleasing task to gaze. 

In after years, on the slightest token, 
Tha* fondly reminds us of former days> 

And friendships— death alone could hare brok««. 
As the vase its fragrance will oft retain. 

When the flow*rs that Unt it have died away» 
• May this lowly wreath I have twined, remain 
To tell of past pleasuies some futute day. 
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ItCILITAnT ADTENTURBS. — NO. I. 
▲M ADVSMTUBB IN THB ARABIAN DBSSRTt. 
Oa valour's side the odds of onmbat lie. 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die. 
The wretch, wIk> trembles in die Aeld of fame. 
Meets death, or worse than deatli, eiernal shame. 

Pope. 

The period in which the following adventure oc- 
curred, was in the beginning of the year 1821. The 
loiaam of Muscot being engaged in a war with the 
Wahabees, (a kind of wandering Arabs,) he solicited 
the aid of the Indian Government ; and, accordingly, 
a small body of men, under the command of Captain 
Thompson, were despatched into the interior against 
them I but having, unfortunately, fallen into an am- 
buscade, were nearly cut off to a man, and the ven- 
geance of the Arabs was fully glutted. When the 
news of this disastrous defeat reached Bombay, the 
goTemment thought it necessary to send an expedition 
against the offending settlement. Accordingly, the 
sixty *fifth regiment, the Bombay European regiment, 
some re^ments of native infantry, and four or five 
troops of artillery, were ordered to this service. The 
command was given to Lieu tenant-General Sir Lionel 
Smithy and the force embarked amounted to little less 
than three thousand men. Having landed on the 
eoaat of the Persian gnlph, they marched, without 
delay, to Zoas, leaving xhe commander-in-chief and 
staff behind. They soon reached the spot destined for 
their encampment; a date-grove, some gardens, and 
an Arab village, about a mile and a half to its rear, 
formed the sole attractive objects. During the time 
they remained in this encampment, the troops suffered 
greatly from the hot winds, and smothering blinding 
clouds of sand, which often filled the air, and obliged 
tbemi to remain all day long in their tents. A perfect 
security from all possibility of attack reigned at this 
time throughout the camp. The pickets, in conse* 
anence of a false alarm having been given, were or- 
tiered not to load, and the aentriea uone were per- 
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niitted to do io. This gave rise to s catastrophe* 
which shall now be related, and from this fancied se* 
coiity might have been expected. The pickets had 
been sent out for some hours, and the moon having not 
yet * unveiled her peerless light/ troops of well- 
mounted camels were bearing their riders in silent 
celerity over the sands, to furnish a spectacle at her 
rising. The work of bloodshed was not long in being 
accomplished by these ferocious Arabs. Having sur- 
prised one of these pickets, resistance became useless, 
and many being cut down, the rest fled, in dismay, to- 
wards the camp. Bat the enemy were close upon them, 
and arrived as soon in the carap as themselves. 
During the short while they were there, they killed 
and wounded forty of the men, besides one or two of 
the officers, and houghed all the horses and mules that 
fell in their way. They did not penetrate further than 
the left wing. The scene of terror and tumult on the 
spot may be easily conceived. Some darted their 
spears through the tents, whilst others stood at the 
apertures and cut down those who issued forth. All 
this was effected before the men had time to form into 
line, and by the time they w^re ready for an)^ defensive 
procedure, the enemy had departed as hastily as they 
came. Only two of these sav^ea were found dead in 
the morning : they thus accomplished this massacre 
with a mere trifling loss. After this surprise the army 
was more on the alert; the camp was formed mora 
scientifically, and the commander-in-chief moved up^ 
having been occupied till now in superintending the 
disembarkation of the stores. The cause of the deten- 
tion of the expedition all this time was owing to the 
non-arrival of the camels, promised by the Imaum, to 
carry the baggage, and which were to be accompanied 
by some hundreds of Bedouin Arabs. These having at 
length arrived, the whole armament coiiMnenced its 
march to Ben-Boo- Ali, the strong hold of the Waha- 
bees. There is no suffering more unsustainable by 
soldiers than that which is endured during the meridiaa 
hour of a tropical snn, reflected from burning sands^ 
VOUII.182S. . * V • 
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TMi WIS felt to t terrible degree by the whole Hrmt. 
•nd die miidd^tinig thim which they laboured undeV^ 
#a8 irritated rother than flUayetl by the scanty prori- 
•ion of wAter whkh th^y carried i/irith them. Once, 
diiring tt day of exceftslve fatigue, a sudden burHt of 
joy broke almost simuUaiieou*ly from the whole f6rce, 
on perceinvg the Tillage where they were to eocamp 
^eforb ihem. The date gropes, towers, huts, afid 
transparent springs, and eTeo camels bdeti with water, 
appeared to be coining out to m^et them. Alas ! it 
was onlj their vivid imagikiations painted oti the tand, 
for it Tamsbed * like the baseless fabric of a dream,' 
and * nocked their eyes "with air.' This phenomenon 
Is frequently obaerved in the desert, and ia generally 
lermed a fmmg€» 

** In vast aiid botmdless solitude he stands ; 
And round and round, heaten and the desert meet ; 
It is a naked universe of Sands, 
That stretches robnd, and bums beneath his feet : 
Stillniess, dread stilliiess reigns t nnd he, niotie, 
IStands where drear SoBtude tras rehired his throne. 

Faintfaig, he stops, exhtiifsted ; but, «new. 
Onward, in fiwsy, mtts^bis disny head 
Tnrtw roond-^Oh, God ! his tottering knees give wny ! 
Ho falis, abd dying lies the fell hyeua's prey !$ ' 
These beatftiftil nnes will convey some idea of tKe saf- 
feriags the tirmy euduved ; and many theiiB were who 
did, in reality, he^come 'the fell hyeua's prey.' 

They hnd now passed the Ghliuts (mOutttftins) wHh 
infinite labour and difficulty. They are precipitate 
Mgged rocks, of gt«at Iteight ; and, beiflg eminently 
oxposedto the heiit of the ftiD« mady fainted under it, 
iMid some died. On Yencbing tlie summit, they th- 
tained a view of the distant deMrt, Which appeared likle 
the sea, in ivstle^ vmditlationa. Since the night Attack 
otZoas, other* were jtrmily apprehended, end ft was 
oarp^ising they were not made. The eAemy might htve 
ort up ^ir piccfQ^ts every nlgl^t, Md liaVe reeitisd 
ft I Defweat ConWsf . 
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or (kQy might baye statiQii^d tki«iUi^Tea m tb« difficult 
pAS^^i and bav9 ^cte4 prodigipu» 9)aAigbtor among 
t]»Q m«o, «<ith verjr li}^!^ 1<M^ to thewABiTM. Ba^ 
ei|il)al4«ji)i;d bv thciir prj9«)A^«» 9<K«e99b t]|«y Memed t» 
prefer to 9^9d tji« l>r»|it of a segqlAir OMiiifil. *Ne«er-» 
theleit^;, ik9 «xp6<;taUQn Qf »iwli noptsimfj ^iuts kepi 
tl}^ oi)ti)O0t(i iq a sf£Ue of apT^i^as vigiJvi«9 ; and many 
faJs^ ;iiaTf»» wewp origifiL^ttd in t}}« Uioidity of tlw 
Sepoys^ who fancied tJb^y 4»w aa ^o^mj ii» Um» shadow 
of ^yen' lock. Having pastied thrpugU a itillage in a 
atate of demolition and desertioQ, froiQ a roceut visit 
of the enemy, Uuiy a( iepgth approached the town and 
strong hold of th^ae br^^e but aufprtiioate people. 
Here the place of CapUm Thompspa V defeat pissented 
iUnlf to their view j 9n4 KAttered ot^ a oonsickcable 
apace, l^y the ajceletova of hif dye himdred mmu theis 
bqnes bleached into coQf^i«»Qiis whitfiRfws hy the fer- 
TOttr of the s^o. Thi/a ^ghu ^iqimi^t^d thfi men into « 
flpiiit of retalii^ioii, m^ ma^ny* }^^» and pe»V9e, were 
the ezecrationjivttered hy efuph 9uc«e4iive ow4>^'iy» u 
they pas8^ over pf the veipaipe of their cpioradea. A 
UtUe farther qa the town jtppe^red in vii^wv NabLa 
giovee pf date-treee so^e p9 «a^b tide pf it ; ood ii^ thm 
open froo^ an imposing Uue of tqweip ^ve it a ior^ 
n^dahle aspect, 4e they ad^anc^^d, they w«re salutrd^ 
with the shot and sheUs taken from Thompson ; and 
one pf them tpek 9Uc:U gpod efect, that a man and 
8pme cattle were killed. Spme Ught fi^ldpiec^a vere 
then ordered put pnnhe exposed ilanli;«« afl4 by turning 
t)ie i|re ^hfsy protected it frpii^ further loss* But the 
e^emy, op^hiag daunted, shpved d«»^pe m the gleiutt* 
ii^g of some huAdieds pf swprdu 9^ 9i»eu», and coo- 
tijxued th«ir fire> The 9n»y h^yi^g got prpt^ction hft- 
hind voi^e rieing a»iid-hilW 9^ a fipw ^te^trew, the 
cpD>man4er thought of eapampi^g heve, sgad had det<$r- 
miped on t^ing the pl^Pe )»y regul^ apprpadiea^ when 
a f^rtuf^a^ di^pvery wa/i ipade, whkh quickly altered 
his determinatipn. Some ofiicprs pf his staff having 
.p S 
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been sent to reconnoitre in an adjoining date-grove, 
had penetrated to its ntmost verge without hindrance ; 
and- there they discovered a large tower. One of them 
having aacended this tower, in the hope of getting a 
view of the enemy's movements in an opposite grove, 
(for there was an ample plain between the two) ; there, 
with his glass, beheld maltitudes equipped for action, 
and ready for attack. It caused a thrilling sensation 
of horror, admiration, and pity, to behold tliis unfor- 
tunate enemy made apparent by the glittering of their 
arms, still steadfast, and wrought up to desperation, 
and doomed to die in the space of a few minutes ; a 
consummation which was shortly to be effected. 
** Where terror is decked so bravely, that the eye 

With delight, has scarce leisure to be afraid." 
The army had still to make their way through the 
first mentioned date-grove ; and being encumbered by 
their heavy arms and ammunition, were obliged to 
issue out man by man confusedly into the plain ; here 
the effect of an attack might perhaps have proved fatal; 
as they would not have had time to form. As it was, 
however, they were suffered to fall into line,and advance. 
A party of the rifle company then entered the enemy's* 
covert, and after a little firing brought them out. It 
veas a strange sight — terrific, with something of the 
ludicrous intermingled. To use the words of the poet,t 
" What are these. 

So withered, and so wild in their attire. 

That look not like th' inhabitants of the earth. 

And yet are on't ?'* 
Not less than a thousand of these wild, black figures 
' emerged in a confused swarm, shouting thdr war-songs, 
and capering about with the wildest gestures. They 
hesitated a short while, to consider which was the be&t 
point of attack, and in the meanwhile threw stones 
into the ranks. A volley being fired to quicken their 
decision, they suddenly wheeled about, and rushed 
furiously upon a Sepoy regiment, which they quickly 
t Shakspeare. 



c«t ^p «u^ roofed, throwing their pf99n unffrio^ly 
M9TP thifn, and dealiog aroaad witU tUeir swordp 
mpTii^l gftfbea with frightftil rapiditY* 

It is uncertain bow the tide of battle might have 
turned, if ihe fifmjn9^^v^^;'oAcet of ih? f5th iQgiment 
had not taken the precaution, at the critical moment^ 
to wheel back the two 4ank companie9, fbrming thjee 
•ideB of no oblong a^usu-e. By this means theeneipy 
were, in t|ieir Carp, cpmpeUed to ty, and their flight 
was as precipitous as (heir onset had been. Thousands 
of men and camels mig^t now be seen flying over the 
plain, and the incessant independent firing which was 
kept np, atsewed them by handreds as the^ fled. On 
enteiiog th^ir streo^ hold, a ecene at honxble misery 
presented itsfilf 19 vmw : upwards of a hundred fsi^, 
women and children, wej^ carow4ied tpge^er in f very 
small fpac^ i v^i^ were ^adly w;ounde4-^;maay yrerp 
dying ; ap4 i^P a»pp]p«^d groans jof tl^ wretched 
creatj^iesj and the • AUah il Alla^,* which rps.* ip in^r- 
mnrs on ev<iry i^^e^ were truly a^ic^og. 
*' Mark his despairing jock, a9 hie wijid ey^ 

jSjtretph^s i^ achip^ height. 

Quick thoughts — reB[>pj»bfyyes — hopes, deep and< 

strong — 
The Arab m^, that w?pl^ ^ fQ^d fdl^i^ 1 

. • f • .• * • « 
And hosfte, mi »}l the wfinfifi of earjy t^p. 
Come with a rushing siqjfues^ i^r h^ 804] y 
For he sees Ufe U»t Aeeting to its goal ', 
And casts arouflid » \^t d^spaixii^ gftze*"* 
The night yrj^ paaa&d hy ^he ai;my under ^e walti 
ef the extenpinated horde, as it waa thep impossible 
to encamp. Not^ii^ valuable wa? found: ^le sole 
booty obtaiiwd, ,<;o»9Wt^ of tbieir 5wjQr,4f, spears, 
cloaks, &c. 4hout five hundred of tb«m were slain, 
and after a few day9 th^ bodies becanie blgat^d to 
gigantic dimenaion^^ hy tho ^erce bipz.e 0^ the sun ; 
and it wa? a Mf ^enin|; si^ht to behold thf yyfM^i^h and 

p 3 
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Other birds of prey, flapping their wingB over them, 
with their beaks busily at work. Thus ended this 
* Military Adventure,* Amseim. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OP A FRIEND. 
The death-pang is past ! — ve meet not again 

In the with'ring clime of doubt and despair : 
Thy spirit is joining the heavenly train, 

And mine, in its grief, hath sighed to be there. 
If froni their bright sphere an angel may view 

All that is passing in the lone world oelow, 
With-rapture 'twould gaze on the wild hope ^at threw 

Its radiant beam, o'er a bosom of woe* 
We may meet again f — like visions of light. 

Whose halo of glory fades not away, 
Where truth sheds a lustre unchangeably bright. 

Encircles the whole, and expands into day. 
Yet earth-worms must feed on the mduld'ring clay. 

And Death level all, the bound and the free ; 
Ere to that realm the rapt soul viring its way. 

Or unbroken by Time our union be. — W. C. Selwy. 

STANZAS. 
Oh ! say not — say not, 'tis a dream. 

To love, yet ne'er be loved again ; 
To give thy harp one only theme. 

Yet meet with ne'er an answering strain. 
For oh ! 'tis sweet to think, that one 

On earth may still remembered be, 
, And fondly loved, as is the store 

Of summer by the. wandering bee ! 
And, though your notes may sadly fkll. 

Like sunshine on a frozen dell. 
Yet heart, and hope, and feelings all. 

Will blend with her you love so well. 
Then, wherefore, say that 'tis a dream 

To love, yet ne'er be loved again. 
An hour will come when passion's theme 

Will bend before each minstrel's spell f 

F. M. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THS ROSK. 

It was in the latter part of Maj*, that the Festirol 
of the Rose was held in the little village of Alli6re» in ' 
Prorence. It had been the castom for years, manj 
more than the memory of any inhabitant of the coantry 
coold remen^er, to hold a sort of rustic revel under 
this name, where the fairest and most virtuous of the 
Village maidens was adorned by her unenvying com- 
panions with that symbol of purity and loveliness^a 
white rose. It is not consistent with our present pur- 
pose to trace the origin of a ceremony which is as old 
perhaps as the barbarian inhabitants of the land, and 
which, at least, may be considered as one of the lirst 
indications of civilization. In the year 1234 the Count 
Raimond Alli^rehad resolved to celebrate it with moie 
than usual pomp, for his niece, the daughter of a be- 
loved brother who had died in the holy land, bad just 
quitted the neighbouring convent in which she had 
been educated, and was about to become the mistress 
and the ornament of her doting uncle's Oastle. The 
day on which the Festival of the Rose was to be hel4 
was that ofher nativity, and her uncle intended that she 
should offer herself as a competitor for the prize. Per- 
haps even if she had been less unequivocally entitled to 
it her claim would have been allowed ; but she had no 
need to call to her aid the advantagesof her station. 
Her charms spoke for themselves, and her benevolence 
bad been'so often exercised upon the poor villagers, 
that they looked upon her as one of those beneficent 
beings of another world, which the imaginations of 
poets feign to come down to earth sometimes for the 
succour of its suffering children. Still, in the count's 
offering his niece as a candidate for the white rose, 
there was a proof of that simplioity which was a 
part of his character, and which was so often, at the 
period of which we apeak, to be found in company 
with the sterner virtues. 

Perhaps, too, there was another motive which was 
not without its influence in the old man's mind. It 
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bad been the dying wish of hU niece*8 fiither that she 
should maxry the son of hk eompaaion in anns, Goi 
de Besanconr ; and when tiie beawAiful Clawde had at- 
tauMd that age at wfaidi it was thmight «iioi» to iic l^ffr 
fatuve destiny, this proposition was wide to the ypnng 
heir of Besaaaoar. Ha bore his lather's name f f Gwu 
and had givsn lair €anicst of keepipg that sfime no 
less illustrious than it had bean sMde ky m long Mne of 
ancestors. He had gaiaed honour bcyeod his years in 
the battles of his conntry, and pezhafis some ef the 
▼anity of a young man led him to decline toohMtiJy 
the proposal that had heen made to marry him, in poi^ 
aaance of a dead man's will, to a lady whom he bftd 
never seen. He repUed to the jcoumk's Messenger, Ibnt 
he was about to take a command ia Sf»ain, and thai* M 
his absence from his native oonntry migfat be sf un«H- 
tain duration, he relinquished ail thoughts 4if the ho- 
nour which was intended him by such an aSliaAOi. 
The count, stuog with this cool reply, nrbieb luMwv^ 
ndmitted of no ^wther eoosidesation, xesolved thai hifi 
niece's beaaty sbewld ai isast be sMn and acikiinvr 
iedged ; and, thefefore, aft die i^Boadung FMtifal 
of the fioae, he heUl a gsand tonnney, to which he Mi- 
nted the neiigbbouiiBig barone and hnighta. Hehfid 
little doubt <hat Lis niece wuwld canry off itiw prise At 
the £nt, and he intended that ska shoDid idisplay 
among her equals these Charms to whidi he was «ave 
aM who atm her mast pay homage. 

The young G«i 4ie Besancour was in ne Imm^ to |^ 
<to flpain $ the news of the tourney determined bin to 
«o. hut in 4isgni«e> ^ ^^ castle«f AHi6w, to ate Ois 
lady whom fortune had intended to thrust upon Itim 
witbont his asking. Accompanied oofy hy an «squN^» 
who had, like hisaeelf, some skill in music, ia the g«rb 
Af firouhadours-^a di|ig|iiise then commonly adopted by 
peopfe «f nil raaks-<*he repdnied ie AiU/6re. H^ 
naohed that place on the,eii9ening of th^ day #n wiw^ 
the Festival of the Bose was heU, and the 4«ai»ey was^ 
«e begin en the morcow. 

The Count Qui was wholly nnprepand for the w« 
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ture of the scene to which he waa thus unexpectedly 
introduced. He had heard of the Festival of the Rose, 
and Icnew indistinctly the natore of the ceremony, hut 
he did not know the manners of the Provencal people, 
nor the extreme simplicity with which they conducted 
this ceremony, — a simplicity which partook more of 
the olden times to which its origin belonged than to 
the then present period. The Coant Raimond and his 
noble friends, male as well as female, were dressed in 
the garb of peasants. They mingled in the sports of 
their tenants without ceremony, the difference of rank 
was forgotten, and the father of his people was treated 
by them with that inward and heartfelt respect which 
a father deserves, but without any of that untoward 
homage which, in a more courtly company, his station 
would have entitled him to. The lovely Claude, 
dressed in pure white, with no other decoration than 
the charms which heaven had bestowed her, and 
crowned with the one white rose which her undisputed 
beauty had won, moved among the village girls like 
one of tliem. The peasants were all in their best 
clothes, and in the frank hiliaritj of the moment no' 
stranger could have told which of them was gentle and 
which simple. 

On a throne of turf strewn with flowers, on which a 
bower of roses was erected, sate Claude, surrounded 
by her fair companions. A table was spread beneatli 
a trellised vine, at the side where the Count Raimond 
and the elder part of the company sate. Some min- 
strels were at the opposite side, who were preparing to 
acconapany the dance which was about to begin, when 
a sfaoat from some of the peasants announced the arri- 
val of strangers. The Count Gui, with his lute slung 
upon his shoulder, and followed by Raoul, his esquire, 
who had faithfully served him, in war as well as in 
peace, from his boyhood, approached. They were 
hurried up by a crowd ot laughing rustics to the throne, 
to pay honiage to the queen of* the day. He was soon 
informed of the natore of the festival ; but, as it was a 
rale of the sport, that the queen of the day should be 
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at]<|r<9B>e<il by no othor n».v4 (ban that of her title, and 
giving in at once to the bemonr of the moment, he, 
after striking a few chorda on his lute, improvifed the 
foliowiag song, which he sang with a lich mellow 
voice t'— 

Of all the flowers that deck the earth, 

When eammer's beaaties first unclose. 
The fairest g€m that takes its birth, 

Ib sweet Provence's matchless Rose. 
And fair Provence has maidens bright. 

Who, like her Rose, 'mong other flowers, 
Shine but to form the world's delight, 

And peerless deck her sunny bowers. 
Here» where before my raptured gaze. 
The union of these charms are seen, 
Ilumblv I turn my willing lays 
To thee, fnix moid, the Bote's Queen. 
liOad applfMwes foUowed this proof of the minstrel's 
shil) ; and having thus maittfeatad his desire to join in 
the revelry, he m^eded no further introduction. The 
dance wa» aboot to begin, in which he joined, and with 
a OQorteoas fnMi1uie«f claimed, in right of his being the 
last comer, the hand of the Queen of the Rose. If her 
beauty had stinefc him at the first glance, the charms 
of her cwrersation. eompleted his fascination ; and 
when the dance broke off, he wa« aa oompletely and aa 
nneapectedly in love a» any man should desire to be. 
The Coitfit lUunond, who sair by the demeanour of 
both the Blaster and his follower, that they were not 
minstrels by profeanoo, endeavoured to ascertain who 
they were. Raonl, whom he essayed first, was too 
close and wary to give him any satisfactory replies ; 
bnt cunning as the esqnite was, the count was too 
old a soldier to give hin^ np at onee } and seeing that 
Raoal had attached Mmself to the laaghing Jacqueline, 
a god-daughter of bts own, and the child of one of bis 
tenantai he ciJled her to him, aad bade her try to get 
oiit the eerving-man*! secret. Jacqueline loved a secret 
hansflf ; ibe loved mischief, too, a tittle-^iHiat weHnaa 
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does noil She liked to i^how lier tx^^^r otc^r a new 
lover, and what pretty ynong woiann will btftme her 
for it 1 She managed DiAtten so weil, that before the 
•pons had concluded she had the nc'hole of Rao^rB 
history, lirbich he iApftt«ed to her under the 'seal of 
secrecy ; and with a similar qualification she, itithttt 
t«ro minntes aftof, had told the Cootit Raimond that 
the troubadour was no other than the young Gui de 
Besanconr. 

The Coutit Gui was in the mean time busy in endea^ 
Touring td make himself agreeable to the youiig pea- 
sant, as he thought her, who had been crdwned Queen 
of the Rose. He urged his suit with all the art that 
■ he possessed, aad Claude soon perdett«d by his courtly 
gallantry that he was a perion <if some degree, and 
poMessing accomplishments which were by no means 
oommon with such folks as his dress would ba^e be- 
spoken him. She replied to all his flatteries with a , 
frank, bnt pitident, iuao^£, which was well calculated 
to keep him ib the error he haid falidn ittto respectitrg 
her cdiidition, mA compleniely enchanted him. She 
<isked hhn ohce m^re lo idng, -and he ^tptessed his 
i^assioti in a rdaiidel'^ataode i>f oon^porttion wMdh 
was then in great vogue in the French isourt. 

Lady lay those frowns aside ; 

Winter reigns not all the year. 
The* laughing Spring, a flower-deck'd bride, 
' . Has chaseti away the tyrant drear. 
Then listen, lady, to my lay ; 
Why in your heart should winter stay 1 
Time's wing will crush the fiowV^s bloom. 

And love has wings as well as darts ; 
The flowers must yidd them to their doom. 

And love rests ealy ia young hearts; 
Then ilisten, lady, to my lay ; 
Wkate'er has wings will fly aWty. 
Btit time tctA lovettre both your tfwv, 

Yodr chtomi ':aow blossom in tiiehr f>iitiie, 
B(r}()y them ete tfa^ hours be flown, 

A'nd lea** to Pate thr wHttTy time. 
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Then listen, lady, to;my lay; 
Gather the roses while yoii may. 

The Count Raimond had taken advantage of his ab- 
straciion to request the elder of the peasants to take 
oare that the stranger did not learn the rank of tbe 
queen and of the other noble guests, btit that he should 
remain in tbe belief that they were merely inhabitants 
of a neighbouring farm. By thia time the sun had set, 
and two horses, caparisoned in the homely, manner of 
the farmers, being brought, Raimond summoned his 
niece to accompany him. Gui employed the few mo- 
ments, during which the queen was preparing for hei 
departure, to ask where she dwelt, but she would give 
him no other reply than by telling him she should be 
at the tourney at the castle on the following day. 
Raimond helped her on her horse, and mounting him- 
self, and followed by his guests, the seeming rustics, 
they dashed off at a speed which made it impossible 
for the minstrels to overtake them, or to discover their 
route. The father of Jacqueline offered them the hos- 
pitality of his house, which they accepted, and Gui 
retired to rest to dream of the lovely Queen of the 
Rose, whom he determined to see on the following day^ 

The Castle of Alli6re was crowded with all the gay 
and noble persons in the vicinity. In the court-yaid 
lists were prepared, and on a dais at the upper end 
sate tbe Lady Claude. An indifferent spectator might 
have found it difficult to recognise in her the simple 
maiden of the preceding day. Instead of the white 
robe which had then displayed all the graces of her 
person, she was now dressed in all the gorgeous splen- 
dour which befitted her station. Jewels shone upon 
her fair bosom, a coronet blazed upon her brows, and a 
white veil, which reached nearly to her feet, concealed 
some part of her features. Gui was there, still in his 
dress of a troubadour, and looked around in vain, for 
the Queen of the Rose. He saw all the maidens whom 
he hid noted as being her companions, but she was 
not among them, and he never thought of discovering 
her in the lovely heiress of Alli6ie. Wearied wit' 
his search, ^nd disappointed at its result, he betoo 
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Uiin»elf to Uio lUta to i69 the towmey. At ftrtt he frU 
DO flesvt^ to join it^ but when lie vaw that the prize was 
tfi he be&towed by the 2iaii4 of the lad? wboie lore had 
been proffered to bioi* and Mxhom he had rejected, he 
felt some desire to Mf her if he could do so unknefm* 
The glapg of the triimpetP* apd elaah of anne, rooeed 
bis martial ardour» and he waa blamiiig himself for Bot 
baviog provided bifoself with hotaa and armoaf, when 
be wa^ joined by aQ old peaiAPt whom he had talked 
with on the preceding eveviiig* He perceived imme- 
diately that it was the clu^pmm of the maiden whom 
he had been in vain seeking* He asked him where the 
Qoeen of the Rose was. The old man, wlio was no 
other than the Connt Eaivvond* teplied that she would 
be there anon. ' But why/ aaio he, * Sir Minaorel, 
do von stand here an idle gazer while so manly a spoit 
a4 this if on foot. A^y one can aee that thoagh yon 
now cany a lute yoq hare been uaed to a more tthrring 
occupation.' 

Sir Gni tiimed nppn his inqairer, whoee familiaritv 
way anything but offensive. * Yon see/ he veplied, 
' that I have neither horae not arms.' 

' If that bo aUi' said the old man, ' your need will he 
soon supplied* for yonder itanda the steed of Sir Albert 
£runne« who baa received a hurt in the last tilt. He 
loves the sport so well that, though he cannot join in it 
himself, he wili gladly »ee another do so. If you will 
2ak, I am aure he will laad you both steed and bameas. 
Qqi knew the kmght whoae name hap been men- 
tioned, and beckonivg to Haeul, he bade him ask the 
loan of the aniour in hie name, at the same time en- 
joining the knight no^ to disclose the droumstance of 
hia bemg present, A psonpt reply waa returned, and 
in ^ few nnfiatea' spatoe the Coont Gui was in the 
saddle* allied ft» the 41t» and with a good lance in his 
hand* 
i Tha trnmpeta iMu«ded, and he rode gallantly into 
4 the lista; Vp to this momeBt fortune had favoured 
) t bf Barea de BivoBdwn, whoi waa understood te be a 
.1 suitor ior the h»nd of the I^dy Claade. He was a 
i voa.u. 183B. q 
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man of large stature, and had diBtingiiished himself in 
the wars of Guienne. His well-known prowess deterred 
many of the competitors from encountering him, and 
his suength and skill bad worsted all who offered to 
dispute the prize. Gui, however, was destined to 
check his triumph. They ran three courses, in the two 
'first of which their address was such as to avoid being 
borne from the saddles, although the shocks were rude 
enough. In the third Gni levelled the coronal of his 
lance against the throat of his antagonist, and the blow 
was so true and so vigorous as to bear the baron a spear's 
length from his saddle, and to leave him upon the 
field. His squires bore him off the ground. A crowd 
of assailants offered themselves to encounter the new 
comer, who received their attacks in succession, but 
still triumphed over them all. At length there were 
no more opponents, and the unknown knight was de- 
clared to have won the prize. He approached the dais 
on which the Lady Claude was seated, and kneeling, ' 
received from her hands a green scarf worked with 
white roses which was the prize. Her veil was still 
over a part of her fhce, but her graceful manner, and 
the beauty of such part of her countenance as he could 
see, convinced him that he had been somewhat hasty 
in his refusal. The herald approached him to know 
his name. His esquire replied, that his master had at 
present no other appellation than that of the Knight of 
the White Rose. The trumpets then brayed out, and 
the heralds proclaimed the Knight of the White Rose 
to be the victor of the day's tourney. 

The Count Raimond in his proper person greeted 
him on his success, and, without appearing to pene- 
trate his disguise, craved his presence at the banquet, 
to which Sir Gui acceded. The feast was graced by 
all the beauty and worth of Provence. The Lady 
Claude sate at the upper end of the feast, and the vic- 
tor was placed near her. He had now a full view of 
her face, and, although he could not help thinking that 
she bore an extraordinary resemblance to the Queen of 
the Rose, yet the change of dress, and the circum- 
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Btaiic«B in which she was now placed, forbade his ima* 
gining that she was the lowly maid who had enrap- 
tured him on the preceding evening. He talked to her, 
aiid found the graceful polish of her manners and the 
charms of her mind in no degree inferior to her beauty. 
He was half ready to chide himself for the dangerous 
facility with which he found himself again enslaved 
when the feast broke up. Some of the guests repaired 
to ike gardens of the castle ; others remained in the 
hall» diverting themselves in conversation, or in some 
soeial sports. 

The Lady Claude, followed by Sir Gui, proceeded 
to a terrace which commanded a view of the surround- 
ing country. The evening was drawing to a close, and 
the declining rays of the sun shed a purple kind of tint 
over the picturesque and fertile landscape which lay 
before them. At the upper end of the terrace was an 
alcove decorated with rare plants, and constructed in 
that spirit of gorgeous ornament which is the charac- 
teristic of what is called the florid Gothic. An open 
door led to the boudoir of the Lady Claude. In the 
alcove were seats and tables. An illuminated volume 
of Proven9al poems lay there, and a lute, which 
setfned to belong to the fkir mistress of the castle, was 
on a seat just by. The enamoured Sir Gui asked the 
lady if she had skill upon the instrument. 

' I am a passing poor performer,' said she ; * but if 
it will amuse you, I will sing a lay which has lately 
been brought into this country by a wandering minstrel.' 
After a short prelude, she began to sing the roundel 
which Sir Gui had sung on the preceding evening. 

Lady lay those frowns asid^ ; 

Winter reigns not all the year, 
The laughing Spring, a flower-deck'd bride. 

Has chased away the tyrant drear. 
Then listen, lady, to my lay; 
Why in your heart should winter stay ? 

Sir Gui listened in dumb astonishment. He knew 
the air to be his own, and he knew that he had com- 



' Can it be/ e^ b«, < ih^t you >u^t9 hHf4 tji^ 
ro»pdeJ «»g by |i mic^r^,' 

' Notbiog is more irfw,' ff'pUfd tl^ I#dy Clmi4A i. 
' and it was no Io9g^r toa tbftQ ye^Xev^^v^.' 

* Vfctn yQV the? at th^ Featiml of tb^ IWffe ^i t^ 
¥illag« b^Iow V aak«d b?» with i^creiuiiQg apmty, 

' Tbi^t she was, I'll b© sworn,' said th# Cpmii fUf- 
mond, wbo had been an mu^bserrfd wi^offsfi of tltii» 
conversation ; ' and by the fame token aba waa bfrwll 
the Queen of the Rose as traly as you ar^ tbo CmoaI 
Gxjtx de Besajicour.* 

Gci turned round ; a few wosda a^^^ed to expl^^qi to 
him the cause of his delusion, upd a 8b«rt, but sincefe, 
apology ensured his pardon* l:t iieQ4 not be add#d 
that h^ gave up all thoughts of th? Spani#b e;Ep9ditmr* 
A few weeks saw bin^ the happy husb^d ^ tk^ Rom 
Queen ; and, although, at the pcewnj^tifioiA, (b^ FefUv«| 
of the Rose is ai^uial|y qelebvated m K^tf» mvffX 
h^ theve been a fi^reir cfMi4&t^ fP^ t]^ Vn^ li«0 ^ 
Ipvply Claude* 

-m- — I I f r * 

S9Ka '^0 TVS yTFH»)i(^ STAR. 

SwBVT evaniag star ! 

I love iby ray. 
Whan shining finom tby bene afar, 

Throfigh the twiKgl^t gtey. 

Oh ofien then. 

Have I seen thee, 
Uprising with tliy little l^en^ 

Far o'er the broad blue sea ! 

Thy silver light \ 

Froai yoadtr aky, 
la watchisg a*ef v» whan the night, 

Has dcMMBd eaak ^«. 

And when the day, 

Beams o*er the main, 
Thy t^wifil^Ung ray tbe» fade* away, 

Till e«eii fomet agi^n. ?. M. 
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OOETHE. 

There is no literary man living whose personal! 
character and whose public fame excite more deserved 
interest than that of Goethe. He has been the founder, 
in his own country^ of a new kind of literature, which 
has already been the means of developing talents which, 
but for^so bold an example, might have continued 
bound in the fetters of custom, and under the disad- 
vantages and weight which conventional prejudice 
has imposed upon it. He has done more— for even 
in other countries of Europe, which, in their ignorance, 
pretend to a superiority over Germany, he has sown 
the seeds of that vigorous and nervous style of litera- 
ture that, since the Elizabethan age, has not flourished, 
even in England, but which we still live in the hope of 
seeing revived. 

In the excellent work of a recent traveller (Dr. 
Granville), t which combines extensive learning, great 
accomplishments, and acute observation, with tiie op- 

4St. Petenbargh, A Journal of Travels to and from that Capi- 
tal; through Flanders, ihe Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, sfea. Saxony, the Federated Stales of Germany, agd 
France, by A. B. Granvme, M. D. ice C«lbarn, 18S9. 
voi.ii. OcM828. R 
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portimiueft (unftitaioaUe bj most tnTeUere) of mixing 
m the best societies of the countries fhrongh which he 
has ioumeyed, is a most interesting account of an in- 
terview which he had with the veteran champion of 
Gennan literature. The attacks of ridicule — short- 
UFed as such attacks always are— hare been directed 
against that literature, and it has surrived them all. 
A taste for it is beginning to be universal, as its worth 
is beginning to be more justly appreciated. We look 
forward to the period as no distant one when this 
country, kindred in its origin, in its language, in its 
modes of feeling and of thinking to Germany, will re- 
gard it as it deserves here to be thought of. As no 
person has laboured more earnestly or more efiectualiy 
than Goethe to produce that state of feeling,^. we are 
happy to lay before our readers Dr. Granville's narra- 
tion of his visit to that great man, and the view of the 
poet*s house, which accompanies that author's work. 

' At sunset I found mysdf en twUe, and having tra- 
veiled e?cpeditioualy the whole night, reached the 
PrifUM H&r^ditaire, and my former snug room in it at 
Weimar before day*light. My object in visiting this 
town a seoomd time was to obtain, if possible, an inter* 
view with the Patriarch of German Literature, who 
happened to be absent on a former occasion. My 
friiend, Dr. Froriep, managed this matter for me admi- 
tM,j, and to him 1 am indebted for one of the highest 
gratifications which a traveller can enjoy, that of seeing 
and ooBversing with a genius. whose fame, for the last 
fi% yean, had filled all civilized Eurc^, and many of. 
whose writings I had perused with so much pleasure. 
I first paid my respects to the daughter in-law of the 
celebrated poet, whose .husband, the only son of 
Goethe, is an emphyk at the Board of Finance, and said 
to be a rising officer, although he claims no inheritance* 
of hia great parentis genius. He has duldren by his. 
lady, the eldest of whom, a boy, is admitted on all hands 
to exhibit already indications of the great mind of his 
grandsire. Madame Goethe enjoys in Weimar the 
reputatum of a ftmme «i'«iprtt, and is ftiU of talent and 
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informafiioii. Her maimera are agiC9«»bl6, and free {rem 
ostentation. She received me with cordiality, and im* 
mediately on hearing me express a wish to see her 
father, sent a message to him to that effect ; hut as h^ 
was lahouring under a temporary indisposition, it wa« 
agreed to postpone the meeting till the following 
morning, 

* # • • 

* On my j»tum home, I found a kind note from Ma* 
dame Goethe, intimating that her father»in-law would 
see me at half-past ten the following oozing. Ther^ 
are forms which one must go through to see l^e great 
Patriarch. He likes not heing taken hy surprise ; and 
whenever he iias heen so intruded upon, he has not 
appeared to wvantage ; has seemed confused, not much 
pleased, and niggard of his answers. He is, on th« 
contrary, most amiably, all afiahllity and playfulness, 
as when in his younger days, if visited by appointment* 
At his advanced age, which has now reached its se- 
venty* ninth year, exposed to he stared at as a lion, 
and made frequently to pay the forfeit of his celebrity^ 
by submitting to the impertinent intrusions of the idle 
and the curious, it is no matter of surprise that Goethe 
should appear to have some Uzarrerie in his manners. 

' At half-past ten precisely, Goethe made his ap« 
pearance in one of his classicaUy- decorated withdi-aw* 
ing rooms, into which I had been but the moment befoj« 
introduced. He advanced towards me with the coun* 
tenance of one who seeous not to go through the 
ceremony of a first greeting a contre caw ; and I felt 
thankful to him for that first impression upon my mind. 
His person was erect, and denoted not the advance of 
age. His open and well-arched eyebrows, which giv^ 
effect to the undimmed lustre of the most brilliant eya 
I have ever beheld ; his fresh look and mild expres* 
sion of countenance, at once captivated my whole atten* 
tion; and when he extended his friendly hand to 
welcome me to his dwelling, I stood ahsorbed in the 
contemplation of the first literary character of the age. 
The sound of his voice, which bespeaks peooliar afla« 
r2 ' 
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WHtj* and th« first questions he addressed to mt 
respecting my journey, however, recalled me from my 
rererie, and 1 entered at once into the spirit which 
presided at the interview, alike free from fHrolity and 
liaughty reserve. I found < him in his conversation 
ready, rather than fluent ; ifollowing, rather than lead- 
ing ; unafiected, yet gentlemanly ; earnest, yet enter- 
taining; and manifesting no desire to display how 
much he deserved the high reputation which not only 
Germany, but Europe in general, had simultaneously 
acknowledged to be his due. He conversed in French, 
and occasionally in English, particularly when desirous 
to make me understand the force of his observations on 
some recent translations of one or two {pf his works 
into that language. Faustus was one for these. The 
translation, by the present noble Secretary for Ireland, 
of that singular dramatic composition, which for beauty 
of style, and ingenuity of contrivance, leaves the old 
play of the same name by Marlowe far behind, seemed 
not to have given satisfaction to the veteran author. 
He observed to me, that most assuredly it was not a 
translation, but an imitation, of what he had written. 
" Whole sentences of the original," added^he, " have 
been omitted, and chasms left in the translation, where 
the most affecting passages should have been inserted 
to complete the picture. There were probably diffi- 
culties in the original which the noble translator might 
not be able to overcome ; few foreigners, indeed, can 
boast of such mastery of our prodigal idiom, as to be 
able to convey its meaning with equal richness of ex- 
pression, and strength of conception, in their own 
native language ; but, in the case of the translation to 
which I allude, that excuse for imperfection does not 
exist in many of the parts which Lord Francis Gower 
has thought proper to omit. No doubt, the choice of 
expressions in the English translation, the versification, 
and talent displayed in what is original composition of 
his lordship's own well-gifted minti, may be deserving 
of. his countrymen's applause ; bui it is as the author 
•f Faustus traviejti, and not as the translator of Go- 
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ethe'a Fftustus, that the popular appkuM has been 
obtained/' 

' The patriarch poet seemed far more satisfied with 
the translation of another of his beautiful dramas, the 
Tasso, bj Mr. Devaux.* He said, " I understand 
English a ma maniere, quite sufficiently to discover in 
that gentleman's recent translation, that he has ren- 
dered all my ideas faithfully. Je me Usois moimeme dans 
la traduction. It is for the English to determine, if, in 
adhering faithfully to the ideas of the German original, 
Mr.Devaux a conserve les regies , et n'a pas trahi le gHie 
de sa langw» Je n'en suis pasjuge : peut-itre le trouvera' 
t-on un pea trap Allemand.** 

* The conversation turning, by a natural transition, 
to the different methods of teaching modern languages, 
Goethe observed, that he could strongly recommend to 
my attention a mode of instructing effectually, as well 
as promptly, young people in any of the living lan- 
guages, which was successfully adopted in the semi- 
nary for young Englishmen at Weimar, and by which 
the pupils were taught to think in, as well as to learn 
to read or write a foreign language. In that establish- 
ment, in which instruction in the German language is 
the principal object, the Director, Mr. A—, takes 
any English work which is most familiar to the stu- 
dents, and dictates to them whole passages from it in 
German, which, when completed, the students are to 
read aloud to the Director in English ; by which me- 
thody he familiarizes tbem with die relative value and 
meaning of words in the two idioms, and gives them 
great facility of translation -, and this the more so, as 
he will sometimes, when they are more advanced, 
dictate in German, from a well-known English book, 
whole passages* which he expects the students to write 
down immediately in English. As we were on the 
subject of education, an allusion was made, in the 
course of our conversation on the higher branches of 

■ I hive not been able to meet with this translation, and I (ive 
(he tranitetor^s name as it was pranounced by Qoetbe, apd «i*- 
ttut kaowins tbe oonea spelling of iu 
b3 
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instruction, to the different systems of moral philoso- 
phy whioh had at yarious times prevailed in Germany. 
1 expressed a desire to know how Goethe, then in the 
vigour of life, and witlk an exalted mind, had comported 
himself towards the proselytes of Kanfs philosophy, 
daring the prevalence of that system ? Dr. Froriep, 
who is ever ready to supply that sort of information 
which is deduced from extensive reading, and who was 
present at the interview, observed, that when the sys- 
tem of traascendental metaphysics of the Konigsberg 
philosopher had been nigh raising in Gennany the 
same kind of popular effervescence which had marked 
the days of Luther, Goethe alone retained his wonted 
sang-froid, and smiled at the warmth and indignation 
expressed against the new system by his colleagues, 
Wieland and Herder. With that wisdom, which is so 
characteristic of his turn of mind, and a foresight 
worthy of his genius, he expressed' an opinion, that 
the philosophy of Kant should be allowed to have its 
day, as all things have, and that all would be right 
a^ain. He lives now to see the propriety of that opi- 
nion, and the fulfilment of his prediction. 

* Throughout this interview, which lasted upwards of 
an hour, Goethe manifested great eagerness after gene- 
ral information, particularly respecting England and 
her numerous institutions ; and also on the subject of 
St Petersburgh, which he looked upon as a city that 
was fast rising to the rank of the first capital on the 
Continent, according to the opinion of many intelligent 
travellers, whom he had se^n and conversed with on 
the subject. In taking leave of him, at length, Goethe 
put into my hands a small red morocco case, which he 
hoped 1 would accept as a souvenir of our meeting; 
'after which 1 withdrew, with sentiments of increased 
admiration for this celebrated man. I'he case con- 
tained two bronze medals, the one executed by Brandt 
of Berlin, the other by Bovy, and both represent the 
bast of the poet in bold relief particularly the latter, 
which is decidedly of superior execution. The former, 
which bears on one side the portrattt of the late Grand- 
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duke and his consort, with the inscription ''caul 
AUGUST UND LuiSE GoiiTHEN ziuu VII Novem. 1825," 
was struck by order of that prince, to commemorate the 
fiftieth year of Goethe's residence at Ins court, and was 
presented to the poet, a Counsellor and Minister of 
State, on the day mentioned in the inscription, accom- 
panied by a letter addressed to him by the Grand-duke, 
which is too flattering to the distinguished individual 
to whom it is indited, and too honourable to the feel- 
ings of the Writer, the excellent prince whose recent 
loss Weimar deplores, not to fina a place in this part 
of my publication, as I received it translated into 
French: — 

' " Cher conseiller intime, et ministre d'etat. Je 
consid^e avec raison le jour ou, repondant a mon in- 
vitation, Tous Hea arrive a "Weimar, comme ceiui od 
vous 6tes entr6 r^elementa mon service, vu que depuis 
cette epoque, vous- n'avez pas cess6 de me donner des 
prenves les plus satisiiii^antes de v6tre d6vouement et 
de ydtre amit]6 en consacrant aux affaires vos rares 
talens. C'est avec un vrai plaisir que je vois parottre 
le dnquantieme anniversaire de ce jour, comme ^tant 
la fBte jubiiaire de mon premier ministre d'6tat, Tami 
demajeanesse/ qai m*a accompagn^ jusqu'a present 
dans tontes les vicissitudes de la vie avec une fid^Iit6 
inalterable, un attachement et un'e Constance a toute 
^prenve, dont les conseils prudens,, le vif int^rSt, et le 
zele toujours empress^, ont ameni§ le succds de mes 
enterprises les plus importantes, et dont je regard la 
possession comme un des plus precieux avantages de 
mon regno. £n saisissant avec joie I'occasion de la 
ihc de ce jour pour vous exprimer ces sentimens, je 
vous prie d'etre assur^ qu'ils ne varieront iamais." ' 

The conversation is interesting, and is described by 
a man who evidently understands the whole spirit of 
it, and can transmit that spirit to his readers. 

ITie criticism upon Lord Leveson Oower's transla- 
tion of Faust is just, and not half so severe as it mi^ht 
have been ,• for a more overrated piece of mediocrity 
than that production of the noble lord's pen (if we ex- 
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cept tbe declamatory trash he has aince spouted OBt i& 
the House of Commons) has never of late days been 
tolerated. Who Mr. Deraaz is we cannot guess. 
Goethe's method of teacliing languages is curious, and 
well deserving attention, and the letter of tb^ Grand- 
duke an interesting curiosity ; for Heaven knows that 
the patronage which noble personages bestow upon 
men of letters is so rare, that it may in all ways be 
considered as a curiosity. 



WOMAN CREATED. 

Man wai made when Nature was but an apprentice— but 
Woman^ when bhe was a skilful mistress.— C«pi<f* tVhirligig, 

Mignonette I will have on her lips. 

On her cheeks the dark rubv repose, 
O'er her neck, buds of jessamine creep, 

And dimple her chin— with a lose. 
Fleur-de-lis shall o'ershadow her brow, 

Almond blossoms cement every sigh 
To a kiss— while its amorous glow 

In a tincture of tulips shall lie ! 

Agnus castos shdl oompose her miad. 

Her tongue, from the petal of totm. 
Her form as her beauties, refined— 

Be a beautiful bouquet of poaies : 
Her blossoms should never be blighted. 

Nor withered by passionleas love. 
But all her sweet tfaouf^ta be requited—* 

To live— >like an aogel above ! 

Bright ringlets of jet for her hair. 

For her eyes, I'U steal comets from heaven ; 
For her eyelids, convolvolus' fair. 

For her heart, I'll have heart*8-ease ; and even 
Her brows shall be arch'd with the bow 

OfCupid,— that rainbow of bliss j 
When finish'd, I'll breathe such a glow. 

She shall wake into life by a kiss 1 

F. C. N. 
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THB KLEPHTS. 

A CONSIDERABLE sbaie of tbe leisore hours which 
they were compelled to pass in their limerU is devoted 
to various exercises moie or less useful io war. One 
of the most important, and also the one in which tbey 
most excel, was shooting at the mark. They use re- 
markably long euns, and their dexterity was so perfect, 
that many could, at a distance of two hundred paces, be 
certain to hit an egg suspended to the branch of a tree 
by a thread. Some, still more dexterous, would at the 
same distance fire tf ball through a ring of which the 
diameter was but a trifle larger than the ball, and this 
latter practice gave rise to a proverbial sort of expres- 
sion among them, when a perfectly good marksman 
was spoken of, tbe effect of which was, that he could 
thread rings with bollets* By long practice and quick- 
ness of sight tbey had also acquired another habit 
which was exceedingly useful to them at night, and 
accounted for their preferring that time to attack their 
enemies. They could take such true aim by the li^ht 
of the assailants' firing, that they rarely failed in killmg 
them, lliey had a particular expression for this mode 
of warfare which was, to fire at the flash. 

Independently of those, their chief exercises, the 
Klephts had others which were no less remarkable, 
and which very much resembled the ancient gymnastic 
exercises of the Greeks. One of the principal was 
that of the disk, wliich consisted in throwing a stone 
as far as possible, and which requiring tbe union of 
great muscular strength, lightness and agility, was ex- 
Uemely well calculated to develope these qualities. 
The Klephts also exercised themselves in leaping, and 
they relate some stories of their perfection in this exer- 
cise which are hardly to be credited. One is men- 
tioned in the historical remarks, on the Captain 
Niko-Isaras, who cleared, at a single bound, seven 
horses tied abreast. Another, which is still more as- 
tonishing, is of a man who cleared at one leap, three 
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carts filled with Uioins, up to tb9 hcdght of seveo or 
eight feet. 

The quickness of the Klephts in the race, natnralljr 
equalled their agility in leaning. Some chiefs are 
named, who could, when fully armed and equipped, 
equal or exceed the speed of a horse at full gallop* 
The Captain Zacharias of the Morea was one of those 
who was most celebrated in the race. Tradition says 
that when he run, his heels touched his ears. This 
speed, given them by nature, hut which they much 
increased by constant practice, enabled the Klephts to 
perform most eztraoxdinary marches. Amongst the 
physical qualities, as indispensible with the Klephts 
as courage itself, was their patience in bearing hunger, 
thirst, and want of sleep. It is only amongst the old 
Arabian heroes of the desert, that any examples of 
abstinence are menticmed that can equal those con- 
stantly exhibited by the Klephts. It is not rare to 
hear of combats lasting three whole days and nights 
without these surprising men taking any food, drink, 
or sleep. It has occasionally happened that the enemy 
believiog them subdued by thirst and fatigue, hava 
eji(pected they would surrender, when to their utter 
astonishment they have suddenly recovered theu: vigour 
and escaped victorious. 

Another trait in their character, still more surprising 
and characteristic, is the fortitude they display when 
suffering pain. Tlie tortures inflicted on Klephts who 
are so unfortunate as to be taken prisoners are so hor- 
rible, that it is a very rare occurrence for any of them to 
fall alive into the power of the Facha, and it only hap- 
pens when they are surprised. But when this does 
befall them, it is hardly possible to credit the contempt 
they display for all tortures inflictt?d on them. It was 
a point of honour with the Greeks and Klephts, not to 
appear sensible of the long torments by which they 
were condemned to die. The least was to have the 
lower part of their bodies from the toes to the hip 
crushed by blows fjrom a hammer; and several Klephts 
have endured the dreadful torment witliout shedding a 
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tear or uttering a groan, or any word except some of 
in«ult and contempt for the Pachai and their ezecn- 
fioners. 

DoubtleBS it was the idea of the horrible torments 
that occasioned the Klephts to drink at their gayest 
banquets, as the greatest happiness they could wish to 
their friends, ' a lucky ball/ 

Next to the dread of being taken aUve, a Klepht 
feared nothing so much as, when he fell mortally 
wounded in a combat, having his head cut off by the 
Turks, who never failed, according to their custom, to 
oarry it to a place where it was exposed to the gaze of 
the Mussulmen and Greeks; an object of joy and insult 
for the former, and of grief and pity for the latter. 
And, therefore, the most fervent prayer that a Klepht, 
dying on the field of battle, could make to one of his 
companions in arms, was to cut off his head quickly 
and carry it away with them that it might not fall into 
the ]K>wer of the Turks. Many of the Klephtic Bongs 
are on this subject: one represents a Klepht, who is 
mortally wounded, addressing his companion in arras 
in the following words : ' Friend, cut off my head, that 
it may not fall into the hands of the enemies who are 
coming up, who would expose it to the gazfi of the 
passers by. My enemies would see it, and their hearts 
would leap for joy ; my mother also would see it, and 
she would die with grief!' 

If the Klephts were cruel, the Turks and Albanese 
must be blamed for it, as the very worst tortures they 
inflicted on their prisonen were infinitely less barba^ 
roue than those the Klephts suffered when taken. A 
Greek Fallikari never spared a Turk when in his 
power, but he contented himself with killing him at 
once ; he never had time to torture him, for several 
days, before an end was put to the life of the miserable 
wretch, as was the iasfaioii with the execntioners of the 
Pacha.' 

Their behaviour towaide femalee deserves notice. In 
their eicarsions they frequently surprised and carried 
off the wives and daughters of Tuikith Agas or Beys, 
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or even of Greek Proe^tos, to their inouQtaiDs or secret 
caverns, where they detained them till their ransom was 
paid. But although it frequently happened that these 
women were related to Turks who had insulted the 
wives or daughters of Klephts, they were always pro- 
tected from insult. Whether handsome or ugly, young 
or old, of the Mussulman or Christian religion, known 
or unknown, the persons of these prisoners were always 
held sacred by the whole of the band who had carried 
them off. If a captain failed in observing this respect, 
he was immediately deserted by ^ his followers as being 
unworthy to command brave men. One exflmple is 
mentioned of a chief who was killed by his Fallikaris 
for having insulted a Turkish woman he had taken 
prisoner and detained for her ransom. 

The principal stations of the Klephts were the moun- 
tains of Etolia, those which separate Thessaly from 
Macedonia, and those of Agrapha, these last are vari-. 
ous chains, some of which run through Acamania, and 
others through the western part of Thessaly. But of 
all these. Mount Olympus is celehrated m all the- 
Klephtic son^s as being tiie principal place of rendez- 
vous ; it may almost be called the sacred mount of the 
Klephts. But, perhaps the veneration with which they 
regarded this mountain, was more to be attributed to 
it| fame of old, than to any pre-eminence amongst the 
mountains frequented by the wild Klephts. 

Although these mountains are not so high as the 
Alps, or even the Pyrenees, still they are only habitable 
during a part of the year. At the commencement of 
the cold season and snow, the Klephts were obliged to 
quit them and disperse. They began by hiding their 
arms and ammunition (having first carefully wrapped 
them up in tarred cloths) in some cavern or crevice of 
a rock, after which they sought an asyluni for them- 
selves; many concealed themselves on the Continent 
with their relations or friends, but by far the greater 
number descended to the Ionian Islands, where they 
were in greater safe^ than in any part of Greece, be- 
ing under the protection of the Venetian government, 
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«i leaat this was tlie case before tUs gorernmeot com* 
meno^d their contemptible system of^eomplaiaaiice to- 
wards the Turks. But eren when the Klephu do 
associate with the mass of the Greek population, the 
distinction is still very perceptible, by their picturesque 
costume, by the savage hau^tiness of their manner, 
and by a remarkable brilliancy of complexion, which is 
often united to extreme beauty. They are still mofO 
remarkable for the curiosity which they excite amongst 
the Greek people. Whenever a celebrated chief ap- 
pears in a town or any public place, he is immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of people who are anxious to 
see and to be able to say tdey have seen tliem. Per- 
haps some small degree of fear is mixed with the ad- 
miration these people feel for their fellow-countrymen, 
bnt they fe^l still more deUght and pride to know that 
it was one of their own religion and country before 
whom the Turks fled. Portraits of the most celebrated 
leaders, vilely drawn, and not often resembling the 
originals, were to be found in every part. Their ex- 
ploits were the theme of every conversation, and the 
more wonderful these exploits were, the greater desirei 
the people felt to exageerate them ; even the popularity 
of the Klephts might be discovered in the children's 
amusements, the boys of a village often separated into 
two parties, one represented the Turks, the other tb« 
Klephts, the latter having taken up some commanding 
sitoation, a regular warfare commenced between the 
rival parties, and it was generally to be remarked, that 
the littie representatives of the Klephts showed mora 
activity, intelligence and courage than the Turks. 



EFI6RAM. 

You say that I've a treadierous eye, 
Piay rigid censor tell me why t 

Your eye is treacherous I can proVe 
For has it not betrayed — your love. 

J. D. NSWMAN. 

VOL. II. 18S8. s 
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THS L0TSB8. 
A SCIIIB rnOM AN UNPVBLMHSD 'DmAkA.' 

Tktgtrdens and numthn rf Count Bernardo, (the uncU- 
rf Sephia, ) titne—^pasir midnighU 
Enter Jitan. 
Juan, Oh, pTt to me ike dewy Air of Xkiglit, 
(llie onlj balsam to a heated brain,) 
Where I may breathe my wild complainta, aiibeard 
By the world's car ;— the mocking echo of hope, — 
That secret sits, and listens— to condemn : 
There let me walk unseen, unsought, unpitied-^ 
While wakeful breezes aweep tiie slombeixng flowers,, 
And wander forth empyreal'd by their sweets, 
lit by the beams streaming from loyer*s lamp, 
Fidli&g as sighs from bine-veined breasts 6f hearen ;. 
Hem still and sober is the midnight scene ! 
Naterre seems mourning for the death of day, 
Wrapt i& the shadows of the s(mibre woods 
That stand like spirits on the toiety hitt 
And frown in anger oti the silent globe-. 
Look, where the ra^s of hearen's wand'rittg frH^ 
Steal through the siikeh doude df night, beyond 
Yon hill, genuning the es^erald trees upon 
The flilver steep, that lives amid the air.-^ 

[Sepkia appears at the window, and watches Juani- 
Whei^ ^ my Sephia, echo, answer where t 
Tueh ! it would mock the melody of love. 
And but repeat my Sophia's name in woe. 
Therefore, sad e<*0, 1'U have none of thee I 
Hence, to thr haunts, among thy nymphs with sighs. 
For 'tis not love unless sigh echoes sigh. — 
Will she play truant in affection's school. 
And leave her master without task or scholar 1 
Ah, did she love, the clock-work of her heart 
Would make her truer e'en than Abbey ehilties 
That dole out time, as musie to monks' meals. 
Faith ! — I will go — and yet, — I know not wbere-r- 
If I dej^art, I shall return again 
And chide myself-'for parting (rom myself ! 
Hisighol 
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Sisphia. CSoftky.) Heigho! 
Juan, Wm that mjr SophU-*^ 

Or miiM #oboed eigh borne on the plaintiye breeze t 
TwB9 80 soft* 'twas like m^ Sophia's voice; 
Yet 80 silent, not like Sephia's self! 
I'd sigh again if I thought 'twould answer. 
Sephia, (Aside,) What» woold the man have me be 
ane<^o, ' 

And vtter words hut once in ev'ry sentence ! 

Juan, It was not love, hut fancy gave reply.— 
Sinoe Sephia sleeps, n^y lute shall charm repose. 
And I will think I'm mingled in her dreams 
That steep her aensea in love's od'rous rest. 
Song. 
When other eyes gaze on thee^ lore^ 
When other eyes gaze on thee — 
Platt'ring with their liquid beams. 
All thy maiden hopes and dreams — 
Oh, think that I gaze on thee! 

When other lips smile on thee, love« 

When other lips smile on thee, 
Teeming with seductive wiles — 
Beware, beware, their artful guiles. 

Oh think not such my smiles, love ! 

When other hands in thine, love, 

When other hands in thine 
Tremble 'neath thy touch of bliss, — 
For ' palm to palm ' is holy kiss. 

Think that my hands kiss thine ! 

Then haste to pleasure's bowers, love. 

Then haste to pleasure's bowers. 

Where love and peace, with beauty reigo, 
Rethink thee, what it is to gain. 

Such sympathy as ours 1 

Sephia, (In a feigned voice,) Say, who art thou. 
That with such jarzing soimda 
lllahe peaeeAil hoam disoordatit to. the ear ; 
Art thou not «kad« e'en laelanoSiolymad, 
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To wander forth amid tha iaidiii|^l air. 
E'en at the risk of taking cold and dyin^ ? 

JiMifi.. Sweet, I am mad — ^if madness xs in lore. . 

Sephia. Hah ( thou dost love I Then art tfaoii mad 
indeed; 
Kay, all thine acts as well as deeds are mad. 

Juan. Then am I mad with thee ! 

Sephia, Ob, good!— with me t 

Juan» With thy dear self! I am not mad with less, 

Sephia. (P/ai{/u%.) Is Joan here 1 

Juan. Ah, saj, conld'st thou be hera 

And he absent '! As well the western star 
Deep in the skj, and the moon hid in gloom I 
Why didst thou ask 1 

Sephia. Lovers are dumb, and sp«lk 

But with their eyes ; — thy tongue is a scholar. 
For lovers' eyes are music to the heart. 
Warbling soft melodies when the lips are stiQ :-^ 
It is not words that always win the maid ; 
Prolific speech, like unsculptur'd marble, 
Attracts not woman till the eyes have formed 
The statue of her hopes. 

Juan. Tongues were made to woo— 

Sephia. But eyes to win, and lips to taste the - 
conquest. 
[She' leans over the balc&ny, and appeari agitated* 
Keep thyself hid like dew-drop in a bud; — 
Along the eastern corridor, I hear 
Mine uncle pass->— it is an angry step ; 
Therefore, mrewell! (Ungers.) Hush! Ah,— again 'tis 

still. 
And all, sive love, lie motionless in sleep. 
Again! — I cannot stay with thee->love 1 good night. 
We shall be happier far to-morrow ! [^Going. 

Juan. To-morrow ! Why to-morrow 1 Is to-morrow 
Better than to day, that we should fix our hopes 
Upon a day unborn, and live with all 
Our faculties suspended in to-morrow. 

Sephia. Doth not the moon, enchantress of Co-mofM^i 
Spedc hit the day» the day that still is night t 
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Cinnot the heav«n» with tbeir lucid sUura 
Dispel the clouds that hover o'er thy bo^I 1 

Juan. What is the moon with all her fairy beamsy 
Compared to thy chaste face'! — Or the bright stars 1 
Oh, can they equal or surpass those eyea 
That dwell withiA the hearen of thy brow 1 
C«n she or titey, bequeath their lore to me. 
Or make thee mine unfettered by all pow^l 
If she cannot do Ihia, what to me's the moon. 
Save when she lights my mistress to her couch 1 
She cannot make me lore thee more to-morrow : 
What says the adage, — 'morrow, never comes-* 
If thou doat love, talk not of to-morrow ! 

Sephia* If not to-morrow — let it be to day, 
For, the day is bom, that waa to-morrow. 
Lo ! how 'the moon fiiea from the ^ery orb 
That disenthrals the gloomy cloak of night ; 
And the stars^ as if fearful moirtal eye 
IShould ken their exiatenee, sink to their tomba 
Like airy bubbles on the prattling lake ; 
While the young day, peeps through her ruddy veil^ 
^Laughing at lovers— ^chUdren of the i^oon I 
See, hew the laiata, crescent yon mountain's brow» 
That like a haughty beauty ke^s her head 
Stately and self-willed o'er her dwarfish court ; 
And how the sun jewels every doud. 
While opemng flowers, through nature's teai«« 
-Smile on the heaven-bom orb a gloriopa welcome. 
Has not yestwday— 'lately but to-day. 
Been a true harbinger to thy fretfiil hopes : 
And to-day, so recent-^but to-morrow, 
CaneaU'd thoae hopes, and eased thee of thy care 1 

Juan* 'Tis but the mem ; the night han yet to come : 
And many laroubles, love, may yet appear 
In the lapse betwa«n. 

Sephia, So will evVy day 

That is in fair perspective, if we moan 
At the birth of each ! Has the dark witiher*d. 
And art thop, thou bird of night, atill hooting ? 

Juan. Call'st thou me owl, then am I' wise to dovl^t, 
s3 
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Wiser than tfaoa, my prdttr nigfafingBle, 
(Singing so sweetly from thy trellis'd cage,) - 
He being MMitoi of the goddess Nox. 

Sephia. I am no bird of night ! I am the lark 
That ushers in the masic of the mom ; 
The earthly cherub of a wicked world. 

Juan, Gall it not wicked, while my lark still sings ; 
And while it sings, I still must linger here, • 
And like the swan die listening to its mate ! 

Sephia, Canst thou not lire 1 

Juan. Aye, if so thou bid'st me. 

Sephia, But if I bid thee not ? 

Juan. Then I will lire 

Till thou sbalt bid me die. 

Sephia. If I bid thee not 

Do either of the deeds — how wilt thou act? 

Ju^n. Think I am dead, if absent firom thyself, 
Yet, still remember, that a word from thee, 
A letter, fiower, stone, or lock of hair. 
Will animate this form, to lire again 
At bidding of my lore ; or I will linger 
Round this cruel mansion, keeping my lark 
A prisoner in its cage, r«nd the sweet Iboogfat 
Of being near to thee shall keep my heart 
From ebbing into death ! 

Sephia, Juan, farewell. 

For day will waken argus-ey'd domestics ! 
Oh, why not act the echo to my wish. 
And say adieu, when I bid thee farewell 1 

Juan. Because I would have thee repeat the word-— 

Sephia, What ! and grow pat in sighing of farowell t 
Is parting then so sweet, that thtra would'st hare ' 
Me prattie it so oft ? 

Juan. No, but 'tis sweet 

To linger on the sound — and not replying* 
Hear thy voice again ! 

Sephia. Flattering Juan, 

Why dost thou make me truant to thy cause ; 
And by thus loitering here, perhaps kill' thee i 
.'Mine uncle lores thee not. 

Juan, Sephia, his niece. 
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Benief not thtt she does : why slioald I care 
For (binf uncle's faroor? 

Sephia, But his revenge 

And hate of thee might all our wooings end. 
If he dreamed we loved, Once more, farewell ! 

Juan, Sweet, farewell!— farewell ! but give thy 
response 
In returning accents. 

Sephia. Ah me ! — Adieu ! 

Juan. That is too short, and abridges parting ! 

Sephia. Thou wilt remember to return at eve 1 

Juan. Remember 1 — Lovers have long memories, 
And ne'er forget to meet e'en tho' unhid. 

Sephia. Farewell! 

Juan. Breathe it once more, that I may catch ^ 

The strain, and place it in my heart to whisper peace. 
Sephia, — breathe that word again, and steep 
My senses in melodious accents ! 

Sephia. Farewell, if thou wilt have it so 1 Again, 
Farewell ! I live on thy return, [Exit, 

Juan, Return !^— 
Hush ! did she bid bid me stay 1 or was't the murmur 
Of th' envious leaves, that caught the cadence 
As if it pass'dher lips, to breathe the word once more? 

Sephia. (Be-entering.) Juan? 

Juan. 'Twasher!-WeU! 

Sephia. Nothing— but adieu ! 

(Aside.) If I say more, he will not hence to day. 
Therefore I'll watch and bid farewell with sight. 
And picture Juan on my aching eyes ! 

Juan. Again 'tis silent !— All is witber'd now. 
Since she has left the scene of whisper'd oaths, 
And made the day more dusky than the night ! 
I but delude myself, and wish to hear, 
For aye, the enchantress* word. Sephia, 
My treasur'd idol, but a short farewell ! [Exit. 

Sephia. (After a pause.) Juan 1— Juan 1 — Speak! Art 

thou gone my love ? 
Ah, me ! 'tis so— then flow'rs and birds are dead : 
And all are petrified, nnie tbou'rt awav ! [Ettt. 

F. C. N. 
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TH£ SPELL. 
In those happy dfiys, (now, unfortunately, Um^ 
past,^ in wbicli tairies> exercised their all*pQwerfi)l in- 
fluence oyer human affairsi thepe lived a prince and 
princess. The land in which they lived is of no im- 
portance to the present history, and if it were, the ig- 
norance and negligence of modem geographers is so 
great, that we should be unable accurately to point 
out the quarter of the globe in which their dominions 
were ntuated. It is enoo^ for our immediate pur- 
pose to say that they possessed an extensive territory, 
great wealth, were amiable, and as h^y as they de- 
served to be. Uninterrupted happiness, however, is 
not, and as it never has been, ho fuay reasonably con- 
clude that it never will be, the lot of naprtals.^ The 
prince had been compelled, in the administration of 
law in his realm, to inflict a capital punishment on « 
notorious robber and maleiactor, whose crimes had long 
required that he should be made an example to th^ 
community. By the help of a powerful fftiry, whose 
name is too barbarous to be transcribed or pronounc^^ 
but which may be interpreted by the English eoia«> 
pound word, Toad's-gaU, an^ whose disposition w«i 
as bitter and as venomou|{ as that appellation implied, 
he had for a long time contrived to escape the pursuit 
of justice. Conunon report said he was her son, but 
whether he had any other affinity than a similarity of 
temper^ is more than can at this oistauce of time be as- 
certained. Frequently when he had been in the hands 
of the executioner, he had suddenly disappeared, no 
' one knew whither— and often the heaviest bolts and 
fetters, and the most secure prisons, had been insuffi* 
cient to detain him. The spwis of the fairy bad served 
him so well that he grew careless in his confidence* 
He had ventured to the metropolis with the intention 
of robbing the religious temple of Bramnu, and having 
effected this object, he drank so deeply of the sacred 
wine, that he fell asleep and was detected in the morn- 
ing by the priests, who came in to perform the uwtia 
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servioM. The prince was an early riser and a pioas 
persen. He happened to arrive at the temple just at 
the moment that the thief was discorered. With a 
Biomptitade which distingmshed all his movements, 
lie ordered his guards to seize and execute summary 
justice upon him. So promptly were his orders 
obeyed that before the half asleep and more than hdf* 
drunken robber could utter the spell which was aocu8i-< 
tomed to bring the fairy to his assistance, he was hang- 
ing lifeless in one of the Soldier's belts, on the outer 
rail of the temple. 

• The prince, who thought he had onW^ been perform- 
ing an act of justice, found that he had excited the 
most implacable enmity of the potent Toad's-gall. He 
was sitting one evening after dinner with his amiable 
wife, who was in a situation which afforded him every 
hope that she would soon present him with an heir to 
his throne. A monstrous wasp flew buzzing into the 
room, and settled on a peach which was lying on the 
table. The prince rose to drive it out of the room 
when the Tenomous animal suddenly dilated, and 
changed to the figure of the malevolent fairy, who 
stood before the astonished pair, her face distorted, and 
her every limb shaking with passion. 

'I' am come to announce my vengeance,' she cried, 
' vengeance for the cruel and disgraceful death you 
have inflicted on my son. You,' she continued, turn- 
ing to the piinoess, ' shall bear a son whose fate shall 
be more hapless than that which mine has proved. He 
shall disappoint your hopes and end his life in pain and 
misery. This is the decree which I pronounce, and 
which the fate which hears me must execute. He 
■hall be the ugliest man in the land in which he is 
bom : he shall love a princess who shall be torn from 
his arms by a rival, and he shall receive his death ia 
the presence of her- he loves, from the hand of that 
rival. May my malediction rest upon you !' and so 
saying, sho resumed the form of a wasp, and flew has* 
tify vut of the roonu < 

Ilia eonstemation of the poor prince and princess 
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may b^ imigiail. Th» fomw tnraed 9Ter in Im nkiod 
tbe meaiiB by wbicb he might psopiuate <h«ir «M»y, 
wid tbfi Utiwr sank woaping upon » covch, Xh* 99^ 
veri«8 of the one obkI the iMin of the oUior, were iatari 
rc^pted hjr the wdden eppewnunce of » light &^«1 being* 
vho wa« 9» lemerHaWi 6>i: the radji«ojL beauty of ber 
•ppearwiee, a* the iaiiy, Tq«A*6<^1, bad been for b«r 
m»eqMaUfld uglineai and defevmitjr. • 

' I am tbe faiiy Hildf^' ahe aaid t» the piinoesa, ' I 
have walcbod yott firomyoflarburtb, and although yqnr 
life has been hitherto so smoothly passed that yoa 
havei had no need of my assistance, I bare been ever at 
hand to rendex it when the tine should come in which 
U was desirable* We<^ not Things are not so bwl 
aa your fears represent them ; ToadVgall's decree must 
be p«rfonned» bat it ahaU be in a maimer which shall 
disappoint her expectations* Come with me, for there 
ia not a moment to be lost.' 

She extended her hand to the princess, and led hei 
to a light car drawn by two able-bodied hununing 
birds» and placing her in it she seated herself beside 
her. Then, waring her wand, they floated iq>wards» 
and diaapi>Qared tlurough one of the windows, leaving 
the prince in mute astonishment. They trareUed with 
gTMt rapiditjr through the air, trayersing regions of 
which the prineeas bad nerereTea heard tbe name, 
and at length alighted in a country which is situnte^ 
at the remotest border of the Amencan oontinent« and 
which no tmiyeller has yet disoorered, although its e»- 
istenoe U not doubted by well-informed petmoiM* 
The fairy waa right in making haste, for either the 
harry of tbe journey or the agitation into which Toa4*B«f 
gall had thrown the poor piinceas> brou^t on the 
time of her travail. She had not long entered the 
palace which her kind protector had prepared for her» 
when she brought into the world a son as beautiful aa 
the light of the summer's morning* As soon as the 
first transport of her joy at beholding the little QT9a<- 
ture, whose appearanoe excited in her heart emotions 
as delightful as they were new, she turned to the 
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fiaiy» ana ^mHiaify P^'^^ ^ ^« cfaiM» ^^Mrv«a 
tfat Toad'«*gall'8 prsoxotion ^ad in this ioiftaiica, M 
l6Mt, lailed. 

•Not 80,' iei}lied Milda, 'it is folfilled totha let- 
ter ; but its spirit is evaded. We are i& a hmd iA 
which personal beaatf is meHnii^ bf « ataiMfotd 
tvlwlly different ihmi that to wfaidi you are accuitoi&ed* 
Here what you would call ugliaess is tiioogfat to be 
faaDdsome, and, on the other hand, the beau^ which 
ooaosnands your delight and admiiatiim, is here re- 
garded onty* with feelings of contempt and erett dis« 
goilt. Your i&nisihe ugliest human being in the land in 
mhichheitbetn!* 

The princess was soon afterwards restored to her 
liuM>an<rs aims by the same means as had been used 
to transport her from them. The infant, howevw; 
was kept in the magic palace, where he was bom, as 
Well that he asight be educated under the cave of the 
benevolent Amy, as that he might be protected from 
Ae snares and evil pracdees of Toad's-gall. He was 
edled Brindon, wUoh, in the luignageof the fairies, 
sfi^fies Eagl^Vbeak, lud the strength of his form, 
the loftiness of his spirit, and his indomitable courage, 
anited well with his appellation. It is adtonishing 
how nnibh niore rapid and effeotual the conrse of fairy 
education is uoxl that we have yet been able to dis* 
itover. It petfiwms all that the masters and miatresses 
of seminaries, and est^lishments, and boarding- 
sdiools, (whatever dilference liiere may be between 
them), promise ; and, therefore, at the time that 
Brindon had attained his eighteemth year, he was die 
moat wise, and elegant, and accempliahed prince in 
the universe. His nguia might have been a model ibr 
a sculptor: hla ^ue beamed with inteltigeooe, and 
manly beairty and grace were las most renaaricable cha- 
lacteriatics. The iaoy MUda thought it was time Ar 
Urn now to enter the great world, and tme fine rDom- 
hsgy after riie bad concluded a long lecture, ia which 
there was abundance of good advice, to whidi Brindon 
listened without heeding, abe dismissed him to com- 
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monoehiB travels. A fleet steed stood veidyharnesMd 
At the 4o<>'> Brindon leaped into the saddle, and 
dashed his spurs into the side of the horse, as he gal« 
loped off with that intense joj which a young heart 
feels when he enters upon new and agreeable enter* 
prises, being freed from all controul. He had no at* 
tendant, and none was necessary, for the invisible aid 
of Milda accompanied him. The night came on with* 
out Brindon having drawn bit. His horse, which was 
not made of mortal earth, was insensible of fatigue, 
and Brindon himself had been hitherto too happy even 
to feel hungry. He, however, now alighted, wished 
he had some supper, and after tying his steed to a jtiee, 
lay down and slept soundly till the morning. 

Whether it was hunger or the beams of the sun that 
awoke him, he could not tell, but he instantly set for- 
ward in search of food. A turn of the-road brought 
him in sight of a city which he hastened towards, it . 
was evidently a holy- day, for the roads were crowded 
with gay smiling-looking people. Brindon saw they 
all regarded him with astoniument, and an odd ex- 
pression, but he attributed it rather to the haste with 
which he rode, than to any peculiarity in his appear- 
ance. At length he reached an open space in the 
middle of the town, in which was gathered a large 
groupe of persons, who, by their air and manner, were 
evidently the best dressed and the most ftashionsible <^ 
the inhabitants. He alighted, and approaching them 
perceived that they were all deformed and ugly to an 
almost incredible degree. His hunger was, however, 
too strong to permit him to make any lengthened ob- 
servation, and he shortly told the person he addressed, 
that he was a stranger, and bein^ monstrously in want 
of a breakfast, he craved his hospitality. 

llie man looked at him with an expression of grief 
and pity. ' Unfortunate young man!' he exclaimed, 
'nature has done thee great wrong ;* but he acceded to 
Brindon's request by pointing out to him a well spread 
table, under a tent, where he might satisfy his appe- 
tite. This being done, he returned to the 0pot at 
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which hd had left his geoereus totertainer, when he 
found the crowd increased. A young woman, with a 
gross unmeaning face, and a figure, which would have 
disgusted even a Hottentot, approached him, and, aftet 
staling at him, withdrew with an affected shudder. 
'The monstrous wretch,' she exclaimed, ' can it be a 
human being?' Then turning to a humpbacked man 
near her, whose face resembled one of those iddte 
which the South Sea Islanders were found tp worship 
when they were first discovered, she threw herself into 
his arms, and said with complacency, * Dearest Mug- 
mug, let us thank Heaven that has bestowed upon us 
oeauty, since there are creatures in the world so 
hideous.' 

A man then approached, whose ugliness it is diffi- 
cult to describe. Every limb in his frame was mis- 
shaped ; and Nature,^ as if in one of her most caprl> 
cious moods, had applied them to all kinds of cross pur- 
poses. His loins were diminutive, and his shoulders 
nearly touched his ears ; his ancles were thick, andhis 
legs and thighs like walking sticks, and of the same 
size; his hands looked like bunches of shapeless 
sausages, and the, nails at the ends of them resem))led 
the dirty and stained talons of some obscen^carrion- 
bird; while his feet resembled nothing so much as 
those of an elephant. But in his face the essence of 
deformity was centred. He squinted ; bis mouth was 
like that of a fish -, his teeth like those of a stable-comb; 
filthy and broken ; and his nose, although it spread 
across his face, was yet so fiat that it looked rather like 
a rag stuck upon it than a feature. This engaging 
person approached Brindon, and with an appearance of 
as much civility as so hideous an object could assume, 
he asked him whither he was journeying, whence he 
came, and a thousand other of the particulars which 
inquisitive persons put to travellers. Brindon an- 
swered him, wondering all the while that so monstrous 
an object had ever been allowed to live. 

' Are the people of your nation like you V asked the 
agly man. 

VOL. II. 1828. T 
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' All tfa« peoptefl IwfO «nr wen, unCtl td*dfty, «rte 
like me*' nplied Brindon. 

A load Imugh foU^nred this/^ply, (romfSke MsenfiMecL 
fluiltitudie, who were surprised to heaf a person of his 
.apimixmoe utter human sounds. A fat woman, who 
vfaad heen sitting on the groimd looting at tiie olrject 
who wua tdkittg with the young prince, rose, and put- 
tfaig har ann round him so affectionately as almost to 
ttelDe Brindon siek, drugged him awar, muttering 
flAoixd, ' Dearest Jongnow, tiie uglinees <sn the creature 
mar be infectious ; you shell talk with him no longer.' 

Brindim began to think that he was mocted, and as 
his temper was somewhat hasty, he was considering 
whether he ought to knock down his interrogator ; hut 
' « feeling of -oompassion restrained him. At this mo- 
ment a bimy, bustling, dirty rogue oame up to him, 
and informing him in a whisper that he had something 
■of importsBoe to eommunieate to him, withdrew him 
firam the group that was gasingat him, 

' Stranger/ said he, importantly, ' I am the chief 
caterer to the ever-yarving lore of pleasure, whidi 
«haraeterisei the leyely but dissipated beings ^ho sar- 
Mmnd you. Nature has bestowed upon them, with a 
moBt lavish hand, all her tareat charms of person, but 
Aej ai« effeminate, and B6nk in luaiurious enjoyment. 
Cwioaity is their ruling passion, and your appearance 
liBB suggested to me a means of gratifying it. Such a 
fonon as you are is notolteA to be met with. If you 
will join me in a partnwship, I will fit up a traveUmg 
•aeaTun ; we will visit the yarioua towns of the em- 
pitre ^having first satiated the onriosity of this me- 
tropdis), and we will divide the profits 'vvtadi I nhtSl 
gain by ■exhibttxag so unique a specimen of uglineiis 
•i you preBeo;t. IV) a man of sense like ^fou, flattery 
irould be an afiront ; and you cannot, I im^^ne, be 
ignorant of the injustice ymidk fortune has done you 
in thifl respect.' 

Brindon did not know whait to do. He was over- 
whelmed with astoniehttent. He had always oonsi- 
dered himself as a mighty good-looking youth, aMd least 
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6S all exiMoled ta iuMre • psopoei^oii fron a Aho^ivuui 
for exhibiting Lis uglineai. He W9$ relieved from Id* 
embacrassiBeat by the eommotion which was oocasiom* 
ed by the approach of the first miaister of state. As^ 
the palanquin in which this important officer was seert* 
ed passed by Bnndon^ h« cangjit his eye. The pahvA*' 
quin was stopped, and a^ a motioA isom the mmiMer 
the crowd hurried Brindon towards him. The iniu»> 
ter looked at him first in astonishmeAt, then in anger*. 
' Away with the monster/ he cried ; ' his presanco 
is not only odious, but, in this country, might bepro-' 
ductive oif the most dangfBEOus consequences. There 
is no guarding agabst the variel;y of female tastes ; 
and if the creature should marry, he migM people the- 
whole realm with monstezs. Let hsn be dii^en beyond. 
the frontier.' 

A murmur of applau0e aiose from the arowd» aad: 
the minister pursued his way. His satellites piepared 
to execute his orders ; but wndon mounted his horsey 
and galloped off, overturning, in his course some of 
the miserable wretches who still flocked around. 'Wheft 
he had got clearly rid of them he laughed heartily at. 
the adventure, iad made some profound reflectioiui 
uppa national pride and national pEejudioe, which fui^ 
nished a late philosopher with one of the sioat iato^ 
resting parte of his celebrated work. In the mean* 
time, however, he rode on, in< the hope of finding ar. 
place in which ha might set be esteemed the vgl^t 
i9aa» 

When a man travels upon a fairy horae; and in a, 
magic country, he haf neither to pay turnpikes nor 
to encounter an^ of the numerous obstacles which* 
attend voyagers m the degenerate days in which v* 
live. With this facility the intelligent reader will not 
wonder that in a very short period the Prince Brindon 
arrived, before the son set, in a country altogetlier dif- 
ferent from that he had just left*. He found himself 
before the gates of a spluidid city, and seeing a pla^ 
card afiSxed, l^e went up to read it. He found tha« it 
was an announcement of touxnaoiente which were about 
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to bs held ia bonout of the nuptials of th« Princess 
AUaran with the Prince Quixtil. Upon enquiry, he 
learnt that the princess was the onl^ daughter of the 
sovereign of the land,, and that the pnnce to whom she 
was about to be married possessed no personal advan- 
tages, but had enormous wealth. He retired to rest 
with the determination of presenting himself on the 
following day as a competitor in the martial sports 
which were to take place. 

■ Lists were dressed in the grand square of the city. 
The princess was seated atone end of them, surround- 
ed by the ladies of the court ; and at the other end 
the judges of the field, the king, and the nobles were 
placed. The trumpets brayed, the heralds proclaimed 
the challenge, and the jousts began. Brindon at first 
merely looked on, but as the sports grew warmer he 
felt a strong wish to join them. A prince who has a 
fairy for his friend* never wishes long in vain. An 
esquire well mounted, and leading a war-horse duly 
caparisoned approached him, and pointing to a suit of 
proof armour which he carried on his own horse, told 
bim that the fairy had sent them to him. ' In a few 
minutes he was armed from top to toe, and dashed into 
the lists. His success was such as may be anticipated— 
heoverthiew all-who presented themselves against him. 
The Prince Quixtil was enraged at seeing a stranger 
carry off all the honours of the day, and he sent a 
^gantic follower of his own to dispute the battle. 
Briodon was tired ; but he was bent upon victory : it 
was the first time he bad ever used a warlike weapon', 
otherwise than in sport, and his essay was so vigorous 
a one that he overcame his adversary, and received the 
prize of the tourney from the fair hands of the Princess 
Allaran. He had no sooner beheld her than he -fell 
desperately in lore with lier, and as the unsophisti- 
cated manner of his education bad taught him a mighty 
short way of settling matters, he at once proposed to 
the king her father, that he should be received as her 
snitor. The king, who was one of the most avaricious 
men in existence, bad mad6 up his mind to prefer for 
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his aoa^in-law> the mhest .person who should oS»t, 
^tboat regitfd to any other qualificatioa be might 
possess, and he referredthe prince to his pnvy^ cguncil, 
which was to meet the next day, there to state his pre- 
tensions. The night was spent at a banqvet» where 
Brindon again saw the princess, talked with her, 
danced with her, and left the palace more in love with 
lier than ever. He had seen his rival too» the Prince 
QuixUl, a man who, although he might have been 
reckoned tolershly' good lookix^ in the country of ugly* 
people, would have inspired a di^ust in ever^f hAy 
ehie who beheld him. Brindoa thought the princess, 
was of hiB,opi|Bioo> and he believed he had made an 
impreesion oa her. He met her by moonlight in the 
gardens of the palace ; told her of his passion; received, 
her confession that she loved him also ;, and, having 
sworn etemai fidielity, they parted^ 

On* the following day the privy council was heJd'» 
QuixtiL was* there, and made a dis^day of. riches enough 
to buy half the world. Brindon was askedi what he. 
possessed, and he answered * nothing.' The^ matter 
was therefore soon concluded. The council decided'ia 
favour of Qnixtil<; the king ordered the immediate 
soJemnisfition of the nuptials, and Brindon saw his^be^ 
loved [irincesa tom-from him, and led to the altar by, 
his fwi\* Thus the second part of the fairy Xoad-'s-r 
gall's prediction was accomplished. 

Eoov. Brindon was at. his wit's end ; he woold h»w» 
msbed upon Quiztil^ but was withheld by the> king'a 
guards, -who drove him from the palace. He then, 
threw himself on the ground, and in an a^ony of passion, 
bewailed his unHurtonate fkte. He was rooaod froou 
this uabeeoming posture by the • fairy, wh<^ gently 
touehin^ him on the shoulder, bid him rise and m. 
conf<ttted. In a few words she informed him of the 
powerful agency of the malignant Toad's-gaU, bv 
whom alibis misfortunes had.been produced, and toM^ 
him,, that although it must be fulfilled, and in his per* 
8oa» y«t that stiU she> would find away of making hiin.. 
lMt]^« <B«t how shaU'th^tb^ if lamtodi^V mid, 
t3 
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Brindon. ' I care not for death ; but to leave ao 
beautiful a creature as tbe princess in the power of 
that miserable reptile, Quixtil. — ^The thought mad- 
deni me.* 

* • Patience \* replied the fairy ; * we most meet craft 
by craft, and counter-work the spells of the malignant 
by spells more potent. You shall nssume the form of 
a spaniel, and away to the palace, there to see the end 
of the adventure.' As she spoke, a lively and beauti> 
fol spaniel was bounding before her, and the prince had 
disappeared. The spaniel ran to the palace, and by 
virtue of that enviable privilege which pretty little 
dogs at all times possess, was admitted witnont ob- 
servation to the saloon in which the beautiful bride 
and lier detestable husband were. They bad just re- 
tamed from the grand temple in which they had been 
married. The princess looked sad, and Quixtil had an 
air of exultation on his unmeaning face which made 
him still more hideous than ordinary. The spaniel 
rtin up to the princess, fawning and jumping upon her, 
and soon attracted her attention. She caressed him ; 
ated Quixtil, who was both ill-tempered and jealous, 
tried to kick the favoured animal in tlie ribs, in return 
for which he received a bite on the shin from the do|, 
and a smart box on the ear from die princess. Quixtil 
was in a passion ; he drew his sword, for the first time, 
and ran at the dog. The princess attempted to defend 
him, but the* little monster was too strong for her, and 
would have slain him, but at that moment the fairy 
(jbanged him into a wasp. The princess was incon- 
solable for the loss of the dog, whose disappearance 
she could not account for. Quixtil tried to consple her, 
but she would not listen to him ; he attempted to kiss, 
when the wasp, fixing upon his cheek, gave him -such a 
sting as made him roar with pain. At this the 
princess laughed, for the first time since she had been 
married. Quixtil, however, did not forget his revenge 
in his pain ; the wasp had settled upon the sofa, on 
which the princess was sitting, and the little man with 
a well aimed blow crushed it to death. A loud «igh 
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WW heard at tba moment, and the poor wasp fell dead 
at.the princess's feet. 

The doors flew open» and at the same moment the 
Fairy Toad's-gall entered the chamber, followed bj the . 
king. < All resistance is now in vain/ said she to the 
princess; *the miserable prince whom yon preferred 
to my son lies dead at your feet, in the shape of that 
wasp.' 

.' You sliall never make me believe that,' replied the 
princess. 

'Behold then,' said Toad's-gall; and the wasp as- 
sumed the form of the Prince Brindon, who, stiff and 
pale in death, lay before her. 

The princess knelt over the body, clasping and 
kissing it with passionate fondness, while the tears 
ran in streams down her fair cheeks. 

A sound of distant music was heard, like that of a 
thousand iEoIian harps ; the windows of the chamber 
opened, and floating upon a light cload, entered the 
Fairy Milda, accompanied by the father and mother of 
Brindon. ' Your power is ended,' said she. addressing 
Toad's-gall ; ' and your malice is at ooce wronglA 
and disappointed. The last of your spells has ex- 
hausted itself; Brindon has received his death from his 
rival's hand. No power but your's could have restored 
him to his human shape ; you have done that, and now 
1 can easily restore him to life.' As she spoke, the 
colour came into Brindon's cheeks, he Qpened his 
eyes, rose, and with warm kisses dried away the tears 
of the princess. 

' But she is Qaixtil's wife,' said Toad's-gall. 
.'Qniztil is not a human being,' replied Mjlda; 
' he is a gnome, whom you have made your slave.' 
She waved her wand, and Quiztil took the form which 
belonged to him ; which was between that of a Caliban 
and a hippopotamus. 

• Begone, monsteTs, your power is over,* cried Milda ; 
a«d with a loud howl Toad'8'*gall and her monster dis- 
appeared. 
Notbiog remained to be done, but to obtain a dls* 
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peDiftdon from the dnefprieft for the second maim^ 
of the princess; which, upon the payvimt ofi ceitam 
acouBtDmed fees, was- readily grantedi The king, her 
father, was satisfied witb the wealth of which Brindon 
waa to be the heir. The marriage was celebraied with 
ereat magmficence ; and a minate accoont of th* 
hiMovy of the spell, of. which the present is a slight 
ahridgment, was inscribed in hieroglyphic charaefeers 
upon a granite pillar, which a modern philosopher 
(who does not wish his name to be made publia ; hir. 
modesty being, if possible, greater than his merit,) 
has lately discovered and interpreted. Of. ila strict 
▼eracity no doubt need be entertainedv 



THE STRBBT SINGBR. 
Ob, pity me, ladies, I've sung 'till Tm faint, 

'Mid the din and the bustle of crowds passing by ; 
But 80 cheerless my song^ and so low my complaint. 

That not even one kind ear would attend to my cry. 

I dare not now wasble the ditties of youtli, 

Thegr so painfvlly wake the xemcmbranoe of homa, 

Fmrn whose dearshelt'riog roof alight promise of Imth 
Beguiled me, in penury, helpless to roam. 

I dare not reflect on the ardent embrace. 

With which my fond father my songs would repay. 

Glad health and contentment then shone on my face. 
Blest in friendship and love, as in innocence gay. 

And oh, I can nerer, oh, never retorn 

To the friends from whose arms my deceiver begottod; 
Bot an object'for allbut th& vidonB to scorn. 

With my hard lot mostwi^stiBy adversity'B>clMldi 

Then pity me, ladies, Fve sung till I*m faint, 

*Mid the din and the bustle of crowds passing by ;. 

Bot so cheerless my song, and so low my complaint, ' 
That not even one kind ear would attend to my cry^^ 
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THB MALEDICTION. 

AN IRISH L£G£NDk 

Early in the mouth of August, a few years ago, I was 
tempted to take a solitary ramble through a fertile and 
highly cultivated district in the South-west of Ireland. 
The early meadows had been mown ; the new hay was 
scattered in small piles over the bosom of its native 
fields ; and young and tender grass began already to 
shoot up, where but a short time before the scythe had 
held its devastating course j true emblems, both of the 
as merciless scythe that passes over, and levels the 
fair, ripe generations of man, as of the ceaseless uprisQ 
of a fresh, but still fated race. On the slope of an op- 
posite hill, some dozen young men and girls were em- 
ployed in tossing up the new hay, obedient to the 
thread-bare adage, /or an unclouded sunshine smiled 
upon their labours ; and 1 could observe the * side- 
long looks' of the lads upon their blooming fellow- 
servants of the other sex, as they occasionally leant 
oyer their wooden rakes, as if to shoot off with more 
effect a tender word or a brilliant jest ; and then came 
the hearty laugh from all the group, the laugh that has 
heart, and life, and joy in it, and they resumed their 
work with redoubled zest and energy. 

A striking contrast to this busy scene of young life, 
and strength, and vivacity, suddenly presented itself. 
My eye turned, and rested upon a yery old man, who, 
at some paces distant from me, was seated on a large 
grey stone, his thin white hair at rest in ihe breezeless 
morning, his head bare, and his whole clothing of the 
most ragged order. He had attracted my notice by a 
feeble and quavering shout that accompanied the noise 
of a wooden clapper, with which he occasionally scared 
away the birds from a rich field of com before him, as 
he sat, a little below where I stood, on the gentle 
descent of a sballow valley. Behind him, at the bot- 
tom of the little hollow, which formed a good landscape 
•%ack ground to such a figure, I saw a patch of field, 
that in ihe midst of the surrounding verdure and cvlti-^ 
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vatton, WHS banren ^od ddsqjatew I thought thoM might 
be the old man's dwelling -, and, avoiding him in the 
first instance, I advanced to explore it. It was a plot 
of about half an acre in extent, eooompoBsed bj a wall 
of (Ottgh 8tene» through which, at no point, oowd I dia- 
(»f&K an entrance, and which I aflbenrarda lesmad 
valiier aewed to exclude from than to endose the hated 
grooad that, lUce a spoil, it thua saxronnded. Withia 
the bounda^ stood a cottage, or, to use the Irish, word, 
a cabin, of which the wa&B had partly UUett down ; 
•Dd» inade» the wattloa and thatdi that formed Ae roof 
werofastmonlderingawaj. It atnujp me, however, 
OftmoBtBingiihir, that I eould penmve tiiioagh the 
broken woIIb, pieces of such coarse fumitare ao usually 
dooosate Uie interior of a eaUn, half buried in the 
9Qtten thatdi, and themselves participating in the de- 
cay of every surrounding thing. There were a ftw 
chairs, a deal table> and tibe wreck of an old bedstead ; 
with the Bcatteted remains of a coarse feast, and a 
bundle of black gear that might have been used as 
bed ciotibes. Against the ^feenish damp wall also 
hng part ol that finest piece vof cabin furniture, a 
dmsBor, upon which ace ranged the wooden plhtCers 
and noggins of the poor Irish pessant ; or, if mo pro>- 
prietors be considerable folk, the bumished pewter 
plates* dishes, and other detail of simple housewiftry* 
Hatf of this dresser yet retained its pkce ; but the 
other half had yielded to the general decay, and laj 
mouldering en the ground. I wished to enter this 
zade and wild templie of desolation, but the door and 
windows were so iirmly built up, that the task migiit 
not hofve proved agreeable; and, as If gaaed at the 
stfgiacted spot, it seemed as if no human foot, save 
minoy had ror years entered the endosure* Lank and 
untrodden grass, thistles and brambles, luxuriantljf 
rioted; on every side, and there was no pa4h>way 
visible* 

I now recolleeted the old man, and approached to^ 
^^k to him. He was still seated witlnn m^ view - 
aoay the brow of the vaHey, and whife I remained^ near 
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dM tkih I 6M4. dMSmre tlmt his fa«iid had h&eii 
toiriMd towards nke, and that he veemed to watch my 
notimu. A few steps hrooght tite to his side ; when 
his yoice and clapper were in^atitlj silent, «bd he re- 
tamed iaaj gaiBe with an expression, in his weak, glassy 
•jFe, of wofider and ftnxiety. As I hare said, ^e wtti 
incKtrettieoidttge ; peilH^ between eighty and ninety ; 
jiet a littie ^t^iir still titi^ed his cheeks, whfch were . 
iivch wuiIe^i in ; his jaw was elongated ; his half, ey&* 
brows, and beard, were all blanched snow white ; and 
wiwn he spoke his TOi^e sounded quendous and indis- 
tinot. Inddiessed him with the peasant's usual salu- 
tatioa of * God save joq ;' and after a paude, dnritig 
wbidi lie teem&d to gain confidence, be tdi^rwei^d nHiji 
— * God save yon kindly, ^ >v&t&jtem,* « I hav6 be^ti 
Aown -to the fmafken cabin yonder,' I continued ; ' ckn 
fom tell me why it is so ruinous and desert^ ; and 
why the ground about it temains untilled?' He tbok 
oif his hat, which during my absence he had worn, 
devoutly ofOBsed his forehead, and, raising his eyes, 
ieemed ^eorbed tfk inward prftyer. *The Lord be 
between va an' all harm a ricn, an' sure thei*e ts 
enottgh of that, dear; these many years no liveji 
ebristm sowl bud yourself has put hi(i foot inside tiiat 
ttHlocfcy place, an' I pray Ood no evil mtty come iv id 
to you, eir your's a vieh/ This gave my curiosity atl 
additional spur: I was in no haste ; I had le<% home 
with Ibe intentioB of spending the day as I might, ^d 
of taking up my quarters with a friend who lived a few 
■liles distant, in the solitude of tiie country. So I 
stretched myself by the old ntan*s side, took out mf 
sntiif box, which I always found a good intro^ction to 
&wHiarit^ witb a peasant, whether he happened to be 
a SBuff-taker or not, and offering it to my neighbour; 
tepeated my request, l^at he would give some aceoufit 
of the mined •cabin, from which I now erpected aH 
abimdanee of the romantic and the marvellous. 

My okL oompaaion took the ptoflfered pinfch wftb 
git^ gw*, and At once proceeded in a strain of cbarac- 
teristac -gawulity. te coaqjly with my request. I cannot 
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pretend to repeat his story preeis^lyin his own words ; 
but the Bubstaace I have faithfully retained; with^ 
occasionally, a phrase or sentence for which I may not 
well yenture a translation. 

Phelim Walsh was the elder son of a comfortable 
fanner, but though possessing many personal advan- 
tages, his heart, and consequently his habits, were 
vicious and depraved. His father and mother, being 
industrious people, had, during the early part of their 
lives, lived frugally and saved a little money; and, 

• along with Phelim, they had a younger son, who, fol« 
lowing the good example of his parents, was honest 
and laborious, i^ile Phelim became, from his infancy, 

* idle, graceless, and dissipated. His first excesses—* 
the stepping stone to all others — were at the shrine of 
Siacchus and Venus. With his handsome face and 
figure, and swaggering address, few of the rustic beau- 
ties around him remained proof against the advances 
of this rural Lothario* * He grew up,' said my nar*^ 
rator, * a clane, likely young fellow as ever you set 
your eyes upon, of a summer day's walk; but he'd 
mghten the douel himself, wid his cursin' and swarin* ; 
an the day never came that saw him out o' the pablio 
house. Many a handsome colleen he put in the could 
grave afore her time, or sent out in shame through the 
wide world, an' among strangers ; an' many a father's 
an' mother^s heart broke a cursin' iv him. An' there's 
a grate differ, snre now, between a baukmskeeoch that 
takes a drop o' drink whin he earns id, an' goes to work 
again whin his money is spent, an' such a wan as 
Phelim, that from Sunday momin* to Saturday night 
was never sober; an' moreover that, never put his 
right, or his left leg inside a chapel door, from year's 
end to year's end. Phelim would never lay his hand 
on the plough ; Phelim would never sow nor rape, not 
do any thing else ; an' yet, for all that, he must have 
his drink ; an' you see, besides the sin an' shame, it 
was'nt a thing he could honestly expect any how.* 

To the logic of my old friend, which he made more 
forcible by laying hold of my arm and squeezing it 
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proportiofmtely to the 'siM of bia olimar, 1 rctAffy 
«sented ; bat jast tben tbe starring crows came cawii% 
tbout OS, alightiii^ one b^ one among the corn, as if 
they had awaited the estrangement of our interest froih 
themselves to our story; so that we were obliged to 
exert our clapper and voices to the utmost, and once 
iwore ensure a Clear field before w^ could proceed fti 
the narration. 

It was plain that to support Ws profli^te lift, Phi- 
lifn, when he earned nothing himself, must have had 
reeouTSe to extraordinary means, and he continued to 
•upply himself in money by plundering his father arid 
mnotber. His brother industriously exerting himself to 
mklce up to his parents for the misconduct of T'helim, 
they naturally loved and cherished him more than their 
profligate son; and, as naturally, alas! the libertine 
hated his good brother. In hopes of reformation, the 
ftither proposed a match to Phelim, and he was married 
to the sister of a respectable young man in the neigh- 
bourhood ; his father giving him part of his property-, 
and receiving him and his young wife under the pater- 
nal roof; wlule, at the same time, he got a consider- 
able sum of money with hik gentle partner. But no- 
thing could check or change his disorderly habits. His 
wife's fbrtune was speedily spent in his old career, and 
his portion of the farm sold for non-payment of renl, 
and many heavy debts. It was then that he watched 
and discovered where the old man kept his little sav- 
ings, robbed him of them, and plunged deeper than 
ever in the most abandoned dissipatio.u. Seldom did 
he sleep at home; in fact, never, but when heiacke^ 
means to pass the night under a worse roof; and then 
he Would return to the' domestic hearth with that 
savage, lowering disposition, which a guilty conscience, 
hardened by habit,, never fails to create, and vent his 
brutal temper on objects he should have loved; vene- 
rated, and protected. A strong and athletic fellow, 
neither father nor brother durat oppose him ; ' And,' 
said my ancient chronicler, * he would think no more, 
jew^l, of risitt* up his curse-o'-God hand agaiqst tlife 

vof.. II. Oftob^, 1898. u 
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hUbfit tliftt feared him, or the mother th«t here him, 
DO, no more nor the brate ; an' ita not all one between 
th«n*' As to hifl poor wife, she was his most imme- 
diate rictim. Thrice did he commit murder on his 
own offspring in the womb ! 

Phelim's continued apoliattona on his aged parents 
at length reduced them, notwithstanding &e oare and 
pmdenae of his brother, to poverty. Acre by acre 
iMr valnable farm rererted to the dissatisiied land- 
loidt and money and credit were alike gone* His bro- 
ther drore the last part of a large atoek of sheep and 
0OWS to a fidr, to satisfj additional claims, and on his 
retom waa murdered and rifled of the payment.—' Oh ! 
^t firightens jou, a ouishla/ said the old man, '«m 
ita little wonder ; my own odd bones shake whin I 
think of id ; they said, — the Lord for iyer protect ns ! — 
they said, the brother spilt the brother's blood. My- 
self does'nt know ; an* God forgive me if I wrong him, 
bud,'— finishing the sentence in a strange and frightfol 
whisper — ' there the corpse was found, stark atiff in 
the hoUow, an' Fhelim bad his own fling for a month 
after ; an' his brother waa buried without a brother at 
the pall, for sure he passed the day in a public- house 
hard by.' 

Left alone in their deerepid age to the mennr of the 
merciless, Ihe old people, poor and without a blessing 
in their children, now rapidly approached the grave, to 
hide in it two broken hearts. One day Phdim had 
beaten hia wife so as to produce a premature and dan- 
gerous labour, and then rushed out of the house. His 
tottering mother followed him, found him in one of his 
bad haunts, brutally intoxicated, and with scalding 
tears supplicated hun to return. He replied to her 
ferociously; she used some terms of reproach, and the 
savf^ raised his unhallowed arm, and^ungber rudely 
on the earthen floor. The blood rushed from her fore- 
head, and she was swooning away, as the monster, 
chilled at his own act, would have withdrawn from its 
sight; when, hearing him move, the old woman sprang 
upon her knees and seized him by the skirts. It was a 
guah of blood,-.<.not tears,— that now dimmed her eyes. 
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and nn down die fanrowa of ber cheekt, m with is 
agonifed TOtoe and h6ar4 she pxaved the vengeanoe of 
heaven on the head of her imdutitnl and bnital son ! 

* Coraes/ aaid my old firiend, * don't fall on aticka 
nor Intones, an' the mother's ooTse goes op afore God 
himaelf, an' would split open the rocky moontain. 
From that day Phelim went by the name of MoUoehtk 
M VoM^h hmgh (the Mother's Corse) all thiongh the 
cOoBtry. But she never after raised her head : in A 
month she was in the gniTe, an' her onid ma» soon 
foUowed bet.' Phelim was now shnnned by every one. 
Ibe old people crossed themselyes whenever he ap« 
peared; the children were taught to sbadder at hia 
name* and would cling to the nurse's breast, or hido • 
themselves in terror as he passed by. He was soon an 
ootoast^ without a home or shelter ; without a friend, 
save one. Yet still did one being remain faithful to 
him ; one forgiving and fmd bosom yet panted to sup* 
port and soothe—if he would rest on such a pillow*^ 
the aching and branded head of the wicked and forlorn 
man. This second Cain had, too» his companion and 
comforter in the wilderness. With many tears and 
prayers his poor wife prevailed on her brother to build 
a cabin for, and give a )iatch of garden*ground to, her 
wratofaed husband : they were the a^n and field I had 
just vinted. But Phelim seemed now irrevocaU^r har« 
dened in crime, and made no retutiito the affectionata 
solicitude of his only associate ^d fellow sufferer. 
Sinking into a sullen, and almost silent apathy, he be* 
held her toil unaided at the cultivation of the little 
garden, whose simple produce was to keep her and ber 
children from starving. To enable himself to gratify 
in solitude the incurable propensity to intoxication, he 
became a bailiff; and it soon seemed that the exercise 
of this low office afforded him a pleasure beyond its 
pecuniary advantages. He hated mankind ; the human 
race were his foes; and whenever a miserable creditor 
was to be pursued to the death-— whenever a father wae 
to be dragged from an afflicted and helpless family, and 
the last chair and blanket riven from the^ devoted yflQ" , 
v9 
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tSvM-^PiMttm ttppcmi but loo vmmitBtfyt^uhm. in 
the work of destxoction; aodliu dark «ye would flaah, 
bis habitually bent brow relax, and bis oomprested l^is 
qaiver in a maHgnaiit smile, as the tears and shrieks of 
wmaen aad ehiUbea rained and rose around him. Bat 
in a diovt time remarkable obserratioos were made by 
the neighbours. Phelim grew richer thaa the poor 
pittance of his degiraded occupation could posubly 
allow ; and eveatuidly be became inactive in his cap** 
city, yet still retained very ample means to punue all 
bis faTouiite and vicious courses. Nay, be now in- 
dulged himself to more extent tbsa erer : ieaving bis 
unhappy wife and children completely unassisted, bow- 
erer, ex^i still dependentibr subsistence on the potatoe- 
CBOp of their little garden. People saw and wondered ; 
but none could solve the mystery. Some hinted one 
thing, some another; and some would whisper dark 
suggestions, and cross themsdves as they did so. : It 
was said that he had found a bidden treasun, a chano* 
sopetstitiously regarded as veiy probable by tb^ IcMi 
peasantry ; it was said be spent his nights with a ier- 
midable gang of robbers wboialssted the ooMitry ; it 
was said-^and those that aaid it grew pale, and shud- 
dered at their own surmises— that he obtained bis 
riches upon a dreadful stipulation, upon a bond written 
in his own blood, and now in the keeping of a fearfisi 
and merdless cred||Dr. He bad been seen, it was 
avowed, in the shadow of the ereoing, walking tbe 
hollow where his brother was found murdered ; and 
upon the very spot where the corpse had lain, a dark 
stranger met him, and a terrible bargain was proposed 
and ratified. I strove^thougb I own against the in- 
Huenee of the feeling that oppressed yet interested me ■ 
to smile at this part of the old man's story ; but he 
grew more serious, and perhaps offended at my levity ; 
and therefore, half in curiosity, and half out of respect 
to the prejudices of his white tiairs, I allowed him to 
conclude without further interruption. v 

On one stormy evening in December, while the win i>; 
roared and- the rain and sleet pelted around their mise. lU 
able cabin, Pbelikn sat amid his wretched fami' 
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WHh a denoaiaeal.floovl, and an atarmfai^ tentHf 
ghuicing from his eyes, as his head rested on his 
breast, be mutteved to himself in a subdued and hoUow 
tone, somethingr, ci which the only sndible parts w«ra . 
dieadfol imprecations. His conntenanoe diowed that 
he was engaged on a honid sabject ; and he remtioed 
apparently unconidoai of the presence of his family* 
His wife bad collected daring Uie day some dry twigs 
in the adjacent ditches j aod the last handful now ex« 
piring on the hearth, emitted a faint gUmmer, that more 
forcibly displsved the nusery it oonld not cheer. Even 
this shadow of comfort, Pbelim, with tyrannic selfish- 



appropriated to himself. He sat imnediaiilv 
over it, encompassing the embers with Us ont-stretcbad 
legB« His child— now an only one, a boy of about Ibnr 
yean old-^bad fled on his entrance, and sat crippled 
op in « corner, chattering with cold and fear; his 
young eyes fiied in terror on his unnatural father, 
watching his motions, and starting at the sound of his 
tenible voiee. For, alas ! the poor infant had never 
felt lore for that bad parent ; for from the dswa of 
oonseiottsness, tyranny and cmelty had taught it *feav 
only, and not affection. The mother was employed in 
another part of the cabin« washing the clay from a lew 
potatoes that were to form the supper of her and her 
hdpless little one, for she did not expect that Fholim 
wonld sbaredt ; better fare awaited him, as usual, she 
thought, under another roof; and shs supposed tha 
siorm alone kept him so long at his own hearth. Aa 
she performedher household task, the bitter teara €bU 
plentiittUy. Long habits of endurance had not steeled 
W heart to the wretchedness of her situati^ ; nor 
bad she been able to drive away the choking recollec* 
tions of early days of happiness and plenty. 

It was amidst the furious bowlings of t]»e blaat, that 
a strange voice without called, ' Fhelim Welsh !' He 
heard it not. Whatever might have been the subject 
of his thoughte, he seemed absorbed in his own dark 
asflectioiis. His wife approached, and asked if he 
'Jttd not heard lumself called ? He made no answer ; 
M V 3 
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sb# lepeaM tlM qMstton, and wliU« •peaking^ ik» 
v«ike agon proiumnc^d his same more leudly, and 
peremptorily. He atafrted wMdiy at ber aeeond appeal, 
afid— < What ia that you sayV he asked, with a ahtid* 
der, and a convalRion, that proclaimed great iaward 
agony. She again replied that some one had twice 
called him. This he met by a brutal contradiction, and 
a tiger-like spring towards his wife. She screamed 
loudly ; and the poor little being, her child, repeated 
her cries, half risiag from its posture of concealment, 
with an instinctiTe effort to assist its mother, yet with* 
held in its place by terror for itself.—*^ I say, you jade 
o^'.lieU, BO one called me!' roared out the cruel bus* 
band, as he rudely clutched her aim, and looked in- 
tensely into her face for an answer. At that moment 
the Toice, louder than even the storm that shook the 
cabin to its foundations, a third time, and as if Aunder 
spake, fearfully syllabled his name. He let his wife go, 
and stood inert and paralyzed. Almost instantly the 
dreadful voice rapidly added, * Are you coming, Pnelim 
Walsh V With eyes set and staring, and horror im- 
pressed on every feature, he moved mechanically to 
the door, hurried through it, and shut it after him ; 
and from that hour no human eye ever beheld him, 
and no vestige of Phelim Walsh was ever found. Hia 
wife and child heard one yell, and then a pause, even 
of the tempeat, and nothing after. Outside the door, 
indeed, the morning exhibited, over the wet path, ooo- 
fosed marks of stampsng feet, as if there had been a 
fearful struggle ; and in the hollow where his brother 
had been murdered, and where PheUm himaelf had been 
seen with a mysterious visitant, Amilar tokens ap^ 
peared) indicating that there the desperate strife had 
been resumed^ 

' His mother's curse fell heavy on him,' concluded 
the old man, ' for he was pursued in this life with evil, 
and he went, body an' soul, to his long reckonin', an' 
no one he left behind ever dared to say God be merciful 
to him ! His wife an' child were taken home by her 
brother, an' the cabin, an* every thing in it, an' the 
cursed ground it stood on, were left all alone to them- 
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Mlfes. TIm nelgl^boiin ^eep the dry wall in order 
about the place ; an' none of us pass it by without ' 
dmwin' tlie sign of the cross on our foreheads, an' 
prayin' to be kept oat iv the way of temptation for ever 



THE minstrel's GRAVE. 
See you the wiHow, waving with the breeze, 
Where the calm river gently murmurs by — 
Where the bright waters wash the leafy trees. 
And the night breezes mourn with plaintive sigh t 
There re^ts a bard — a bard of fame — 
Without a stone to deck his tomb^ 
Without a line to tell of whom, 
Or point his i^ame. 
He was the ^ard, the child of nature, who 

Look'd up to her with fond and glowing eyes ; 
Told of her beauties, praised her brilliant hue. 
And sang her glories 'neath th' overarching skies; 
And o'er his lyre with fond delight. 
Struck forth the chords with Uirilling pleasure ; 
And sang in verse of heavenly measure. 
Her beauties bright. 
He praised the modest violet's rich perfume. 
Told 'of the beauties of the cowslip's stem ; 
Seng of tfaerose-budj glorious in its bloon^ 
jGid gaudy tulips splendid. diadem : 
But now the verse no longer springs 
Spontaneous to his warm desire ; 
Neglected ties his tuneless lyre 
With broken strings. 
The flowers th.fi he had praised in flowing verse, 

And with his lyre such tuneful measure gave, 
Whose fairest forms his muse would oft rehearse^ 
Now bloom in grateful mem'ry o'er his grave : 
The weeping dews their tribute shed, 
l^he wailing breeze for him is given. 
And softly sigh the winds of heaven 
Artmnd his head. K. F. W. 



too 

MY HOBBY-HOBSE; 
OB, THB LUCUBRATIONS, OPINIONS, BtCOLLKCTIOMi, 
CONFESSIONS, MEDITATIONS, AN» REMINISCBWCBS, 
OF — WHO DO YOU THINK t 

* Every man should be indulged in hU kobbyhorse, if it li not 

For my hof>by-horser-^{ you recollect, iti« no vay a yicioua bcait j 
he has scarce a hair or lineament of the au about him. Tis the 



canter it away from the carea and solicitudes of life. Tift as 
useful a beast as any in the creation ; nor do I really sec how tbe 
world can do without itr^Jfittram Skatufyy vol. 8. (Orig. Ed.) 



XiUCUBRATION IV. 

Tlie world will save the poor beggar who js starving; but tlie 
fallen wretch, who will not cringe for Iris support, may consume 
in his own wretchedness without pity and without hope.— C«//irt, 
V. iv. Book 8. c i« p. 173. 

A shadow hath fallen 

O'er my young yean, 
And hopes when brightest, 
Were quenched in tears. 

JHay ef am Bamgfttf p. 5& 

' Anotbsb montli, a short, expiring month, and 
nature will have faded into old fashioned comfort ; no 
more shaU I stroll with the lark, when the raj^s of the 
sun are dimpling the channel of the day, and the fleet- 
ing clouds sparkle with the dew-gems of morning ; all 
the brip^ht, glorious bloMoms of the summer will sink 
into frigidness ; and the ardent spirit of youth most 
take its farewell of her smiles. Yet, stay; if tha 
dreams of the summer have vanished, is not another 
quarter in possession ; months of revelry and festivity, 
when the lips of each Utughiug. maid are licenced wiUi 
kisses, that hang like " ripened peaches," breaking 
into sweetness ? Oh, yes, 'tis but the inherent apirit 
♦ The broom gjrl. 
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of 3'outb th&t TMes in complaint : nuture in evw gay, 
ever welcome ; and though the seasoDB pass into each 
other swifter than the curreat of eiistence^ they are 
sdll.attractiTe» though with varied features V 

. It is a strange custom pos^sses roe, thus comment- 
ing at large, even in my lucubrationary rambles ; and 
what is still stranger, I never enter into this misanthropy 
of feeling, without having the cham of my aympathy 
touched upon by the lacerations of the heart. It comee 
like the overture to a play, portraying the passions 
that are to follow. 

' Och, mein Gott! Och, mein landP exclaimed a 
Toiqe, broken in its tones of distress. 

'* Och, leiber Deutschland !' again it ejaculated:—^ 
(he accents were. sufficient to awaken my compassion, 
and I hastened to relieve them from their woe. I had 
not walked many paces* before I saw the lone and sor- 
rowful sufferer ; she was one of the many broom girls thai 
infest the metropolis* whose very fate depends upon the 
precarious chanty of strangers. She was seated on a 
little hillock of stones; her head^ was nearly shrouded 
in one of her hands, whilst the other hung despond- 
ii^gly by her side, inertly grasping her small merchan- 
dize of brooms : two or three were lying in her lap» 
and were moistened with the tears of retrospection, that 
fell from her fair blue eyes, as the shower of a blighted 
spring. Her sqqI seemed wandering among the olime 
of her fathers, where the dawn of her infant years had 
opened upon her heart like the soft soothings of the 
wind, when the beanus of the sun were fading on th« 
bosom of the Oder, the ziver whose name had first 
harmonized her now withering lips. I know not how 
it is ; but, I never meet with the poor sufferers oi the 
world, but my feelings are certain of mingling with their 
woes ; 'tis the union of brotherhood, nothing more. 
I had seated myself on the same mound of stones ; 'twas 
a hard and unrelenting bed for a weeping maid ; ahe 
told me she had resolved to sit there»foT she had creat- 
ed the picture in her eye, and if she left it» she might 
lose the only balsam to her c^jss* 
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' What picture?* said I, interested with tlie poetical 
fancy of the girl, as I saw she had none on her lap. 

* lliat of my home, sir/ replied she, * my dear, hut 
embittered home, where I have left my heart, my soul ! 
All to me seems buried in my own, my native land. 
Even the shadows of this country seem stronger than in 
mine ; nature seems coarser, more unfeeling.' 

* But you do not, with the country, judge of its inha* 
bitants,'said I, somewhat nettled at her tone of contempt. 

* Alas ! who can answer V 

* Cannot you,* replied I, * you are a stranger ?' 

* I am ignorant,' retorted the M'ddchen, * I would not 
therefore wrong them. Alas,' continued she, * Ludi* 
wig, shall I behold you no more V 

* You have loved?',, said I, attempting to find out 
the little history of her griefs. 'And what woman hoM 
natV answered she, her expressive, though sun-burnt 
features beaming with radiant smiles : * There are 
none who have never loved— should they say so, it is 
hut to prove their superiority over feelings that were 
created for the passion. Ah, sir, then I was happy in 
a plenteous home!' 

' Then, why did you leave it,' asked I,' and seek in 
a foreign land a poor and uncertain subsistence V 

* Ah. sir ; if you are fond of sad stories, mine is one 
that would make your manly eyes wet with the tears of - 
compassion.' 'And yet,' said I, ' if it would not revive 
very painful sensations, I should much like to bear it/ 
She let fall her brooms and drew her hand for some 
moments aeross her eyes. * Well, sir, I will tell you -, 
even in the relation I may experience some alleviation 
of my misery. I am the daughter of a respectable 
and once wealthy burgher, of Frankfort on the Oder. 
My father, when young, was sincerely attached to the 
daughter of a peasant, beautiful as light, and virtuous 
as the morning. After many months of reciprocal af- 
fection, they were united, and I was the first and only 
blossom of their love ; years passed on, and time seem- 
ed only to witlier, to render my parents more passion- 
ately beloved of each other and of me. 
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' Among the fint wooers of my mother, there wa« a 
young burgher, very handsi^ne, bat dissolate and im- 
moral. Albert, had ever fancied he was secare of the 
aiTection of my mother, but her marriage with my father 
toon awakened him to the vanity of this conceit. The 
loss of my mother appeared to have withdrawn him from 
the company of his vile associates, and applying-himself 
industriously to his business, he at length regained hiA 
good name, and once more became an inmate of our 
domeatic circle. When I had attained my fifteenth 
year, my parents determined to commemorate the event 
with a little festival. Among the visitors on that day 
were'Albert, and a youth called Ludiwig StoU, the son 
of a lapidary in Frankfort ; in most cases, where the 
hearts are joined in a union of feelings, love innocently 
springs up aad blossoms into maturity ; such was it 
with us. Ludiwig could not love me more passionately 
than I did him. In the course of the evening my 
motlier retired to her chamber to make some alteration 
in her dress, as there was to be a dance to conclude the 
entertainments. Some period having elapsed, and not 
making her appearance, I was sent by my father to 
learn the reason of the delay ; when, on arriving at the 
door of her chamber, I was surprised to hear voices in 
violent altercation— they were my mother*s and Albert's: 
he was entreating her to listen to his vows of adoration, 
while she was upbraiding him with his treachery to my 
father. My appearance at once interrupted his avowals, 
and threw him into terrible agitation ; but, before I was 
permitted to depart, I was sworn by him to secrecy, 
never to reveal what I had seen to my father. As we 
descended the stairs, I thought I heard him mutter im- 
precations of revenge on mv mother. 

' IHiortly after my birth-da^ (ete, my mother was sud- 
denly taken ill, and after a few days pf dangerous suf- 
fering, she expired. All the servants were examined, 
as ^e physician declared her death had been caused 
by poison ; but nothing was elicited by the magis- 
trates : my suspicions were always attached to Albert. 

' Two years had nearly expirea since the decease of 
my poor mother, when my father again married : this 
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ladr was the fiiend of Albert, eztremeljr be&utifal/but 
rather unconstrained in her demonstrations of friend- 
ship to men. After some months of happiness, my 
father suddenly discovered that his new bride carried 
on an amour with Albert ; he upbraided, expostulate, 
and ultimately threatened to turn her from his boose': 
but tears and entreaties at last prevailed, and she Tras 
permitted to stay. It was a sad — sad day for me; that 
my father ever consented to reinstate her in her rights, 
and forgive, as she termed them, the errors of a wartn 
imagination. 

' It appeared afterwards, that Albeit and my m<5- 
ther-in-law had long plotted to murder my father :-^ 
" Pardon me. Sir," said Annichin, as the tears glis- 
tened down her cheeks; "for he has no one leffc to 
lament him, but me; no one to mingle their sighs 
with his restless shadow, save his wanderings outcast 
daughter." 

'Intoxicated with passion, his treacherous wife 
listened to the importunities of her betrayer, and in a 
moment of madness stabbed my unthinking parent to 
the heart.— The guilty pair fled on coibpletion of their 
crime — ^but were soon overtaken and secured. In the 
hour of my loneliness, I flew to the roof of my lover 
for protection ; but his father, a rich and austere man, 
forbade me to seek it as an asylum in my sorrows ; 
and said, that if ever bis son wedded the daughter of 
a murderess, that moment he would disinherit him : it 
IB true, this would have had little effect on the affec- 
tionate heart of my Ludiwig, had I not t&ken an oath, 
that, under all these circumstances, I never would be 
his wife. 

' Albert and his ill-fated paramour were tried and 
found guilty; and so great was' the horror that the 
people felt against them, that all, even to the public 
executioner, refused eren burial to their corses. They 
were flung with every demonstration of abhorrence 
upon a dung-heap close to the prison, where the half- 
starved animals, that sought a subsistence amid the 
offals of the town, preyed on their lifeless bodies; 
there they were left to blister beneath the mid day 
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mm, ft iBMii of Lorrible comiptidn, white tlw fresh 
«urs of heaven monvoed o'er their corsee, and the birds 
of the gloomy night feasted upon their bloated iiesh. 

' Thottgh all these misfortunes had deprived me ef 
a husband, still, in secret interviews, my Ludiwig en- 
deavoured to console me, and atone for the ungene- 
'rous and unmanly neglect of his father, urging me to 
wait the death of his parent, when we might be united ; 
— ^life, with his soothings, might have been rendered 
happy,. had not the unfriendly and malidoas trampled 
^pon me in my sorrows. Under all circumstances, I 
thought it was better to ily the home of my jroutb 
with the little money I possessed, rather than exist as 
a contamination to the town; and having heard so 
much of ^ the happiness of England, I embarked late 
one evening, in a ressel that contained numbers of my 
ooutxtiywomen :— I left a letter for poor Ludiwig, for 
parting would but have added to our woes, and took 
with me this poor memorial of himself,' said she, 
taking from her bosom a well executed portrait of aa 
exceedingly hand some youth ; 'it hasbeen my solace in 
many a sad hour,' when the jests of my companions 
have bespoke the impenetrableness of their hearts; 
and while theirs fluttered in the sunshine of their ex- 
pectations, mine was breaking amid the shadows of 
despair. If, Sir,' continued die fair Annichin, ' yoo 
would take charge of the only treasure I have left,' 
giving me the portrait, and a locket of beautiful 
auburn hair ; ' for I have full confidence in your kind- 
ness, you will bestow much happiness on a breken- 
bearteid maid. I have not long to live, na^, even now 
the moments of my life are passing swift o'er the 
.course they are doomed ; but — if you would promise 
to return uiem to him— even, though dying as 1 am 
now — ^I shall be blessed in the knowledge : — will you 
promise V 

^Solemnly!' replied I, deeply affected by the fer- 
vency of her manner. 

' Enough ! I shall now sink with more resignation 
.into my giaye. You will find his residence on the re- 

V0&. II. 1828. K 
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veree of the portrait ;' oontinoed the broken-hearted 
girl, ' you may tell him, if you will, kind sir, how I 
hav^e wandered,— Ae Boffennga— eay, that the last 
pulaationa of my. heart heavdd with hia dear name! 
Land of my fathers, forewell, — ^fare— * and catching 
hold of my hand containing tiie picture of her lovor, 
ahe kissed it, and, blessing me for my kindness, ex- 
pined upon my lap. 

'^9 9 m ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

Anniehin is interred in the church-yard of — , not 
▼ery far from the spot where she perished ; the eren- 
ing breezes are the gbXj sig^s, and the moonbeams the 
only tears that lament her fate. • • ♦ • Her 
wishes were accordingly fulfilled; but a letter, in 
which was returned the portrait of her lover, informed 
me, that her Ludiwig had pined away in sorrow lor 
his lost, though not forgotten, Annichin. To me, her 
last treasures were only sad mementos of her fate» 
and I determined to place them by her side. It was 
one night when the stars were dibiing forth in the 
btillianoy of their glories, when the moon was abroad-* 
ed, as if in token of her sorrows, that I disturbed the 
fair, but broken-hearted Annichin, there to inter the 
only earthly remains of her adoring lover; and I 
thought, as I completed the deed, that the spirit of the 
maid greeted me with a smile for my task. F. C. N. 

SONG. 

I HAVE no heart : young love hafh stole it, — 

Foolish boaster of a day, — 
I vow'd, and call'd heaven to enroll it, 

Ne'er to own his tyrant sway. 
Oft he strove unseen to draw mo 

To his fane with silken cords. 
In laughter's dimple conch'd he saw me ; 

And kiss'd, (to snare me,) Ellen's words. 
But my rebel heart defeated 

Every lure he could, devise. 
Till the wily hoj retreated. 

And dipp'dhis dart m Mela's eyes. J. A. O. 
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BXrnACTB PROM TBI COMMON-PLACB BOOK OF 

A LITERARY IiOUNGEH. 

SBLLINO one's BODY. 

The following curious letter was found among the pa- 
pers of Mr. Goldwjrr, a surgeon, of Salisbury :— 
' To Mr. Edward Goldwyr, at his House, in die Ckiee 
ofSaUslrorj: 

' Sir — Being informed that you are the only aiizgeoii 
in this city (or county) that anatomises men, and I be- 
ing under the unhappy ciroumstanoe» and in a^eiy 
mean condition, would gladly li^e as long ae I can ; 
but, by ail appearance, I ain to be executed next Mardi^t 
haying no mends on earth that will speak a word to 
saye my life, nor send me a morsel ot bread to keep 
life and soul tc^ether until that fatal day : to, if you 
will vouchsafe to come hither, I will gladly sell yoa 
my body, (being whole and sound), to be ordflsea at 
your discretion } knowing that it will rise again at Ibe 
geni«al resurrection, as well from yova house as from 
the grave. Your answer, sir, will highly oblige 

* Yours, &c. Jamss Bbooki. 

' Fisherton-Anger Gaol ; Oct. 3, 1736«r 

WmnOW OLEAHIMOB.- 

Shenatone has furnished a qnatndn, which i» often 
inscribed on the windows of inns, by those who wish to 
flatter their host, and have not the genius to pay him 
an original compliment. ^ 

' Whoe'er has traveird life's dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been ; 
Must sigh to think he stiU has found 
The warmest welcome at an Inn.' 
At an inn at Taunton, in l^omersetshire, where these 
lines were inscribed on the window, an eauaUy expe- 
rienced bat less complaisant traveller addea as follows : 
' Whoe'er has travelVd much about. 
Must very often sigh to think. 
That every man will turn yon out, 
Unless you've plenty or the chink.' 
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FVVEBAL OBATXOV OX VRANOIB TBS PXR6T. 

Pierre Ducbot^, in a funeral oration on tiie death 
of Francis 1. published 1547, took upon himself toaffirm, 
that the soul of the king had gone direct to ParctdUe,, 
This passing over of purgatory gave offence to the doc- 
tors of the Soi^onne, who sent a deputation to warn 
him of his error. Th6 prelate being absent, one of his 
fiiiMidjI iwoeived tlKfrtn, and, in reply, gttily said, < Be 
not uneasy, gentlemen, «f«ry one knows that the late 
kittg, a^ au»t«, neter stopped long in any one place, 
henraTer Bgi««il^le. Supposing, then, that he went to 
pwgatorf > be assdiod that his stay would be very short/ 
This pleMancry disanned the Severity of the doctont^ 
and die afiatar went no fardier. 

AHBRtCAM QOAkftttS; 

la 1790, the AaoMtioMi Quakers presented the fbl* 
lowing address to General Washingtcm, then President 
ofthe United States: 

* We wonld neither tteBpSBS on thy time, nor on thy 
ptttienee ; to flatter were utterly inconsistent with our 
genenl bdiavioor ; bnt as our principles and cooduct 
have been suhjdot to misrepresentation, it isineumbtont 
upon m, by the strongest a^urances, to testify our sin* 
cere and loyaVattaehmMit to thee, and all &08e set'in 
authority over us. Our most fervent prayers to heaven 
aie« that th^ presidentship may |nove no less a bleMtng 
to thyself tnan the community at large/' 

To this address, Guiersl Washii^n retuziied iSh» 
following answer : — 

' Liberty of worshipping the Deity, according to the 
dictates of our conscience, is not solely an indulgence 
of civil government, but the inalienahle ri^t of men as 
long as they perform their civil obligations* Society 
can have no further demands. Men are only answerable 
to heaven 4br their religious opinions. With your prin« 
ciples and conduct I am not unacquainted, aod I do the 
Quakers but common justice when I say, that except in 
the instance of their refusal to support the common 
cause of their fellow-citizens during the war, no sect 
can boast of a greater number of uswul and ezemplazy 
citizens.' 
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THE THREB HUNCHBACKS.^ 

At a short distance from Doaai» there stood a 
cftst^e on tlie bank of a river near a bridge. The 
niASCer of this castle was hunchbacked. Nature had 
^hansted her ingenuity in the formation of his whim- 
•ical figure. In place of understanding she had given 
him an immense head, which^ nevertheless, was lost^ 
between his two shoulders ; he had thick hair, a short 
«eck, and a honible visage. 

Spite of his deformity, this bngWar bethought him- 
self of falling in love with a beautiftil young woman, 
the daughter ef a poor but respectable burgess of 
Douai. He sought her in marriage, and as he was 
the richest person in the district, the poor girl was 
delivered up to him* After the nnptials he was as 
much an object of pity as she, for, being devoured 
by jealoQSy, he had no tranquillity night nor day, 1)at 
went prying and rambling every where, and snfitr^d 
no stranger to enter the castle. 

One day daring the Christmas festival, while stand- 
ing sentinel at his gate, he was accosted by three 
humpbacked minstrels. They saluted him %s a bro- 
ther, as such asked him for refreshments, and at the 

• We are indebted for tlic design which accompanies tliis arti- 
cle to that popular work, *♦ Points of Hamour.*' amid the numer- 
ous embelHsliments of which the genius of George Cruikshank ap- 
pears to have luxuriated. 

VOL. II. Nov. 18«8. X 
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time, to establish the fraternity, they ostenta-* 

^tbosly shouldered their humps at hun. Contrary to 
expectation, he conducted them to his kitcheii, gave 
them a capon with peas, and to each a piece of money- 
over and above. Before their departure, however, he 
warned them nerer tb return on pain of heihg thrown 
into the river. At this threat of the Chatelain the 
^ minstrels laughed heartily and took the Toad to the 
town, singing in full chorus, and dancing in a gro- 
tesque manner, in derision of their brother- hump of 
the castle. He, on his part, without paying farther 
attention, went to walk in the fields. 

The lady, who saw her husband cross the bridge, 
and had heard the minstrels, called them back to 
amuse her. They had not been long returned to the 
castle when her husband knocked at the gate, by 
which she and the minstrels were equally alarmed. 
Fortunately, the lady perceived in a neighbouring 
room three empty coffers. Into each of these she 
stuffed a minstrel, shut the covers, and then opened 
the gate to her husband. He had only come back 
to espy the conduct of his wife, as usual, and, afters 
short stay, went out anew, at which you may , believe 
his wife was not dissatisfied. She instantly ran to 
the coffers to release her prisoners, for uight was ap- 
proaching and her husband would not .probably be 
long absent. But wliat was her dismay, when she 
found them all three suffocated | Lamentation, how- 
ever, was useless. The main object now was to get 
rid of the dead bodies, and she had not a moment 
to lose. She ran to the gate, and seeing a pea* 
Bant go by, she offered him a reward of thirty livres, 
and leading him into the castle, she took him to one 
of the coffers, and shewing him its contents, told him 
he must throw the dead body into the river : he asked 
for a sack, put the carcase into it, pitched it over the 
bridge, and then returned quite out of breath to claim 
the promised reward. 

< 1 certainly intend to satisfy you,' said the lady, 
' hut you ought first to fulfil the conditions of the 
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bargfun^you hnve agreed to rid me of the dead body, 
have 70U nQlil TUere* bof^'ever^ it is still.' Saying 
this, she showed him to the other tioSer, in which the 
second humpbacked minstrel had expired. At this . 
sight the clown was perfectly confounded — ' how the 
devil ! come back ! a sorcerer V — be tben stuffed the 
body into the Back and threw it, like the other, over 
the bridge, taking care to put the head down and to 
observe that it sunk. 

Meanwhile the lady had again changed the position 
of the coffers, so that the tlurd w^as now in the place 
which had been successively occupied by the two 
others. When the peasant returned, she shewed him 
the remaining dead body — * you are right, friend,' 
said she, ' he must be a magician, for there he is 
again.' The rustic gnashed his teeth with rage. 

* What the devil ! am I to do nothing but cany 
about this humpback V He then lifted him up, 
with dreadful imprecations, iind having 'Jed a stone 
round his neck, threw him into the middle of the 
current, threatening, if he came out a third time> to 
despatch him with a cudgel. ' 

The first object that presented itself to the clown, 
on his way back for his reward, was the hunchbacked 
master of the castle returning from his evening walk, 
and making towards the gate. At this sigiit the 
peasant oould no longer restrain his fury. * Dog of 
a humpback, are you there again?' So saying, he 
sprung on the Chatelain, threw him over his shoulders, 
and hurled him headlong into the river after the 
minstrels. 

' I'll venture a wager you have not seen him this 
last time,' said the peasant, entering the room where 
the lady was seated. She answered, she liad not. 

* You were not far from it,' replied he : * the sorcerer 
was already at the gate, but 1 have taken care of 
him— be at your ease— he will not come back now.' 

The lady instantly comprehended what had oc- 
curred, and recompensed the peasant with much satis- 
faction. 

X 2 
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ON TM* DEATH OP CAPTAIN CJUAFFEftTOlf, 
TUB LATB AFRICAN TEAVBlXtB. 

And shall tby modest merit pass 

Unknown, unheeded by, 
When hundreds of a meaner class « 

Gain immortality. 
Never, while enterprise can claim 
A nation's thanks, a brave man's feme. 
Never, while talent tried and true 

Can a just tribute raise ; 
Never, while one thy virtues knew. 

Is left to speak tby praise ; 
Though check'd and blight^sd thy career, 
Remembrance long shall hold thee dear. 
I Thine was no plodding spirit bred, 
In common tracks to toil ; 
But thine the task, by science led. 

To traverse Afric's soil. 
And on, enthusiastic stiU, 
Thy course was urged through good and ill. 
'iwas whisperM that inhuman hands. 

On him were falsely laid ; 
That captured by some savage bf ads. 
He fell beneath the. Wade. 
. Not ab, it was the soul would dare. 
More tian the sinking frame could bear. 
O, Clapperton, how sad thy fate. 

Far from thy own lov'd home, ^ 
The slow approach of death to wait 

Untended and alene. 
Each hope and eflfort baulk'd and ch'Td, 
And thy great object unfulfilled. 
And thus he fell— yet while life's fife, 

Flicker'd with fleeting yay. 
Still would his ardent heart aspire 

To that forbidden way. 
Thus, when the harp's high sound is gene, 
The thnlUng chords still tremble on. 

W, M. CowiLL. 
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THE philosopher's STONE. 

So much has been of late said and snag respectiag 
the delasion which, for many years, occupied the minds 
of the wisest men in the world, that it is almost im- 
possible to throw a new light upon it. That it was a 
monstrous fallacy^ which only gained credence through 
the avarice and superstition of mankindi every dabbler 
in the science of chemistry now knows. It may not, 
however, be uninteresting to our readers to see the 
very circumstantial account which was given of the 
effect of the Philosopher's Stone, by a learned physi* 
cian in Holland, in the year 1666. Dr. Frederick 
Helvetius published a work in Latin, which was trans* 
lated into £nglish, under the title of " The Golden 
Calff or, The World's Idol," and which purported to 
show ** how, in less than a quarter of an hour, by the 
smallest proportion of the Philosopher's stone, a great 
piece of common lead was totally transmuted into the 
purest resplendent gold." He was a man of so high a 
reputation for honesty and learning, that, whatever 
may be thought of his credulity, no one can suspect 
him of having wilfully misrepresented the fact of which 
he speaks. Without further preface, we shall let the 
learned Doctor tell his own story : — 

' The twenty-seventh of December, 1666, in the af* 
ternoon, came a stranger to my house at the Hague, 
in a plebeic habit, honest gravity, and serioos an* 
thority ; of a mean statnre, a little long face, with a few 
small-pock-holes, and most black hair, not at all curled, 
a beardless chin, about three or fbur-and-forty years 
of age (as I guessed), and born in North Holland. 
After salutation, he beseeched me with a great reve- 
iwnoe to pardon his rade aoeesses, being a great lover 
of the Pyrotechnean art, adding, he formerly endea- 
voured to visit ma with a friend of bis, and told me 
that he had read some of my small Treatises, and par- 
ticularly, that agamst the Sympathetic Powder of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and observed my donfotfnhiess of the 
philoaophtcal mystery, which caused him to take this 
X S 
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opportunity, axid asked me if I could not believe such 
a medicine was in nature which coiild cure all diseases, 
unless the principal parts (as lun^s» liver,; £cc). 
were -perished, or 4he predestinated time of death were 
cofloe. To iWbich I replied, I uerer met with aa adej^jt, 
pxjta^ such a medicine, though I had read much of it, 
and had wished for it. Then I. asked if he were a phj: 
•sicia{i„but h^,;|»reyenting my; questioning,. 8|ud he was 
a founder of bras8,yet, Uom, his^yootb^ ^eamt many .C}i* 
'rjk)UB things in chemistry, of a friepd ; particularly the 
Jnanner to extract out. of nietals. many medicinal ar- 
canas by force, of .fine, and ^ was still a.loyer.of ,it. 
After other large discourses of experiment^ in metal^, 
this.Eiias asked. me if ! could i^i^o^v the Philosopher's 
Stone when I saw it, I answiared.not.aU, though I had 
read much, of it in JParacelsus, Helmont, Basilius, and 
others ; yet I dafe not .say. I. could know the Philoso- 
pher's, qiatter. . In the interim ,.he took out of his 
.bosom, pouch, or pocket, a i^eat ivojry box, a^d out of 
it^took.tttrc^ ponderous pieces or sb^jsU lumps of the 
s^nsj e^ch.f^bput the^igne^s .of a small walnut, trans- 
p^^rent^ qf a. p^e. brimstone colour* whereunto did stick 
the internal scfdes of the crucible, wherein it appeared 
this most jiqble, substance was m^ted. The v^lue 
of them might be judged worth about twenty tons of 
goidf; which, when .1 had greedily seen and. handled 
almost a qi)art^r of an hQur^aj^ddrawn from the owner 
inany rare seicrejts of its admirable effects in human and 
metailic bodies, ai>d ot^er magical pjDoperties, I re- 
turned him this, treasure of treasures, truly witb a. most 
jBorrowful mind, aft^r the custom of those who conquer 
themselves, yet, as wm but just, very th^^lkfally and 
humbly; I fuj^er desired to know why the colour wfts 
yellow, and not red, ruby colour, or purple, as philoso- 
phers write. He answered, that was nothing, for the 
matter was mature and ripe enouch» Then I humbly 
requested him to bestow a little piece of the medicine 
on me, in i)erpetual memory of him, though but the 
quantity of a coriander or hemp seed. He presently 
auswci-ed, oh, no, no, thia is not lawiul, though thou 
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w;oaUest give me as many dajcats in gold as would fill, 
this room, not tor the yaiue of the matter, but for some 
particular conseqjieDces ; nay, if it were possible, said 
(iQ, that fire could be burnt of fire, I would rather at 
this instant . cast all this substance into the fiercest 
fl8m.es. But after, he demanding if I had ano£her pri* - 
vate chamber, whose prospect was from the publt« 
street, I' presently conducted him into the best fur- 
nished room backwards, where he entered without 
wiping his shoes (full of snow and dirt) according to 
the, custom in HoUand ; then, not doubting but he 
would, bestow partf thereof, cr some great -secret trea- ' 
sure on me, but in vain ; for he asked for & little piece 
of gold, aod, pulling off his cloak or pastoral habit, 
opened his doublet, under which he wore five pieces of 
gold, hanging in green silk ribandsy as large as the 
inward round of a small pewter trencher ; I most hum- 
bly begged he would shew me the effect of transmuta- 
tion^ but he dismissed me for that time in such a dis* 
. CKeet manner that I had a denial. But withal, pio- 
minng to come again at three weeks' end, and shew me 
some curious arts in the fire, and the manner of pro- 
jection, provided it if ere then lawful without prohibi- 
tion. . And at three weeks' end' be came^and invited 
me abroad for an hour or two, and in our walks having 
discourses of divers of najture's secrets in the fire ; but 
he was very sparing of the great Elisor, gravely assert- 
ing, thdt was only, to magnify the. most sweet fome 
and name of the most glorious God;; and that few men 
.endeavoured to sacrrfioe to him in^ good works, and this 
he expressed as a pastor or minister of a church ; but 
now and then 1 kept his ears open, entreating him to 
show roe the metallic transmutation ; desiring eJiao, he 
would think me so worthy to eat and drink and lodge 
at my bouse* which I did prosecute so eagerly, that 
scarce any suitor could plead more to obtain his mis* 
.tress from his co-rivad ; but. he was of so fixed and 
steadfast a spiiiw. that all my , endeavours were frus- 
trate ; yet I could not forbear.to tell him further Ihad 
a fit laboratory, znd things ready and fit for an experi- 
menti and ^at a promised faivovr was a kind of debt ; 
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yea, true, said he, but I promised to teach thee, at my 
return, with this proviso—if it were not forbidden. 

' When I perceived all this in vain, I earnestly craved 
but a small crumb or parcel of his powder or stone, 
to transmute four grains of lead to gold ; and at last, 
out of his philosophical commiseration, he gave me a 
crumb as big as a rape or turnip seed ; saying, receive 
this small parcel of the greatest treasure of tlie world, 
which, truly, few kings or princes have ever known or 
seen. But, I sud, this perhaps will not transmute 
.lour grains of lead, whereupon he bid me deliver it 
him back, which, in hopes of a greater parcel, I did ; 
but he, cutting half off with his nail, flung it into the 
fire, and gave me the rest neatly wrapped up in blue 
paper ; saying, it is yet sufficient for thee. 1 answer* 
ed him indeed with a most dejected countenance. 
Sir, what means this, the other being too little, you 
give me now less. He told me, if thou canst not man- 
age this, vet for its great proportion for so small a 
quantity ot lead, then put into the crucible two drachms, 
or half £m ounce, or a little moi^e of the lead ; for there 
ought nomore lead ba put in the crucible than the 
medicine can work upon, and transmute. So I gave 
bim great tl^ka for my diminished treasure, coneen- 
trated truly in the ai^terUtive degree, and put the same 
charily up into my Utile box, saying, I meant to try it 
the next day, nor would I reveal it to any. - Not so, 
not so, said he, for we ought to divulge all things to 
the children of art ; which may tend to the singular 
honour of God, that so they may live in the theosophi- 
ctd truth, and not at all die sophistically. After I 
mads my oonlession to him, that whilst this mass of 
his medicine was in my hands, I endeavoured to scrape 
a little of it away with my nail, and could not forbear, 
but scratched on nothing, or so very little, that it was 
but as an indivisible atom, which, being purged from 
my nail, and wiapped in a paper, I projected on lead, 
but found no transmutation ; but almost the whole mass 
of lead flew away, and the remainder turned into aWre 
glassy earth; at which unexpected passage, he'smi- 
iiBgiy said, thou ait more dextecoua to oommit theft^ than 
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to apply tbe medicine ; for if thoa hadst only wrapped 
up thjT stolen prey in yellow wax, to preBenre it Aom 
tbe arising fiunes of lead, it would have penetrated to 
the bottom of the lead, and transmuted it to gold ; but 
haying cast it into the fumes, partly by violence of the 
vaporous fumes, and partly by the sympathetic alli- 
ance, it carried thy medicine quite away ; for gold, 
silver, quicksilver, and the like metals, are corrupted 
and turn brittle like to glass, by the vapours of lead. 
Whereupon, I brought him my crucible wherein it was 
dk>ne,' and instantly, he perceived a most beautiful saf- 
fron-like tincture stick on the sides, and promised to 
come next morning by nine in the morning, and then 
would shew me my error, and that the said medicine 
should transmute the lead into gold. Nevertheless, I 
eamestlj^prayed him iiv the interim to be pleased to 
declare, only for my present instruction* if the philoso- 
phic work cost much, or required lone time. My 
friend, my frientl, said he, thou art too cunous to know 
1^1 things in an instant, yet will I discover so much, 
that nether the great charge, or length of time, can' 
discourage any ; for, as fbr the matter, out of which 
our magistery is made^ I would have thee know there 
are only two metals and minerals out of which it is pre- 
pared ; but in regard the sulphur of philosophers is 
much-more plentiful and abundant in the minerals ; 
therefore it is made out of the minerals. But enough 
at present, for I intend, God willing, once more to-mor- 
row, At the ninth hour, as I said, to meet and discourse 
further on this philosophical subject, and shall shew 
vou the manner of projection. And having taken 
his leave, he left me sorrowfully expecting him; 
but the next day he came not, nor ever since. Only 
he sent an Oxcuse at half an > hour past nine that 
morning, by reason of his great business, and promised 
to come at three in the afternoon, but he never came, nor 
have I heard of him since, whereupon I began to doubt 
of the whole matter. Nevertheless, late that night my 
wife (who was a most curious student and enquirer 
after the art, whereof that worthy man had discoursed) 
cam« soliciting and vexing me to make experiment, of 
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thai little spaxk (^ his booatjdD that vi, wherebj, to 
be moie aasured of the tri^ih ; niying to me, unless this 
be done, I shall have no rest nor sleep all the night ; 
hut 1 wished her to have patience till the next morn- 
ing to expect this Elias ; paying, perhaps he will re- 
turn.agiun to shew us the right manner. In the mean 
time, she being so eameat, 1 commaiided a fire' to be 
made, thinking, alas I now is this man, though so di* 
vine in discourse, found guilty of falsehood. And 
secondly, attributing the error of my projecting the 
grand theft of his powder in the dirt of my nail to his 
charge, because it transmuted not the leaid that time. 
And lastly, because he gave me too small a proportion 
of liis said medicine, as I thought, to work upon so 
great a quantity of lead as he pretended and appointed 
fox it> saying further to myself, I fear, I fear iBdeed, 
this man hath deluded me. Nevertheless, my wifi» 
wrapped the said matter in wax, and I cut half an 
ounce, or six drae^ims of old lead, and put into a cruci- 
ble in the fire, which, being melted, my wife put in the 
said medicine, made up into a small pill, or button, 
which presently made such a hissing and bubbling in 
its perfect operation, that within a quarter of an hoar, 
all the mass of lead was totally transmuted into the 
best and fittest gold, which made us all amazed as 
planet-struck. And, indeed, had I lived in Ovid's 
age there could not have been a rarer metamorpltosis 
than this by the art of alchemy. Yea, could I have 
ei^oyed Argus's. eyes, with a«hundred more, I could 
not sufficiently gaze upon this so admirable and al- 
most miraculous a work of nature : for this melted 
lead, after projection, shewed us on the fire the rarest 
and most beautiful colours imaginable ; yea, and the 
greenest col^our, which, as soon as I poured forth into 
an ingot, it got the lively fresh colour of blood ; aod, 
being cold, shined as the purest and most refined tran- 
splendent gold. Truly, .1« uid all standing about me, 
were exceedingly startled, and did run wiSi this aurl- 
fied lead, being yet hot, unto the goldsmith, who won- 
dered at the fijaeness, and after a abort trial of touch, 
he judged it the most excellent gold in the whole 
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world, and ofiered to give most wUlingly fifty florins 
for every ounce of it. 

' The next day a mmdlir went abont the Hagne, and 
spread abroad ; so that many illustrious persons and 
students gave me their friendly visits for its sake. 
Amongst the rest the general say-master or examiner 
of the coins of this province of Holland, Mr. Porelius ; 
who, with others, earnestly beseeched me to pass somA 
part of it through all their customary trials, which I 
did, the rather to gratify my own curiosity. There- 
upon we went to Mr. Brectel, a silver-smith, who first 
tried it per quartam, viz. : he mixed three or four parts 
of silver with one part of the said gold, and laminated, 
filed, or granulated it, and put a sufficient quantity of 
aqua-fortis thereto, which presently dissolved the sil- 
ver, and suffered the said gold to pteoipitiite to the 
bottom; which being decanted eff« and the calx or 
powder of gold dulcified with water, and then reduced 
and melted into a body, became an excellent gold ; 
and whereas we feared loss, we found that each drachm 
of the said first gold was yet increased, and had trans- 
muted a scruple of the said silver into geld, by reason 
of its great and excellent abounding tincture, 

* But now doubting further, whetber the silver was 
sufficiently separated from the said gold, we instantly 
mingled it with ieven parts of antimonyj t^hich we 
melted and poured into a cone, and blew 'off the re- 
gulus on a test, where we missed eight gmiiia of our 
gold, but after we blowod away the rest of the antimo- 
ny, or Buperfioous scoria, we fomid nine grains of gold 
more, for our eight grains missing, yet l^is was some- 
what pale and silver-like, which easily recovered its 
fiiU colour afterwards ; so that, in the best proof of 
fire, we lost nothing at all of this gold, but gained af 
aforesaid. The which proof again I repeated thrice, 
and found it still alike, and the said remaining silver 
out of the aqua-fortis, was of the very best flexible 
silrer that cotttd be ; so. Chat in the total, the said 
medicine (or Elixir^) had transmuted «ix drachms and 
two scruples of the lead and siliwr into most pare gold. 
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* Behold, I have now related, the full history, from the 
pbiloBophical eggs to the golden apples (as the pro- 
verb goes), and thoogh I have the gold, yet where the 
philosopher and Eliiir is I know not ; bat wdiereso- 
ever he is, the. Almighty God protector of all crea- 
tures shelter him from all danger under his wings, 
and bring him to eternal bliss and happiness in. his 
heavenly kingdom, after the end of his full pilgrimage 
in this life, for the succour and relief of Christendom, 
and the whole world. Amen.' 



FRAOMENTA, NO. Xi. 
TO A LADT, OH BEING OB0BEVBO. TO WEEP IK pOKf PAHY. 

Nay I ask not why adown m^ cheek 

The tide of unstaunch'd gnef should 6ow ; 
While all around their mirth bespeak, 

I muse in solitary woe. 
Here lives remembrance of the past. 

Thus falls the indignant hand of fate, 
O'er minds, by sorrow's clood o'ercast. 

And mine alone is desolate. 

Is there a rest to pilgrims given. 
An envied peace to Hm that sleeps, 

A joy to slaves whose bonds are riven. 
And yet no balm when miem'ry weeps 1 

Does injnr'd honoar vainly seek 
Sofoe chann to lull the,l>08om's swell ? 

The hidden daxise, 'twould sooner break 
Its prison house, than l^asely tell. 

Yes ! oft unpitied and unknown. 
Hath suff ring virtue met her doom, 

bppress'd by care, misfortune's son, 
Found renige in the silent tomb. . 

Forgive me, then, if falling tears. 

CStn stay the wounded soul from madness. 
Forgive me, if in after years 

J strike no lyre, save that of sadness. 
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*TiB all that left me I can claimi 

Tis all each wither'd sense holds dear, 
To fen the embers of love's flame, 

Tho' the brain throb, wild, strong and sear. 
Destiny to distant climes may lead 

Where the lorn wretch can wander free, 
For other's wrongs thine heart may bleed. 

Then wilt thou breathe a prayer for me. 
I ask no more — no barsting sigh 

To sympathize in woes like mine^ 
Unheeded let the passion die. 

That lit its purest fires from thine. 
Affection spum'd and feelings blighted* 

Ambition cross'd, an empty name, 
Forgot the tows that once were plighted, 

I yield thee to remorse and shame. 
For thou must bear the scorpion sting 

K'en here, where revelry holds sway, 
Tho' music round its magic fling. 

It cannot chase the fiend away. 
The spell that bound my tongue is broken, 

The lamp of life still glimmers on. 
Now from her sleep revenge hath woken. 

Yet cannot curse thee 1 fiiithlesa one ! 

W. C. Sblwy. 



GLENLOGAN. 

With thee — with thee, 'twere sweet to dwell 

Where peace and beauty reign together. 
Within 6lenlogan*s lonely dell 

And be the world to one another. 
With thee— with thee, 'twere sweet to hail 

The sunlight from the orient streaxning. 
And wander down the shadowy vale 

When twilight's star is brightly beaming. 
With thee— with thee, 'twere sweet to feel 

The heart beat low, the head turn hoary. 
And then our eyes together seal 

In that long sleep that wakes to glory. 
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BLIND BARDS. 

One of the characteristics of all really popular 
poetry is, that the author is seldom known, never de- 
claring himself, and sometimes even resorting to false- 
hood to conceal it. This sufficiently shows that vanity 
forms no predominant trait in their characters ; and, 
indeed) the authors of scarcely any of thep<^uliir Greek 
songs are known, and with the exception ola very few 
examples, it is certain that all are the fruits of a natu- 
ral and spontaneous talent for poetry, at the same 
time that it is perfectly uncultivated ; therefore, many 
of these songs which evince great originality and bril- 
liance of conception may be ascribed to a herdsn^an, 
an artisan, an old woman, or a young girl. The only 
point on which one can be certain in selecting a song 
is, that the author in the lower ranks of life has nei*- • 
ther learnt to read or write ; consequently is unac- 
quainted with any rules for poetry, and in composing a 
song only seeks to gratify his natural propensity, and 
give expression io some overwhelming sentiment or 
passion, and never from a desire for fame, or to exhibit 
his poetical talent. 

Tlie songs of the town are easily to be dietinguisbed 
from those of the fields and mountains, as are these 
latter from those of the Archipelago. But all are 
equally the artless and spontaneous effusions of native 
genius. All are equally inspired by the desire of 
pleasing, not onl^ the few cultivated minds, but the 
large mass of the people. 

The talent and love of poetty abounds every where, 
and to decide where most, would be no easy cask. In 
some towne the taste for it fie«i!ii» the etronfest in one 
profession. At • Joafmitia, for exflmple> ^e Hiamners 
compose the greater part of the Sodgs which spread 
every year ovet l^piniB. In the xotmtry, peribsps the 
greatest iMnnlier of poets. are found among^ the shep- 
herds. I think the naval fioneamay be ascribed to the 
sailors. Finally, ^niof hout Uretce^ ^hfiw are women 
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distinct from the MyrioiogifU, who oomposo WDgs, 
which ai;e frequeiitly very good, on every subject, but 
they invariably prefer the pathetic. 

The Klcphtic songs are more easily to be ascribed 
to one clasff of authors than any other, as many of 
them have the appearance of being written by those 
who must have bet;n engaged in the scenes they de- 
scribe. Bat the greater part are supposed to be writ* 
ten by blind beggars scattered over Greece, and who 
represent the events with the most astonishing force 
of expression. It ought first to be mentioned, Aat, in 
general, no beggars are to be met with in Greece. A 
man capable of any kind of work never lives on alma, 
unless he is blind, and this exception is very apparent, 
for the blind beggars of Greece exercise a profession 
which makes them not only agreeable, but necessary. 
The character, imagination, and condition of the peo< 
pie being such as it is, these wandering singers possess 
some very interesting traits of oharacter. These blind • 
bards are accustomed to learn by heart a number of 
popular BODgs on all subjects, and of all times. Somo 
know a prodigious number. With this store they 
travel about Greece in every direction, from the extre- 
mity of the Morea to Conatantiuople, from the borders 
of the Caspian Sea to that of Ionia. They go fixnn 
town to town, and from village to village, singing to 
the auditors, that collect round them whenever they 
shew themselves, such of their songs as they judge to 
be appropriate to the place or circumstaoces, and then 
receive a trifling contribution, which constitutes the 
whole of their means. These blind singers are more 
frequently met with in the villages than in towns, and 
in the latter they prefer staying in the avenues, at the 
gates, or in the environs, than in the interior. They 
always appear to seek for those who are the least in- 
structed, but at the same time more curious, more • 
efger, and less difficult in the choice of what is offered 
to them. The Turks alone do not listen to them, some 
from natural apathy, but the greater part from being 
ignorant of the Greek language, The greater number 
Y 2 
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of these wandering vocaliete are to be met ivith at the 
village feasts known by the name of Pan6ghyrM« 
where they always resort in crowds. 

In singing they accompany themselves on a stringed 
instrument, which they teach with a bow, and which 
28 exactly the ancient lyre of ths Ghreeks, and, indeed, 
the name, as well as the shape, is preserved. This 
lyre, to be perfect, ought to have five strings, but they 
often have no more than two or three, and these, 
ae may readily be imagined, do not yield the most 
harmonious sounds. 'Die blind beggars usually go 
singly and sing indei>endentlY of each other, but some- 
times two or iSaee ym and smg the same song in con- 
cert. 

The only distinction between these singers is, tbat 
some only sing the popular songs, whereas others, 
who compose the higher class, are poets as well as 
singers, and add their owa compositions to the mass 
of songs. Men to whom nature has been liberal in her 
gifts could not possibly have an education more calcu- 
lated to develope a talent for poetry than that to 
whicb their customs and necessities ^ompel them. 
Always travelling, and in search of every thing that 
can excite their imagination, or satisfy their cariosity, 
they are acquainted with every thmg that passes 
in the town, village, or country. They take notes 
of every circumstance, compose songs on these 
subjects, spread throughout Greece the fame of 
the herpes who figure in the stories, and thus become 
not only the minstrels, but also the historians of the 
people. 

All subjects of compoution are the same to them, 
some in particular, seem peculiarly appropriated to 
them ; these are the feats of arms and other adventures 
of the Klephts, which are always the most popular 
themes of conversation with the Greeks. 

Another point of resemblance between the ancient 
and modem Rhapsodists is, that the latter, like the 
former, are musicians as well as poets. Every blind 
beggfar who composes a S'^ng composes the air at the 
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as only performing half the functions of a poet. Some- 
times a new song is written to an old air, but this is 
unusaal) and in general every new song is arranged and 
cireulated with an air composed expressly for it. 

It is not a rare occurrence among these blind beg- 
gars to meet with some who are endowed with a talent 
for improvising. One, in particular, I have toquently 
beard spoken of as living at the latter part of the Jast 
centmry in the little town of Amp^labia in Thessaiy, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Oasa. He was called 
Gavoyannis, or Blind John,, he lived to a great age, 
and gained a high reputation in ail the< neighbouring 
c^tonsbythe ease with which he improvised, on any. 
hiatorical subject that was proposed to him, songs 
which were considered exceedingly good, and by the 
prodigious number of anecdotes of the Kiephts, with 
which his mind was stored. ^lown rich, at least in 
comparison with his fellow wanderers, he afforded the 
rare example of a resident Rhapsodise. . 

He wa» mnch sought after, both on account of his 
songs as well as his talent for improvising. The Alba- 
nese in the pay of the Pacha, who didjnot find their 
exploits recorded among those of the Klepbts, felt 
dissatis^ed, and used to pay this old maai' handsomely 
to write verses in their praise. I have before men-* 
tioned that these singers consta&tly frequent the dif- 
ferent pan^ghyris which offer a point in the history 
of the Greek national poetry too remarkable to pass 
over ttonoticed. 

. Each Greek village celebrates, with the greatest pos- 
sible solemnity, the anniversary of their patron saints 
Tho inhabitants of all the surrounding villages crowd 
to this fete ; and it is this assemblage of different 
people, all united for the same purpose, that is called 
pio^hyxi* There are other assemblages that bear the 
same name, but as they all veiy much resemble those 
I am about to describe, |[ sh^U not notice the slight dis" 
tinotions that exist. 

On the ftve of a pan^gbyri the iahahitanU of every 
Y « 
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village that intend to be present, repair thither^ 
dressed in their gayest apparel, and preceded by their 
musidana. Immediately on their arrival they form a 
little camp distinct from the other villages. These 
camps consist of a < picturesque assemblage of linen 
tents, and cabins formed of laughs. On the morning 
of the fite every one repairs to the church dedicated 
to the saint in whose honour the paneghyri is held. On 
their return, each family prepares its feast, and no- 
thing is to be seen on any side but sheep and lambs 
roasted, and every other kind of rustic good cheer* After 
the repast, dancing is commenced, which is kept up till 
supper, after Itrhich, the rejoicings and amusements re- 
commence. Each village keeps separate from the other, 
even in their amusements, so that there are asmanyi)ltes 
going on as there are villages assembled. The sounds. of 
revelry are heard in every direction. The eye is charmed 
on every side with the delightful contrast that is presented 
in the modest and suppressed joy of the young girls, 
the more noisy delight of the young men, and the calm 
gaiety of mature age. They appear to have forgotten 
for a moment that the Turks have possession of their 
country, and that they are slaves. 

In these assemblages poetry appears to afford them 
more amusement than any other pursuit. Here the 
Homers of their day are certain to find a numerous au» 
dience, predisposed to experience every emotion that 
the poet wishes to awaken. It is the most certain way 
to render a song popular, for those who listen are at 
the moment happy, and incline'^ to be delighted with 
every trivial circumstance ; therefore these songs pro- 
duoe an enthusiastic effiact on those who hear them, 
and they are repeated from one to anotlter long after 
the f^ has ceased, till they become known throughout 
Greece, and endeared to many by the remembrances 
they awaken. Among the songs are some exclusively 
intended for the voice and instrument, others are ex- 
pressly composed to be sung while dancing, and there- 
fore, may, with propriety, be denominated ballads, in 
the same sense as the ancient Frov^nfal poetry, which 
has long been forgotten. 
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These Greek ballada are vety uumeious, aud form aa 
extensive brancli of composition, in which dancing and 
poetry are indispensably united, and in which the first 
mast be considered as a mimic accompaniment to the 
Beco^d. 



Mark ye ! yon rosebud drooping in the shade, 

Ere time unfolds its beauties to the day ; — 
Like to that fiow'r life's flattering visions fade, 
. And hope, illusive, smiles but to betray ; 
HowanguiHh'd memory weeps o*er what it lov*d. 

Once redolent of bliss without alloy j 
Breathing soft music, on the seraph mov'd 

Mingling its notes with sweets that never cloy ; 
Pure beams of loveliness, such may not now 

O'er widow 'd hearts diffuse a brighter sun : 
Where ruin sits enthroned, whose with'ring brow 

Destroys each beauteous form it gazes on ; 
Thus flows the stream of age, its bubbles bear 
Death's solemn requiem to the sons of care. 

W. C. Sblwy. 



LOVB^ FRIENDSHIP, AND HOPE. 
Three Spirits met 

Near to the Arctic Zone, 
Love — Friendship— Hope — 

Each claim'd the spot their own. 
But ah ! Love soon grew cold. 

And fled ; 
And even Hope 'neath the fierce blast 

Lay dead: 
Friendship alone, whose warmth of heart 

Preserved, unchilled, that vital part, 
Laugh'd at the storm, and joy'd to see. 

That she was firmest of the three. 

J. D. Newman. 
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MY HOBfir-HORSK; 

OB, TH£ LUCUBRATIONS, OPINIONS, R£C0tlECTX0N8, 
CONFESSIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND REMINISCENCES^ 
OP— WHO DO YOU THINE 1 

* Every man should be indulged in hi« hobby-itrup if it is not 
a vicious animal,* 

For my hobby- borsei^fyoa recoUect»it is no way a vicious beast; 
he has scarce a hair or lineament of the ass about him. Tis the 
sporting fiUy4oUy which carries you at the uresent Hour,—* mag- 
goty—a butterflyr-a ])icture,— a fiddtestick,— an Uncle Toby^ 
siege, or any thing which makes a man a shift to get astride oo,to 
canter it away from the cares and solicitudes of li^. Tis as 
useful a beast as any in the creation ; nor do I really see how the 
world caa do without iL^Tristram Shandy, vol. 8. (Orig. E4.) 



LUCUBRATION V. 
TETB BEOOAR'S SMILE. 

' Timu hast no fritnde. Mick/e, 
Talk not of fi-endship, 'tis an empty sonnd» 
And lives bat in itieaf' once, indeed, 
I thought I had a friend. Eari of Warwick. 
*TU the privilege of woe, 
Thus her anguish to impart ; 
And the tears that freely tlow, 
Ease the agonizing heart. 

ThiWandfrer of Swiixarland, Part I. r«/. I. 
He who wanders about the world sees new' forms of human 
misery. Dr. Jolmion*s Letters. 

In cusUmq with mr locubratioQary meditations, mjr 
mind was occupied in weighing the virtues that aie 
contained in that visionanr and inconsistent being — 
. woman ; when to ontwara appearances X was busily- 
engaged with — Aye# with what? — Uroph! Jt was 
thus I reasoned, or rather, should have reasoned* had 
aot I been prevented by the cold, feeble cry of an in- 
fant, reposing in the lap of miseiy and want.' I had 
just turned Uie corner of the street, and instinctively 
put mj hand into mj breeches pocket, to withdraw 
ntmi the silken bars of its prison the rojal pittance 
of my charity, and bestow it on the sufierer of 
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loudly ficrrroir ; but, I stopped, and sordtd-liko, leUuned 
it beWeen my thumb and -finger, ' Perhaps,' said 
I, soliloquizing in the hardness of inhumanity and un- 
charitabteness to the world, 'Perhaps, thiB infant is 
merely to work upon the sensitiTe feelings of the cha- 
ritable, the compassionate, and the wealthy. But the 
Gty !— ^Tush, that too may be false, and be awakened 
by the avaricious pinch of its nurse, who, failing in 
gaining a sufficiency even to purchase her nightly intoz- . 
icadons, tortures the dumb innocent with her unfeel- 
ing hands ;— supposing it a more winning, mor6 de- 
manding supplicant 1 — Aye, this may be all true ; 
for such, such there are in this metropolitan mart of 
the passions and vices of the world : yes, sach beings 
do exist, who frame the well- wrought tale of woe, of 
sufferings undergone, of debts contracted ; yet so con* 
tiiyed and painted, even to life, that not the hardened, 
needy usurer shall pass, without bestowing his mite to 
the deceiving ; and thus do many while they bless, to 
outward ears, curse in their hearts their foolish bene- 
factors.' 

Famine and distress had marked but too successfully 
the features of the mendicant, who sat unconscious, on 
the steps, that she was occupying the mind of a single 
individual. 

She was a tall and emaciated woman, yet still of a 
commanding mien, had not the iron hand of woe, bent 
her exhausted and majestic form. Beneath a broken 
Btiaw hat, loosely fastened to her head by a dirty red 
ribbon, strayed her hair, many o£ the locks sorrow had 
bleached white, and as they mantled on the breeze 
seemed to whisper to my ear, ' Pity her, she is pen- 
nyless '/ a dark blue kerchief modestly concealed her 
l>osom, that, had been tanned by the cold suns of her 
poverty, and heaved ever and anon, like the shattered 
bark bereft of sails and pilot, dancing upon the foam 
of the waves that billow into mountains, steering for 
haven, yet finding none ; anon she sinks, worn by the 
waves 'and tempest to a wreck -, hopeless, she sinks 
u&fatbMned in the gulph* leaving no monument of her 
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little day, but 111* wild buliUM of the v^^rf «Ba iwl 
the rade moaoings of tlia wandering Ineeoe. ^ 

She was a compoation of wretcEednesg and wot ; 
abie might have b«ea about iorty, perhaps mnee, but- 
probably leas ; £ar grief is a c^okker-wona that ynaketh 
all who feel her sting, aged and unhappy. ^ut» to 
my mendicant; clad in a worn om gown^ whoee 
warmth seemed a poor satire on oom£Mrt, she rested 
on her lap her infant girl> who, while it slept, siuv 
rounded by care and poverty, smiled in peace, uiUieedf* 
ful of its desolation, regardless of the paogs and 
wants that were embittering its mother's bosom. She 
was dwelUng upon her babe, when £rst the poor wan- 
dering outcast drew my ^tention, her dark iiMiing 
ejres expressed a hopeless tale, and wished that it 
might sleep forever; but a tear instantly bedewed, 
those ej6», she raised them up to heayen expressive - 
of her guilt, suing for pardon, for her cruel error, and 
as they fell, they caught her in&mt's, she Idseed Ihe 
little ^ufferer, and pressed it to her breast, and with 
the pressure it awoke. It was then that the hungry 
cry of her child assailed ite mother*s ears. All— all 
this did I witness* yet so very selfish was I at the 
moment« I could not withdraw the money from its 
den to rescue the miserable woman. 

Upon her lap lay some mouldy pieces of bread, some 
mashed potatoes, two or three slices of salt meat, and 
the relic of a marrow bone. life required some support^ 
but her heart revolted against the mass of oold ingie* 
dients that lay mingled in her apron. Her quivering 
lips, her prominent and languid eyes bespoken mind 
and body ill at ease, her sorrow was no nction, |^ef 
had impressed his seal upon her cheeks, and, save the 
hectic flush of lever, all was unearthly pale. 

I had not stood long in this position, like some 
miser, compelled to resign his wealth at the command 
of death, before my attention was awakened by a 
youthful footstep patting upon the pavement, as if the 
benign and heavenly spirit, joy, followed on his heels, 
fearless of the phantom care, tripping him on bis 



w%j ; IM keld a thiUuig in his himd, and was, io aH 
appearance, reTolving in his mind bow keriioi^ld dis- 
pose of it^ ^t the oomer of the street, laid out with 
tho greatest art and temptatka^ stood a pastrjr^eook's 
in afi its rich and gkxrioiis sweets. Oh, kow heeoffied 
the pdAj, nsfveh^jv^% insects, hiuaing and tastiag 
the numerous jellies, &c, dipping their insatiable 
daws and rereUing with their wings Uke the wild li- 
bertines of faAi<», who ^udc the fair flowerets of 
natore^ and when satiated- with their sw^sets^ toss them 
to the gales, to seent,for a littlo while, lite strayed 
winds €»f the heairens, and th^it widiermfeiEegarded, un- 
supported, and UBcared for. 

Th« hof 'ft eye sparkled at the manj tonpting baits 
fat lut Ups, and was hastil-y going towards tiiis hareii 
of good things ; hot, he had to pass porerty before he 
could ae^oiq^tish his desires* As be approaehed, she 
raised her head<, fixing hec ejcs. imploriagfy on his, 
nor was the sijbent petitm made in vain« for, casting 
a wistful eye «| the sfaofk^ at the same tiknei dashing 
away the sympathising tear from his cheek, he pot 
bis little' all \a her lap« and hunied by. 
But his toward ! i 

Oh, it was greater than the pdisoned flattery of sy«- 
eophanti^ oooctiezis poitted into the ears of {mtoiu^ 
licenticms pciaoes \ or the bahn of generous friendshipr; 
or the; sweet cetuin of refuted possioh -flnt edieed 
from that 1^ of the SMud, (^resins in the joyonsbesi 
of faer passion; or the dear smiles o€&e waltchfidmather, 
while ntf heart beataintamukiious Uiss orertbe emdled 
slumbers of het boy^ her own dear boy,.her fiist^heitdaii* 
est pled^tof leva ; great was his reward, liiBh mits gift^ 
and pieeiottsinritsr worths; reader, if yon would bam the 
ti«aa«re^ it was the Beggar's Sniile. There was som»> 
thing so benignant, so holy and el&ereal in its express 
si0«^ se^mueh^ pli^ed aroand. thct cold: Up of the beggar, 
of the< wiAcherieis of gfratitudO'-HMich Uet aingsand sUent 
ijb«wiksg»t)««s» that I blushed aftd sftood^ttke afool^ 
blnahed, that a ohihlahottld thaye won. that» whafh I* 
bMtl bf«a but.MrakaMidkl^ a^tiltlo pityi^.and naibfeht 
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tered w I win, hy my nuserlj disposition, in^tit bariB 
been rewarded witb. 

Bnt it was not yet iTremediable ; there was still a 
chanoe of her prayerS) and I hastened to put my- intents 
ia practice, for theory, without her attendant mend, is 
but of little use indeed, in her offers of good will and 
•khkdness. 

Hannah Radnor, the poor mendicant, was the only 
davghter of a respectable prorincial tradesman, and 
had blossomed from her infancy under the care of her 
austere parent; embittered with the thought that her 
good and careful mother was rotting in the tomb ; that 
all those smiles that formerly softened tiie rigour of 
her father, had, for her, faded into night, and she was 
left like the lilj on the desert — a beauty amid deso- 
lation. Home to her was more like the sorrows of a 
prison, than the bland comforts of the domestic hearth. 
Thus situated, an orphan to all, save the tie of father, 
she grew up rich in her beauteous self, adorning the 
cold domicile of her birth, and brilliant and beaottful 
as a diamond in the gloom of night. 

In her twentieth year, there happened to be quar- 
tered in her native place a regiment of soldiers, com- 
manded by Philip Radnor, a handsome and brave 
young officer, billeted in her father's house, love (as a 
necesaityto a scddier, in the ennui of peace) fettered 
their yomig hearts, and many were the iiigfats when 
her father slept, unconscious of their wooings, that tiiey 
metin the pale gloamings of the moon, the only wit- 
ness to their vows of feverish passioB, the only trusty 
friend that never tells again ; tOie cold echo of the night 
was the only interruption of their hamonious feel- 
ings ; and as they sat beneath the arbour, where he had 
whispered the gentle ^fluttering tale of all his doubt- 
ing hopes, they seemed like the angelic seraphs of 
heaven, too pure for earth, too spotless for the worid. 
Thus did their nights pass iti unremitted tokens of 
each other's love ; till, as all hope of aaootioii from 
her parent, who, though of humble birth, forbid her 
marriage with a soldier, seemed vain; they wvre 
onited, and became one jewel purely set. 
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Soeie km weeks after their wedding, and while fchej 
utill rebelled in the consciousness of undiscovered lore, 
her Plulip receiTed an order to embark abroad. What 
was to be done 1 Could he leave the newiy-cherished 
bride of his bosom, leav(t>. her to pine in the dreariness 
of -wearied hope and fear^ or could she part from him 
while his plighted kisses were still warm upon her 
. lips ; leave him to wander, unregarded bj strangers, 
in a land new to his young heart ; perhaps, to suffer in 
calamity, or to repose, nnpitied and unassisted, on the 
glorious bed of war 1 Oh no, it could not be ! They 
could not singly live : so, on the evening of embarka- 
tion she left for ever her embittered home, to wander 
forth, blessed in her husband's smiles. 

In the glorious war of the Peninsula, before the sun 
had marked his features with his heat; before his 
years had numbered eight- and«twenty summers, the 
jouytfol hero fell ; peridbed on a foreign soil, wet with 
the blood of atrangers^but his head reposed in the 
lap of his true and &ithful wife ; and even in this deso- 
lating scene of hoxrible war^e, it was pleasing to re- 
.fleet, that the last death-gaze of his eyes met the being 
of his lore, ihe entombed of his heart. 

Poor Philip Radnor was interred in ■ a small de- 
clivity among the rocks : a grove of lofty pines rear 
their proud coronets oyer his grave, and a few yards 
. from the spot fall the loud waters of a neighbouring lake : 
there he sleeps for ever ; but not forgotten in his own 
dear native land, though the winds that sweep through 
the proiid branches of his leafy* shroud, and the echoes 
firom the mcfuntain iaU, are the only ^irits that mourn 
over Mm, in hie last, last home. 

His faithful and affeotiohate Hannah. had wandered 
part of her journeys on foot, and had been indebted to 
the charity of the captain of a vessel for her passive to 
old England. Philip, who was an orphan, possessed of 
no relations, with only his pay for his support, had no- 
thing to leave to his poor wife : and thus, friendless 
. And desolate, with an infant at her breaat, she returned 
- to her native places ... 
z 
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It wu ai^i wb«* she anived at Hke-paamsgei'^tMt led 
to b«r fatber'iB houaa : the lam fell in torrents, and the 
liAysh thunder eciioedalong;^ the sky, aaif in augmenta- 
tion of her woes. The path was slippery and wet. 
Could she beliere her senses, or. had she wandered 
from the spot 1 Nothings now remained but the juias 
of her parent's house. The once beautiful garden was 
now rude and uncaltivated, and the strong wild weeds 
of die earth were growing luxuriously among the fow 
pale bloesoms of a by-gone day. Hungry and ihtigued, 
■he scMigbt shelter from the ' continued storm in Uie 
tottering ruins, and slept in her loneliness, while all 
cnMind hei; was gloomy and deeparing.. 

She learned in the morning, from sftraageta passing 
by, tibat, sbortljr after her £^artuie from booiev her 
fiidMr perished in the flames that consnmed Iria howte 
and property. Thinking to find some relief from the 
nlaymatea of her youth, she sought them out, and told 
Aer tale of woe—but it was to ears of stone : thfly £kt, 
they pitied not, Aocnsed of eU^nng from her' home by 
the seductire arts of her fau^and, they taunted her 
with Uidng as Ihe mistress of a soldier :-^'twas ^se*- 
but what was that to fbem, they oared not for the 
dangers slid had nadergone, but diut Ibeic doors, and 
with it shut out all h^ie of peace fee ever to the heart 
of Hannah. 

She continued, by the kind charity of stvaageFS* to 
find her way to London ; and had begged for tha last 
two d^' support for herself and dhiU, In has deati. 
tnte eireumstanees it was in vain to-sesk a sitoqtioh : 
friendless, and imknown, who woold p#oteet tiie ragged 
wanderer of the world ; who would oasi a iboaght on 
what she had been 1 Beggarpfand wreitehedaess were 
the pempectiTe of her days, unkass seme friendly hand 
streidaed out its graiqp, to bold the being from making, 
starving and neglected, to an untimely gvave^ * * 

The poor mendicant and her daughter ate now under 
my imecial eare. She has mt leagtii recovered from a 
painfiil and Ungeriag- illaess, brooght on by her length- 
ened course of sorrow ; and the onee gay and inds- 
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pendent wife now finds an usTlnm in the house of a 
strangeK She officiates for me in the espacity of my 
housekeeper; and I iskd my reward greater than the 
diadem of emperors — for it is seated on the lips of a 
woman, in the fiiir features of Hannah Radnor, and 
centred in the beautifiil and radiant Beffgmr's Smile. 

F. C. N, 



THE DUO. 

And echo bids the silent moon unfold 
Her choicest stories, rich in lovenf sijuhs. 
And kisses breathed upon the fragrant gales. 
When night is sad ; and gives her ears a Ureal 
Of earthly duiags registered above. 

XOHO. 

Oh, lamp of the lover. 

Thy secrets discover. 
Whisper to me the tales of the nicht : 

Like thy beams, 111 be dumb. 

Fair Luna, then come. 
And read me thy book of delight. 

LUNA. 

Say, where, where, unfold 

My stories of old ? 
The frail winds would waft them away 

Far Over the earth ; 

To sorrow give birth. 
Echo, ask not — 1 dare not obey. 

ECHO. 

Then come to the grot, 
. . Where mortal, £ wot. 

Ne'er fettered the soil by his hand ; 
Now do not delay 
Till night wakes the day. 

And with morning I cannot command. 

LUNA. 

Sweet sylph, I would come 
To thy echoing home, 
z i 
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And opea ipy stores to tliine ear. 

Did notEoho reveal 

What ia thee T*d conceal. 
For £cbo is twin to the air. 

ECHO. 

Then away to the stream. 

There £cno, I deem, 
Cannot lurk 'neath the fair foaming wave. 

They're silent as love. 

And soft as the dove, 
And mute as the dead in the grave. 

LUNA. 

There's a voice in the wave. 

Though as still as the grave, 
lliat murmurs the sound from the shore ; 

And will bear a reply 

From a far foreign sky, 
And breathe hope to the heart that is sore. 
Ecuo: 

Must I, then, never hear 

Of their hopes, vows in fear. 
Of their sighs — kisses— beams from the eyes — 

Of thoughts sweetly breath 'd, 

Aud arms, gently wreath*d 
Hound forms fit to 'habit the skies T 

LUNA. 

No, no, 1*11 ne*er tell 
Of the pure magic spell 
, T bat wakes v^th the evening's gloom : 
Not like thee, I repeat, 
All the sounds my ears meet — 
But am silent and staid as the tomb ! 
• • « 

The moon in her bed 

Then pillove*d her head. 
And sank into repose till the eve 

Should recal her agr'n ; 

While Echo, in pain, 
Wander'd back to har grotto t>i grieve. 

F. C. N. 



1ST 

F£MALE HBROISH. 

Ik«tancxs abound in the histories of all nations to 
pn>70 that women occasionally display qfiite as much 
courage as the mder sex; while, for fertility of ima- 
gination and promptness in deyising expedients, they 
we every where confessed to be superior. The follow- 
ing anecdolie of a dowager countess of Schwartz, which 
is a remarkable proof of the truth of this observation, 
oocnrs in an old chronicle b^ a Dr. Soffing, the title of 
which is *' Res in Eoclesia et PoUtiea Christiana 
gesta, ah anno IdOO ad ann. 1 600.' 

A Oennan lady» descended of a family long re* 
niowned for raliant feats of arms* and which had 
alteady. given an emperor to Genoany, on a particular 
occasion, made'thefoimidablo Puke of Alva tremble 
by her bold and resolute conduct.. As the Emperor 
Chades the FiM, on his return,, in the ;^ear 1547, 
fvom . the batde of Muhlberg to his camp in Swabia, 
passed throng Thuringia, Catharina, Countess Dow- 
ager of Schwartzburg, bom Princess of Henneberg, ob* 
tained of him a letter of safeguard, that her subjects 
might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish amy 
on its march through her temtories: in return fiir 
which she bound herself to allow the Spanish troops 
thai were transported to Budolstadt, (m the Saalbrucke, 
to snpfily themselvea with bread, beer, and other pro- 
,Tisions, at a reasonable price, in that place. At the 
saiue tame she took the precaution to have the bridge, 
which stood dose to the town, demolished in all haste, 
and re-constracted over the - river at a considerable 
distance ; that the too great proximity of the eity might 
be no temptation to her rapacious guests. The iii- 
hahilaBts, too, of all ti>e places through which the 
azmy was to pass were informed that they might send 
' the ehicf oTthair valuables to the castle of Kudolstadt. 

Mean time the Spanish general, attended by Prince 

Henry of Brunswick and hu sons, approached tiie city, 

and invited themselves, by a messenger whom they 

desptttdied before, to take their morning's repast with 

z3 
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the CountoBS of Scbwartzburg. So modest a request, 
made at the head of an army> was not to be rejected : 
the answer returned was, that they should be kindly 
supplied with what the house afforded; that his ez- 
ceUency might come, and be assured of a welcome re- 
ception. However, she did not neglect, at the same 
time, to remind the Spanish genertd of the safeguard, 
and to urge home to him the conscieptious observance 
of it. 

A friendly reception and a well-fumiahed table 
welcomed the arrival of the duke at the castle. He 
was obliged to confess that the Thuringian ladies bad 
aa excellent notion of cookery, and did honour to the 
laws of hospitality. But scarcely had they taken their 
seats, when a messenger, out of breath, called the 
countess from the hall : his tidings informed her that 
the Spanish soldiers had used violence in some villages 
on the way, and had driven off the cattle belonging to 
the t>easants. Calharina was a true mother to her 
people^ whatever the poorest of her subjects unjustly 
suffered wounded her to the very quick. Full of in- 
dignation at this breach of faith, yet not forsaken by 
her presence of mind, she ordered her whole retinue 
to arm themselves immediately in private, and to bolt 
find bar all the gates of the castle ; which done, she 
returned to the hall, and rejoined the piincaa who 
were still at table. Here she complained to them, in 
the most moving terms, of the usage she had met with, 
and how badly the imperial word was kept. They 
told her, laughing, that this was the custom in war, 
and that such trifling disorders of soldiers in marching 
through a place were not to be minded. ' lliat we 
shall presently see,' replied she, stoutly. *My poor 
subjects mnst have theur own again, or, by God!' 
(raising her voice in a threatening tone,) * princes' 
blood for oxen*s|blocd!' With this emphatic de- 
claration she quitted the room ; which in a few moments 
was tilled with armed men, who, sword in hand, yet 
with great reverence, planting themselves behind the 
chairs of the princes, took place of the waiters. On 
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the entrance of these fierce-looking fellows, Duke Alva 
directly changed colour'; and they all gazed at one 
another in silence and affright. Cut off from the army, 
surrounded by a resolute body of men, what had ihey 
to do, bdt to summon up their patience, and appease 
the ofiended lady on the best terms that they could ? 
Henry of Brunswick was the first that collected his 
spirits, and smothered his feelings by bursting into u 
loud fit of laughter : thus seizing the most reasonable 
way of coming off, by turning all that had passed 
into a subject of mirth ; and concluding with a 
pompons panegyric on the patriotic concern, and the 
determined intrepidity she had shewn. He intreated 
her to make herself easy, and took it upon himself to 
bring the Duke of Alva to consent to whatever should 
be found reasonable: which he immediately effected 
by inducing the latter to dispatch, on the spot, an 
order to the army to restore the cattle, without dday, 
to the persons from whom they had been stolen. On 
the return of the courier wiui a certificate that all 
damages were made good, the Countess of Schwartz- 
burg politely thanked her guests for the honour they 
had done her castle ; and they, in return, very courte- 
ously took their leave. * 

It was this tiansaction, no doubt, that procured for 
Catharina, Countess of Scwhaitzbnrg, the surname of 
the Heroic. She is likewise highly extolled for the 
active fortitude she' displayed in promoting the Be- 
formation throughout her dominions, which had already 
been introduced by her husband. Earl Henry XXX VII, 
as well as for her resolute perseverance in putting 
down the monks, and improving the instruction of the 
schools. Numbers of Protestant preachers, who had 
sustained persecution on account of religion, fled to 
her for protection snd support, which she granted them 
in ibe fullest extent. Among these were a certain 
Casper Aguila, parish priest at Saalfeldt ; who, in his 
younger years, nad attended the emperor's army to the 
Netherlands in quality of chaplain, and, because be 
there refused to baptize a cannon-ball, was fastened to 
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tktt BUMlb of a mortar b^ the tieentious toldiera, to b« 
aboi into tlw air : a fate whieV^e happily sroided 01117- 
bj tht accident «£ the powder not catohing fire. He 
was mow, fiir tbe seeond time, in ixmaineBt daa^er of 
his life, and a price of fire tlioiiauid florins was tet 
npon his head, because the emperor was eonged 
against him for Iraving eontumadoaaly attacked his Inte- 
nmlromthepidpat. CatharinahadfaimpriTiatelyhronght 
to her eastle, on the petition of the people of Saal&ldt ; 
yithtn she kept him maoy months concealed, and 
Ottiised him to be attended with the greatest assidnity, 
ttuit^atocmwas blown over, and he coold Tetttnre 
to appear in public. She dM, imisersallj honoured 
and lamented, .in the fifty-eighth year of bar age, and 
the twen^-ninth of her reign. The dmrcfa of Ba» 
dolstadt is in possession of her bones. 



A SlilLE PROM THEE. 

A smile from thee wera better worth 
llian aJl the sparkling gpe^l8 of earth. 
Xhojugh dazzling bright their rays may strike^ 
The^y pour those rays on all alijce ; 
While well J know alone for me^ 
Tha; pleasure beams a aoule from tbee » 

The gay sun too, whose goWen light 
Enrobes (he meads in garb so bright, 
Awak'aing joy in ev'ry breast 
Of virtue, truUi, ond lore possess'd. 
Still shines on all, while all for me. 
That pleasure beams a smile from Aee. 



Cares may my peace and jioy w»m. 
My warmest, brightest hc^ies may faU, 
And fickle Fortune's adverse frown. 
May tumble all my castles down i 
Yet what wUl these ssT^eraes bo 
If I can win a smile from ihee ? 

Omsoa. 
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• MONASTERY OP. — , <>1647, 

It has. loi^ been my intention to write some passages 
of my past life. I h&re thought and reflected much on 
the subject, hut the dread of those persons who now 
know me, hearing how guilty a wretch I have been, has 
alone prevented m«. These worldly fears have, I sin- 
cerely pray, entirely vaaished ; and. I hope and trust 
that the many yeaxs I have passed in repentance have, 
in some measure, mitigated the anger of Him before 
whoin I Ceel I shiill soon be sumiaoned to appear^ 

X am now become old and decrepid, so that I can, ni^itb 
difficulty, guide the {len I hold ; but, should the little 
str^gth I possess not £nl me, I sfaall be enabled to give 
a full account of those events whieh have ctaased me the 
bitterest and most heart-felt sorrow. The manner in 
which my youth was spent, might, perhups, account for 
the feelings of selfishness and pride which were doomed 
to be the .destruction of all the happiness that I seemed 
in such a full measure topossess* - 

Every one ^knows from what an ancient and noble 
family I am descended ; and that its honours and wealth 
were concentrated in me. They know, too, that I was 
an only child, and with what tenderness my parents' 
treated me. Alas! had they been more severe, I had, 
perhaps, been more happy. 

I grew up a proud, imperious boy, whose slightest 
wishes were, to my dependents, as the most rigorous 
commands ; and my fond Neither loved to see me thas 
enjoy the plenitude of power. At an early age I be- 
came my own master, and the owner of an extensive 
domain in the most fertile part of Italy. The death of 
my parents occasioned me the most poignant sortoiw, 
but the loss I experienced did not change my heart. 
No ! no 1 that cold--that selfish heart required a more 
rigorous punishment. I mourned for a season, and then 
1 again smiled, and wandered forth to the world, which 
I vainly fancied was created solely for my enjoyment. 
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Oh ! it hac been most bitter to reflect bow I pused 
the few •pboequant yeiuni > bow vwal the ■ome I spent 
on my own gratification ; how few my wealth or power 
was serviceable to ;^few, do I say 1 there was no one ; 
tber« was not a being on the earth who did not loatii my 
pzeseoo«. The o«ne of a widow's heart onee fell on 
9Mw beoanse I lured her daugbto'^ firam die lonely oot 
qhe was horn in, and little I heeded it; but, in after 
yearfl^ irhonkeen remofBefaaiuttedme, theiemembrBnoe 
of the haggard fonm that one night entered my chamber 
eonvinoed me that the mother's pragrer^was not ani«. 
IBKrded. 

I write rar thoughts as tfa^ entar my mind, and my 
9t!fBy nay he uaconneeted ; bat the plea of old age 
must WQm»* For nearly faux years I eontimied in this 
eourse of profligacy, and then the world said that I had 
lefomed : hut mine was an outward reformation only. 
I was not seen in any public scene of revelry ; I attend- 
ed wus daily; I dared to whisper prayers that my 
heart fait not ; and I gare ahna firesly in the sight of 
mok, whb Ysn^bed my charity and devotion. The cause 
of this change I could not entirely conceal : I was in 
Iqre. and I Iomw that* the object of nj affection would 
never baarkca to my vows whilst I lived in a state of 
open immorality ; and that, alone, was the reason of my 
altared condoot. 

• • • 

Agatha * ' was, undoubtedly, the loveliest gid 
in our eoontry, and I felt proud that she had deigned 
to accept me, as I had many fears as to the probability 
of her even listening to me, when she mnst have heard 
much of my profSue life, and the impious acts I daily 
eommitted. But she believed that my heart was po- 
. riflady and she loved me with a fottdness and intenrity 
vary rarely, if ever, united. 

. i «lften think how strange and inoonsistent was my 
candnat then : that my regard ibr her was sincere no 
one doubted; bat still so deeply was selflsbness en- 
grafted in my breast that I was not (as subsequent dis- 
claawas wiH show) proof against afflietioB. I could not 
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dUekl her frou impending mififerttine, though I had 
sworn to cherish her, even should more than Sie^ vsotfl 
trials of moHsUtj assail her. 

Thepalaoe flCAfatha's father, the Count «-^, -was 
not mora than hatf a day's jaanuifitam Florance. ft 
stood a abort distaaoe from the Amo, and waa snxromd^ 
od by a small Tillage, inhahited by the yassais of the 
count. For grandaor and magnaficenoe the palMW was 
unrivalled : it boaatedof more ardntactnral b«auty than 
any in the yicaaity, and exhibited the pureat a^rle df 
Itfliian bnikUng. 

It waa aitualed on an flawrnence, and comnanded a 
wide proapaet orer the luxnriant yineyards and woodb 
which shaded the aides of tiie ac^aaent vidliea.. Broad 
marble tacraeaaware famed in froaCof the castle, c6as- 
municating by stone steps, which descendsd toUbe 
brink of ther water ; and small pavilicns, at Ksgalar 
distanoea, were rendered deHciously oool by spartllfii; 
fountainay whieb played inceasantly through the drnth 
aav months. ; ^ 

FeriMps I ought to hare iientioned that Agirtha Wm 
an only child ; but let me justify myself— her ti^hea 
had no weight with nse. IM I beeft a poorer nan' the 
wealth she poasasaed might Mjm pfcdaninated cvdt 
my loTO : but this was not the oasC ; my patriaiDnial 
eatata waa sufficient, and I sou^t not Agatfa» for har 
weichty doater. 

• • • ., 

We had wandered forth on tha terrace oii»eahna^%n^ 
lag to ei^oy the breaze which came acfoas (in oceaA ; 
the few preceding hours had been unuaaeMysttllty'; 
and now the air, though soft, waa' cool and raftaahing. 
Buty in a short time, tta gusts of windbeoame 4ndtM, 
and soon entirely ceased. The sun had aoah ^asaid 
cloadaof a parta«loos aspect, whidi hung* like a ht^ 
< Fcil in the west, and hid eadi tinge of light and ookyttr 
fzx>m us. The dancing rippfea on Ihe'sinter w«ae sud- 
denly calmed. The fisbenuoi ntsmed to kmi #iib «s 
mui. speed aa tb«r iMuted affisiawoidd a«iw.' aiftl 
draw their beats high upon Kba shore in eapeotatba ief 
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the tempest, which seemed lingeniig on the verge of the 
WBter. 

There was something so awiui in the stillness which 
eorrounded us diet we did not seek the paUioe, bat re- 
mained- in one of the pftvilions watching the scene be- 
fore n8« It soon became so dark that we could distin- 
guish nothing sare the marble statues which stood near 
the building. Agatha's lute, which was l37ing on a 
couch, bj some unaccountable accident, now fell from 
its resting place ; and, as it dropeped|upon the floor, a 
mournful sound swept through the apartment. 

Agatha started as it died ■ away, and pressing closer 
to me, said, 'Lorenaso, some homble ^Atality is im- 
pending, over us. Smile at my weakness if thou wilt ; 
but I am convinced that an overwhelming calamity is 

Her voice faltered for a moment, and again she pro- 
eeeded : * When I have heard you whisper so- oft the 
endearing words of affeotion, and speak of our mutual 
happiness, I knew it would not last— I knew it wonld 
not lifttv Sobs choked her utterance^ and she burst 
mte tears. > 

U was in vain &at Lurged her to conquer her weak- 
ness; she was insensible to every thing. I throwback 
heft dark hair, and bore her still nearer the . open vdn- 
dow ; she gnuinaUy became more composed, and pre- 
sently called my attention to a faint light which ap- 
peared in the distance. It was not larger than a star, 
bat it presently increased, when we discovered a ship 
rapidly i^proaching the shore : as it came nearer we 
saw tmit a few tattered remnants ofsails alone hung on 
the masts ; and, though ne bree» wafted her onwards, 
•he came forward as ^before a steady gale. A meteor 
Oarne played in the heavens, and showed a few mise- 
AhUe wRrtohes, apparently in the last stage of some 
Iwrsible disease, standing on the deck. The vessel was 
now no further than a fow yards fipom the shore : I 
woold have given worlds had I been able to quit the 
■pot^ but I was unable te stir. My eyes were fixed upon 
the sea ; I saw one man leap on the lower terrace, and 
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fSbtn a loud try came (rom the ship, ^en it walk, and 
was seen no more. 

Agatha threinr her arms around me, as she pointed to 
-the solitary figure, which slowly ascended the flights 
of steps, and came towards us. I beard her hreath 
drawn with more rapidity, till she almost gasped for 
Kfe ; and I felt how convulsively she grasped my arm ; 
and yet I wished to he away. I had no thought but 
for myself. T did not care for the defenceless being, 
who clung to me for protection ; and as the man was 
almost on the thresm)ld of the same building, I dis- 
eneaged myself, and fled from the spot. 

My sorrow for that act has been indeed great. The 
recollection of it even now agitates me fearfully, t 
have tried bv every method to ease my mind from the 
burthen of it, but daily, hourly, nay, momentarily the 
sense of my cruelty in deserung Agatha has recurred ' 
to me, and rendered my life wearisome. As the wind 
sweeps by niy narrow casement, I fancy I hear her 
voice, as it last reached me, supplicating me not to 
leave her, and th«n all my former composure vanishes. 
I know not in what direction I fled, when I quitted 
the pavilion. 1 am told that a peasant found me in 
the recess of an extensive wood many miles off, in an 
, insensible state. I was nursed by him with more 
care than I deserved : and in a few days I was again 
restored to health; The purse of gold I unknowingly 
bore with me, amply remunerated his family, and they 
blessed me for my generosity. How often have I turn- 
ed away when I heard their thanks, for I knew that I 
rather m^ted the curses of all who beheld me. Th^ 
cottage of my preserver was situated in a deep glen, 
and surrounded by dhesnut trees, the largest I had ever 
witnessecf. A wide stream fell from 3ie hill behind 
the hut, and wound through the vale. I have sat for 
hours beside the river watching the progress of som« 
dead branch as it floated on the surface. I have 
tftood. on the edge of the mountain, and hurled stones 
into the valley beneath ; and tried to believe that all 
these avocsttions were interesting. I toiled daily 
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ini the fields as a conunon labourer ; but I could oot 
Iwnish thought. I was doomed ner^er to forget, and 
Agaiu I became listless and inactive. 

As I laid one night, unable to sleep* on my bed, ii 
(Suddenly struck me that I -would return to . Florence, 
4uid then proceed .to the CountU palace. The remem- 
brance of Agatha — how fondly she had loved me^-and 
jny cruel desertion, all conspired to urge my immedi- 
ate departure. I would throw myself at her £etit, I 
exclaimed* I would ask her forgiveness,' though I had 
nought to palliate my conduct, and I kpew she would 
pardon me. 

. With this determination I hastily arose, and placing 
two of my few remaining pieces of gold on the table, 
I Jeft the cottage for ever. 

I. procured a horse at an ostejia on the mountains, 
to take me as far as Horenee, from whence I could 
easily proceed on foot, as I calculated on reaching the 
city at noon. But in vain I urged the wretched ani- 
mal onwards. Already tired, the spur and whip were 
of little avail, so that night had advanced ere I arrived 
at the suburbs of the town. 

I had long observed the decrease of population, as I 
approached the city ; and the melancholy aspect all 
around me bore* But my surprise was increased when 
I beheld. Jtbe streets overgrown wixh grass and tall 
weeds, which ^brushed m feet as I rode through them. 
At times a few solitery ^k^i*^^ would suddenly emerge 
from the houses,. and as soddenlv "vanish. I. called, I 
shouted to them, but they deeded me not, aad I tzera-. 
bled at the awful jsilence which succeeded. 1 ihxh 
ceeded slowly ; my wearied horse often pausing tiom 
fetigue, or else stumbling at every step. In turning 
■a sluurp angle I had almost been thrown from my seat, 
so startling was the effect of a bell, which was timg 
^y a man, who, with a cart, came through the street. 
* . t was about to speak» when he exclaimed, as he 
drew his cart on ouq side« ' bring eat your dead,' and a 
tftody vas instantly borne ont, and cast into it,— And I 
knew thai that the|)1a||Qe was |n Florence. 
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' Once more'l'prdoeeded. The pest eart/with' ite:' 
Aoivome load, moved on^-ardir I lieard the diana^ 
signal of its approach giyen at iato-ralg ; and tben the 
•otrad died away in the distance. 

Unmindfnl of the agreement I bad nade of leanngp 
my liouse in the city, I turned with a- heavy heart into 
the public road. The gloomy state of the atDKwpliere 
accorded well with my own feelings ; wind and rain 
aUemately prevailing^ with a few faint flashes of fight* 
n'mg shewing me the path. My horse, after toiHng^ 
slowly for a few miles, I gave full liberty tO| and> again 
I set forward on foot. But the encreased esertion was 
more than I could support, and often was I obliged to 
throw myself on the ground to recruit my almost ez-' 
hausted strength. It is needless for me to relate- 
e^ery partkufar of this tedioas jonraey, as it can in)e- 
vsst no otte* I feel auxions to proceed at onoe to the- 
sifl^eet ^ my narrative. 

It was sun-rise when I arrived at the pleasure 
iromtds snrrounding the palace. This fairy spot had 
fermerly been under the superintendence or Agatha ; 
and was rendered eminently beaatiful by her saperior. 
taste in the disposition of its ornaments. But now all 
had faileB to decay* The fountains were choked witih ■ 
weeds, aad the wate» had ^formed itself a ehannel 
Chreugh the beds of flowers which w«fe pfcmted 
aroattMiit. Grass grew in the walks ; and the climbing* 
plantSf-whiehvlmd been tfaiaed with^ae -mQch oar^, M 
unconfined over the pAth, and brushed my cheek as I 
paisM^ slowly by. 

: Below me, and appeariof at times ketmetm the 
tedfes, rolled the magnifieent Atno which in thesm's 
yays teemed like a stream of msslteagokl; but solitary 
aad'deseited* A- swiftly flying sea Inrdwait the only 
Kfiaf oreature that agitated iti sorfoee, as it sunk 
downwards, sod laved its piuons, and then, mounting 
validly, 'disappeirsdin the) M«e heavMS. • 
. Th» loag colenbadies, and snowt stoaies of die pabiee 
pMsafatly bfoke on. my aightw The echo «f my 'own 
Iboiateps as 1 trod the tonrtyatd, wMuaded ^diimaUy 

A A « 
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w «li« Mit«»«f uptrttiitats thai wutovimM it, A» in* 
'dawribaU* dre«d opprosMd me. A dwd, cold weight 
secowd pfeMing on my heart, and yet my bead was 
burning. Each distant ayenue my healed imaginau<»i 
peopled with hideoaa foime, which ititted between 
the eluetered piUars, aad shook their heads, and i«» 
preached me with their looks as I advanced* 

I tamed away from the hall towards a wing of the 
bvildbg appointed solely to Agatha's use; and ta 
which 1 proceeded in my accostomed manner. The 
furniture ef the rooms through \yhich I passed was of 
the most delicate, though costly description ; but all 
seemed changed, all seemed faded, soiled, and dis- 
ordered. I kxiew not then what occasioned this 
nei^eet. 

Throughout the apartments the same stillaess reign* 
ed, no voice of man, no sound of life was to be hes^ 
J arrived at the termination of the roems> and it was 
Agathft's sleeping chaniber; 

Was it indeed a human focm I behdd reclinii^; en n 
oonefa, ms was it a creation of my own fancy. I q>^ 
proaehad rapidly to yjasw the figure more closely, and 
Its features seemed fiuuUar to me, though they weie 
pnrdy hidden by the kmg hair which had faUen oret 
die oonntenanee* X«enld not Uh aside that nntnnl 
Toil, for my arm wan paralysed. I saw the eycn ^wen 
eloaed» and tfieir lids weie swollen and discolonoed* I 
' •Mr«4oo, thai it was Agatha iHio lay beioire me. 
p • • • 

' Why do ye not darken the room, and shat o«t the 
light (from: met Tia true, I heboid not «heniahing 
AnM>, or the yineyardflon ita banks: bat the soenei 
I bare witnessed theie^ pass in saoeeaaioa belese wn 
eyes. Theie^do yen not aee yna diamantM veaMl, 
andthespeebalerewl Ha! eaeman gMns-tbesberei 
and has escaped, hook, Ipok^he stoopn to drink in 
that pellucid isMtttaia,^ end the water new is taialad 
•and diseelouied* Tie a faanid si|;ht» lee l>is free has 
marks •£ some k)a|th«onie diseaoe, wbicht, denbtlesi, 
•he arill cemmunkate to us. l^ay. nay. maiden^ clasp 
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mm not wk tigbllj. Eolwine .not thiae ittm tviiih mitte ; 
I k%vie no bcwer to shield tfaett, bot tnuat esoifieif Jh 
WMld wM^ to liv0/ 

L: . . , • * ., . * 

* -Tills indeed iff'pleasant; gnen fields^ vitk .oUvo 
gWiitads>ttQd cbeniut triers stretcliiag Car up tbsmoun* 
taibt. Yds ! this is pleasant. The soUtadd of thin, 
ctoep glen is far better than the noise of citiesi.. And 
my rural pastimesr how iree front alloy ! J3at still 
tfaWe is a pong which often- assails my heart; eyea ml 
my gnyest moments*. Oh! 1 have deetpiy^ decf^ly 
onredL I go to make reparation ere it is too late.', 

• -■ .*- ♦ 

' What change is this in. Jlorence? Grass and 
rank weeds in it^ once thronged streets. Its noble 
palaces rained and' deserted. 1 recollect liow — the 
plague z^gns here.' 

• * . . • 

* Let ib9 once more look apon that iBeumbent form. 
'Tis strange, I do not know hen Those long^ dark 
tresses; how they shade the featares. I remember 
» now. Bot tbo ehai(0e is very great. That lip, once 
full and red, is thin and white, and the cheek of daz- 
zling radiance has large purple spots upon it. The 
plagoe, the plague has reigned here also/ 
« « , « 

I have thus given a few of the unconnected speeches 
which I recdlect uttering during the period of firensy 
that succeeded the sight of Agatha's corpse; of the 
rsst 1 hare no distinct i^emembranoe ; though I do not 
yet forget the heavy chains that bound me,,or the fever 
that reigned in every veia. 

It was many months before I became safficiently 
traaqnil to hear the account of Agatha's death. It 
seems that the plagae was communicated by the 
wretched being who escaped from that sinking vessel, 
on the night of my heartless flight from the palace. 
One by one the domestics perished, and the disease 
sptead over the adjacent country, till it reached Flo*- 
reace, where the devastation was fearful. 

A A 3 
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: My tMmtod^aii» wu Uis tast somvor mi W 6h 
fker'ftWlt) fllMtiTed to bm fa«r pawnte «nd tbe wboltf 
of the Count's vassals expire, when she ImmH de- 
parted in the silence death bad occasioned. Life had 
neirn* pleasaM forme-; the veilfrhickhad.ap long 
hang over me, iBoAdenly vauisbed^ and I. saw, mkk 
faelings which ba^e ever since inftueaced me, the.pre" 
c^I^ce on which I stood. After dispaaiag of mj estates 
to my relations, I retiied to this monasten* where I 
have spent neaily fifty years; and while I kwk dowm 
thesDoantaiB on which it is situated towanla the acene 
of my Iblfmer. trials, I can say withiBimmrr ' it is.gopa 
lor me that I have been in troable.' 



WHAT ARB STARS? 
Gleaming star, . 
From afar, 
Tell me Whsl embalma thy txtasuie ; 
Art Khou fire, 
liiee desire. 
Or art thou a world of pleasure ? 
Art thon love, 
From above. 
Purity of soul displaying ; 
Or soft sighs, 
In tbe skies, ' 
Angels tearful loves aUa^ng 1 
Ether light 
Of the night, 
Why s6 silent, yet so beaming j 
Art thou a tear. 
Sprite ! declare^ 
Or tbe soul of angel dreaming ? 
I despair, - 
To know what are 
Those bright glow-wonocui of the heartn ^ 
But I guess. 
They're not Im, 
I'ban woman's eyes to angels given I 



Idl 
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HowsTKR impenidtniblj a& intereoiUBe with society 
flutf bare mailed the aoul agaiast the uapressions of 
sottceptibiUty ; hdwev^r intrkately-wrought the ar- 
mour, with wbiefa a world of rici&situde may h^re 
fortified the hearty yet, few indeed are the beings who 
cam gaee on' the |iride bf prostrate mi^eBty, weeping 
Qrer the nun of its power — few are those who can 
naark ^m diadem of empire pass from the brow of a 
sdbjagated nation, withoat feeling their bosom swell 
widh a painfiil -aitenatium of regret for its fate, ,and 
of melandioly refiectton on. the poasibility that thgir 
own may experience a similar reyerse. Theeitisea 
of the woiid will inhabit in the temples of the east and 
in the paioees of ^the west-*be will rerel in the splea- 
doar of existing g^andear, and he wiU meditate among 
the monamenks of departed greatness* To him, the 
GoliaevmwiU present a snbjeet, of gloomr contemjda- 
tioa; aad 'as he silently looks on the deserted spot 
where Pabrpra flooriahed mrdd its gi»rden of pa}ao«» 
when he wanders dyer the aegleoted waste where Tjrre 
andSidon glittered in their ^orioua magnificence, he 
will find it diifieult to refuse the tribute of a sig^ to th» 
briefness of mortalitTf* He sees its pomp and its glexy 
yamshedfinm the stage of their being : he stands npoa 
the site of ^eBrdeminuMi, and darkly and sombrely do 
the aensadona, whieh such a retro^>eet necessarily 
oveates, rush upon his mind. Painful as this feeling 
mnstvnayoidablybe, it is but little commensurate to 
that with which the philosophic mind will look upon 
the decay of a feBow creature, or will trace the deyaat»- 
ting rapidity, with which affiiotioa cankers the fairest 
outworks, or disease corrodes the tab^ma^e that en- 
shrines-^A 6rofcen Acart/ / 

Empire and command must have their limits ; we 
may have bsJield them expire* but we haye not yrit« 
nessed theit Urth : but when we see the indiyidual, 
whose infiincy we haye known and whose manhood we 
have reqteoted-^the iadiyidaBl who had )»tin(^eds|Km 
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fhe billows of existence in the hour that we ouraelres 
first yentored on their dangers— when we see kirn 
stricken hj €be blast of death, a feeling iar tkbore ifiat 
which other occasions inspire, takes possession of ths 
sotil ; and in proportion as the ease becomes more as* 
nmOated to onr own, are otir regrets rendered more 
acute and oor sorrows more ezpressiye. 

There are many, perhaps, who will smile at the am* 
sociations connected with * a broken heart '^many, 
, who will disbelieve the reality of such a disorder ; bat» 
on the contrary, there are those who will as reaill^ 
coneeire how the dreadful possibttity may be often' 
realized. The flower that has been mirtoied in 
a green-house will not sustain ezposore to the 
blasts of December; the ungentle wind mdely sports 
with its unprotected state, it withers •beMsth the 
poison and it diesi and where is the m6ongnisty> 
in asserting that, when the heart, which has- been 
steeped in affieetion and watered with kindness^ shonid' 
be torn from its support and held forth to the mockeiy^ 
and the insult which an imfeeling world would beatoWy 
if also will nvdergo a similar decline 1 

Unable to nnderstand that intensity of feeling with- 
which some are bletsed, there are those who will treat 
tb» snifaings of such minds as the imaginings of ro* 
manoe ; themselves callous alike to the ^ler afiedtioflur 
of the soul and the nobler excitements of the heart,; 
they believe erery tale of mental anguish to be the 
creation of fistncy ; and unacquainted wim the gift of ia^ 
spiiatiott, when the poet accords his numbers to the 
outpourings of a moody and sorrowing spirit, they be- 
Ueve them to be rather the language of an unfelt erao« 
tion, than the expression of a deep and excited feelisgt» 

But a few months hare gone by, [since I have had 
occasion to witness a practical exemplificatioa of what; 
some may deem my theory ,^-Among the aoqnaintaneea 
of my boyhood, none possessed a lifter heart, a gayer 
tongue, or a brighter eye, than young L ■ - > . * In 
his youth's mor|iing,' he was all that a parent's hopes 
eoaid wish him: thoughtlesf, talented, and vi|pxoQS, 
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liifi limbs inove4 with the elasticity of happy youtb« aDd 
his niiud was directed with the quiet ardour of virtuott* 
docility. He would stray by the laountaiDi and find a 
pUasure in gazing on its, bold sublimity; he would 
kneel at the altar, and his pure soul would flame with 
all the raptures of seraphic deTotion -, and as he dranli: 
the lesson of instruction from his parent's lip, his eye 
would mildly reflect the ineffable pleasure which 
beamed from that of his instructor. 

However, those years of guileless infancy were 
doomed, Uke the happiest hours and sweetest days of 
maturity, to pass rapidly away ; and as his faculties 
matured, lie gradually exhibited a certain depth of feel* 
ing, which is inevitably prejudicial to the possessor. 
His mind was ambitious, consequently restless; aail 
the scenes which had so many charms for his infantilis 
soul, by degrees began to lose their early spell. This, 
however, was not all at once ; for his debut on the 
motley etage of society had been distinguished by 
every flattering ^mptom, that coul/d elicit hope or en- 
gender satisfaction. The comfort of his friends was 
centered in his person > and as he .sought to realise 
their ejq[>sctations, his own prospects of happiness pro- 
mised every thing from the accomplishment of his de- 
signs. However, as I have observed, a change in his 
stf'.te of mind soon became perceptible ; from the gay 
and the animated he became thoughtful i^id diacoa- 
tented ; and the flush of his healthy cheek was. hourjy 
waniog into tlie hectic of consumption. 

'I'hi^* too, yta» not without a cause. A tide ef cir-. 
cumstaaces, which I may not detail, had flowed ia 
upon him, and overpowered by the enemy who rode 
txiumphant on their waters, every hour was inflictbg a 
deadlier wound on his lacerated bosom. For a time 
he battled with the foe : but struggle was in vain ; the 
.daxt had poMetjcated the vitals, and wherever he fled 
for, alleviatiw, he carried the venom still rankUng in 
his veins. >lfter having made every attempt to with- 
stand Ihe workings of his intemal affliction, he deter- 
mined qn iQi^yiog the p)ap9 .of hi» misfiorsuines, and 
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•eekiag elsewhere for that anodyne, which be coidd 
neyerhope to obtaiii. while m hie present eituation. 
Notwithstanding every Tsriety of scene, sti]!, like the 
ghost of the murdered disturbing the dreams of the 
assassin, his disease continued to haunt him : he war 
broken-hearted — and the sun of what sky and the 
heaven of what land could present a resloratiTe for 
such a disorder 1 

Days, and weeks, and mondia, had joined the gufph 
of by -gone time, when the subject of my story made his 
re -appearance in his native town. His conntenance 
bore sad testimony to the relief which his waaderinga 
had produced, and the sunken eye and hollow cheek 
were indeed frightful indices to the convulsion of his 
soul. His friends received him with more than no- 
minal kindness ; they sought to apply the only remedy, 
which, at one time, could have prevented his being re- 
duced to his present state, bnt it was now too late; a 
desperate fever had been impregnated in his blood, it 
had communicated to his brain, and there it continued 
to pursue iu insidious path. His heart — that heart 
which formerly had been the throne of the finest and 
loftiest sentiments— had now become a wilderness of 
desolate affections; every vista of life was eqtially 
cheerless; and a freneied wildneas — a uAiversal 
hating of mankind had supplanted the liveliest, the 
-warmest, and the most plulanthropical disposition. 
Ho felt no interest in the transactions of those con- 
nected with him, and aoUtude possessed charms inde* 
iiaably sacied to his unhappy temper. When the 
language of sympathy ventured to soothe him, he 
started at the sound ; when the solidtudeof friendship 
•intmded on his privacy, hia displeasure was Expressed 
in the moody flashing of his distempered eye-; and 
straying by the pale moonlight or wandering alone 
4hrough the most nnfrequent^ plaees, his emaciated 
frame and pallid brow darkly evinced the progres8«with 
-which he was advancing towards the grave. 

Tears had become a luxury, and in the eoptove Kttilii* 
•ion which gvshed from hu ^ee eziated the only btAm 
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tlwt coold soften the imzDodicable tamourB of bis bouI. 
For hours on hours would he sit and weep by some 
shnibless rivulet ; the vacant sigh would give the only 
response to the murmurings of the stream ; and as he 
mingled his tears with its waters, be found a soothing 
balm in the uncontrolled indulgence of bis grief. 

However> his studious abhorrence of society, his 
reckless disregard of every external form, and the ab- 
atracied melancholy of his devotion, which continued 
• to increase with the progress of the disorder, were the 
too faithful heralds of a messenger whose purport could 
not be mistaken. 

My fortunes bad led me an unsettled and a wayward 
existence; and, on leave of absence from my regiment, 
I had now, for the £rst time since my original (k- 
parture, returned to the place of my nativity. Making, 
on the day after my arrival, the natural inquiries as to 
the welfare of my school-boy ehums, 

* Come,' said a friend, ' it is time that we depart. 
Poor L is to be buried to-day, and we should 

at leasts accom|iany him to his last home. Never \^ as^ 
there one more accomplished or more unhappy !' 

He then informed me of the circumstances which so 

prematurely had conducted the unfortunate L • 

to the tomb. Willing to pay this last testimonial to 
early recollections, I also joined the procession, and I 
never wimessed a like one, in which I fancied I could 
discover an equal proportion of gloom and of regret 
pictured on the countenances of the mourners. When 
the hearse had arrived at the burial ground, the coffin 
was received on the shoulders of some of the coevals 
of the deceased, the clergymen commenced the prayers 
for the dead in Latin ; every head among that vast as* 
semblage was uncovered, and as the solemn tones of 
the priesthood in the repetition of the ' Pe Profundis ' 
was distinctly heard through the congregated multitude, 
Bot an eye was dry and not a heart was still. The 
tomb of his ancestors was lying open, and the coffin on 
the gromid ; the priest again resumed bis office, the 
crowd knelt in common prayer for the ipul of the de- 
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Cjeased, the ptAi was sprinkled with the holy water'; 
and as the body was lowered to its bed of putrefaction, 
every individual pressed forward, as if aozioas to obtain 
one pa.ting glance at the remains of the unhappy 

victim of — A BROKEN HEAKT ! 

Two years had passed away since the epoch of my 
tale, and I stood npon the grave where slept its for- 
gotten hero. Two little years had passed — kit story 
had ceased to occupy the mouths of men, and I stood 
upon his grave. Never shall I forget that evening : it 
was deHciously calm, gentle as the last breath of a 
broken-hearted ruin, and as I knelt at the tomb of my 
nnremembered friend, I burst into a flood of grateful 
tears. The grass was flourishing rankly and wildly 
around his lowly bed ; the ravages of the weather had 
injured the monument, and in one or two places, the 
stoned were falling asnnder in a state of quiet dilapida- 
tion. The thistle and the walMower grew above it ; 
they were fresh and promising, all below was pestilence 
and death. The neglect of time had clothed the marble 
in a cold and cheerless garb of moss and ivy ; I stood 
upon the grave ; I thought of the fortunes of its inha- 
bitant, and I burst into a flood of overwheihning tears ; 
for, atas ! all, except the final close, could then have 
been also told of— ME. 



CELIA. / 

t saw lovely. GeUa the dance lead along ; 
I heard with delight the sweet sound of her song ; 
I saw hervmiie tbougiitless amidst the gay tlirong, — 

And health on h& cheek seem'd to bloom. 
I heard the deep knell for one call'd from below j 
I saw a corse borne to tbe grave sad and slow ; 
And many a bright eye was weeping in woe. 

As Celi^ was laid in tho f omb. 
tt seems but a moment since l&st she was here. 
Our eyes to delight, and our spirits to Cheer— 
And now she lies cold on her'desolate bier, 

Andmemory weeps at her doom. 



KXTilACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACK BOOK OF 

A LITBRARY LOUNGER. 

THE USE OF AW. OPPOSITION IW PaALXAMBNT. 

A GENTLEMAN mentioned, in the coarse of his speech 
in the Irish House of Commons, that a person, who 
always voted with government, and when he spoke, 
constantly insulted the opposition on account of the 
thinness of their ranks, was observed one night, when 
the minority was going into the division, to stand near 
a friend' of his, who composed part of that minority, 
and with great earnestness exclaimed to him ; " the 
Lord increase your questions, the Lord increase your 
numbers, I shall never be a commissioner of the reve- 
nue, or any thing else at this rate.' 

AW INDIAN CONVERT. 

An industrious missionary had taken great painis to 
impart a knowledge of the Christian religion, to an 
American savage, and exulted in the probable hope of 
success ; the holy father flattered himself that the as- 
sent of this child of nature, was the effect of rational 
conviction, aLd thought it his duty to confirm the good 
work by administering the sacrament. 

After receiving it, the catholic priest, in the honest 
triumph of his heart, demanded of the proselyte whe- 
ther he did not receive a mental comfort, and an in-- 
ward refreshment, from the sacramental cup ; ' Yes,' 
said the Indian* ' it was very good, fmt I like rum 

CfROMWBtL. 

The person and disposition of CroAwell are well 
described, yet not without a leaning to panegyric and a 
tinge of religious fanaticism, in a letter written by 
Maidstone, the steward of his household, abotit a year 
and a half after his decease. * His body was well 
compact and strong, his stature under six feet (I be- 
lieve, about two inches), his head so shaped, as you 
might sec in it a store*honse and shop, both of a vast 
treasury of natural parts. His temper exceeding fiery, 
as I have known ; but the fiama of it kept down for 
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the most part, or soon allayed, with those moral en- 
dowments he had. He was naturally compassionftte 
towards objects in distress, eren to an e£femlnato 
measore ; thoagh God had made him a heart, wherein 
was left little room for any fear but what was due to 
himself (God), of which tlieie was a large proportion* 
A larger soul, I think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of 
clay, than his was. I do believte, if his story were im^ 
partially transmitted, and the unprejudiced world well 
possessed with it, she would add him to her nine wor* 
thies, and make up that numbe^r a decemviri. He lived 
and died in comfortaMe communion with God, as jadi«> 
cious persons near him well observed. He was that 
Mordecai, * that sought the welf&re of his people, and 
spake peace to his seed :' yet were his temptations 
such, as it appeared frequently that, he that hath grace 
anottgh for many men» may have too little for himself; 
the treasure he had being but in an earthen vessel, and 
€bat equally defiled with original sin as any other 
man^a nature is.' 

SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century botanists 
thought they had made a new discoyery, which they 
called by a very pretty metaphorical name,— the Sle^ 
rf Piaatg, It w^ observed, however, as far back as 
tha time of Chaucer, who, speaking of a flower, in his 
' Legende of Good Women,' has the following lines : -- 
' There lovith no wight hartyer alive. 
And whan that is evyn, I rynne belyve. 
As sone as the sonae ^nneth to west, 
' To see this floure, how it ^wili go to rest. 
For fere of night, so hatith the darkenes, 
Her chore is plainly spread in brightnesse 
Of the Sonne, for then it will unclose.' 

EPITAPH FOR ▲ CARD-MAKER. 

His card is eut— long days he shuffled through 
The game of li fe-— he decUt as others do : 
Though he by honours tells not its amount. 
When the laat trump^iA piatfd his tricks will count. 
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wnrTTXxoToiv and bis cat* 

Towardis the bottom of Highgate-hill, on the south 
«iJe of the voaH, stands an upright stone, inscribed 
. * Whittington's stone/ This marks the situation of ano- 
ther stone on which^ Richard Whittington is tradition- 
vlly said to have sat, when, having run away from his 
master, he rested to ruminate on his hard fate, and was 
urged to return back by a peal from Bow-bells, in the 
following distich : — 

* Turn again, Whittingt^m, 
Thrice lord mayor of London.* 

Certain it is, that Whittington served the office of 
lord mayor three times, viz. in the years 1398, 1406, 
Bnd 141 9. He also founded several public edifices and 
charitable institutions. Some idea of his wealth may- 
be formed from the circumstance of his destroying boodi 
which he held of the king (Henry V.) to the amount of 
60,0002. sterline, in a fire of cinnamon, cloves, and 
dther spices, which he had made, at an entertainment 
g^ren to that monarch at Guildhall. 

A similar anecdote to that of the destruction df the 
bonds is related of a merchant to whom Charles V. of 
Spain was indebted in a much larger sum; but, as 
Whittington lived long before that time, it is fair to 
suppose, ^at, if true at all, the story belongs to the 
London citizen. 

The fable of the cat, by which Whittington is much 
better known than by his generosity to Henry V. is, 
bcywever, borrowed xtoxa the east. Sir William Gore 
Ouseley, in his Travels, speaking of the origin of the 
name of an island in the Persian Golf, relates, on the 
ftuthority of a Persian MS. that, in the tenth centuxy, 
one Keis, the son of a poor widow in Sirdf, embarked 
for India, with his sole property, a cat : " There he 
fortunately arrived, at a time when the palaee was so 
infested by mice or rats, that they invaded the king's 
food, and persons were employed to dtive them from 
the royal banquet. Keis jproduced his cat, the noxious 
animals soon disappeared, and magnificent rewards 
w«re bestowed on the adventurer of Sirdf, yAio returned 
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to that city, and afterwards, with his mother and bro* 
thers, settled in the island, which, from hiro, has been 
denominated Kei$, or, according to the Persians 

Khish: 

THE GOLDEM TOOTH. 

Fontenelle says, ' If the truth of a fact were always 
ascertained before its cause were inquired .into, or Lis 
nature disputed, much ridicule might be avoided by the 
learned.' In illustration of this remark, he relates the 
following whimsical anecdote : — 

' In 1593, a report prerailed, that a child in Silesia, 
se^en years old, having lost its first teeth, iu the new 
set a tooth of gold grew ap in place of one of the cheek 
teeth. Hortius, Professor of Medicine in the Univerr 
Bity of Helmstadt, became so convinced of the truth of 
tins story, that he'wrote a history of tbistooch,in which 
he affirmed, that it was partly natural and partly mira- 
culous, and that it had been sent by heaven to that 
child to console the poor Christians oppressed by the 
Turks. It is not, however, very easy to conceive^what 
consolation the Christians could draw from this tooth, 
nor what relation it could bear to the Turks. 

'Hortius, however,. was but one historian of the 
tooth ; for, in the same year that this work appeared, 
Rullandus wrote another history of it. Two years af- 
terwards, Ingosterus, another learned man, wrote in 
opposition to Rullandus respecting the golden tooth, 
who failed not to make a very elaborate and scientific 
reply. Another great man, Libavius, collected all that 
had been said on the tooth, and added his own peculiar 
doctrine. 

* Nothing was wanting to so many fine works, but a 
proof that the tooth was really of gold ; a goldsmith at 
length was called to examine it, who discovered that it 
was only a bit of leaf gold applied to the tooth with 
considerable address. Their books were first com* 
posed on an assumed fact, and then the goldsmith eon- 
suited.* 
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THE LOVER'S STRATAGEM. 

LovEBS, like Fortune, are not always to be won by 
those who are most sanguine in the pursuit. They are 
shy as fish, and those who angle for them must well 
disguise their hooks, and cunningly exert their quiet- 
ness and patience ; for an over-anziety may frighten 
away their prey, and leave the fair anglei's even with- 
out the poor satis&ction of a solitary nibble. Men, 
like trout, must be tickled ; and those who would be 
followed must necessarily runjirst ; ever pursued, and 
never pursuing : for men are physically stronger and 
fleeter, and will be sure to catch the fair creatures, let 
them fly as fast as they will ; while, on the contrary, 
should they pursue, the ungrateful he*s will soon bound- 
beyond the reach of their outstretched arms and eager 
eyes* 

Fair reader ! be not offended by these preliminaries, 
nor deem them in any wise impertinent. 1 (a man of 
three-score and ten, and of some little experience in 
the world) address these precautionary hints solely for 
the benefit and edification of those spinsters who have 
arrived at the discreet age of /ve-and- thirty without; 
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fixing ttnj of the innomerabl^ beaux who hare t^unU 
ingly flattered in their neighbourhood for the laal 
twenty years, Texatiously whirling idlKmt and settling 
on eyerr flower but themselves, who have been tha 
most seaulous in attractiog their admiration. Such a 
situation is galling in .the extreme ; but, neyertheless, 
»ach things are! 

Perhaps no one ever so vexatiously experienced tha 
trath of what 'I have advanced as Miss Bridget Bar-* 
dock, of Bloom Lodge, in the fair county of , 

Miss Burdock was the sole and single daughter of Sir 
Bensley Burdock, Knight, who at the early age of twoi 
and-twenty became, by the death of both her parents, 
which happened within a very short, space of each 
other, the envied mistress of Bloom Lodge and its 
beautiful grounds, with an annual income adequate to 
its support. 

She was not very remarkable for her personal attrac- 
tions, but all the country folks within the atmosphere 
of her bounty praised her as a sweet angel, so an- 
affectedly did she adminiiiter her innocent eonserveii 
and calaplasms to the afflicted ; while her bemevoleBCte 
and diarity were loudly lauded by the sentimental young 
ladies of her cirde, Who warmly declared, Miss Bur- 
dock was ' all ftearf — like a summer cabbage! 

Many honest fox-hunting squires of substance cama 
' a- courting of tl^e maid,' but she found their manners 
too insufferably coarse to be endured ; while her re- 
fin«nent was quite as discordant with ^eir ideas and 
pursuits. 

They consequently soon followed on another sMmt, 
and left Miss Bridget Burdock to her meditations. 
Her inexperienced thoughts at first aspired to the peer- 
age, but after three years* fruitless chase she gave up 
all hopes of realizing her ambitious wishes. Which were 
gradually moderated to a simple baronetcy. There wad 
a large field for her manoeuvres, but alasi she st^Il 
failed in her object ; the same fatality accompanied her, 
and, jaded by disappointment, and heart-sick with 
Iktft deferred; she retired from the gay world to Bloom 
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JLodge^ where she spent nearlj twelve months in per- 
fect tranquillity. Being* however, drawn from her re- 
.tixement by an invitation to the nuptials of a distant 
relative, the gaiety and happiness of the scene again 
melted her fast^freesing h^rt to sympathy and love* 
'and she began soberly to think that even a plain unr 
.titled gentleman wonid be ivQ contemptible partner; 
and being now far advanced on the wrong side of thirty^ 
she resolre^ to en^r the listeonce .store, and make the 
a[W)etofhextimq« . , 

About this period her father's brother dying, left her 
sole guardian to her cousin, a lovely, romping, laugh' 
ter-loving, boarding-school miss of fourteen, whose 
xonstant good humour and amiable disposition rapidly 
-won upon the good graces of her elder cousin, in whose 
jaunts and visits she was her most agreeable com- 
j»anioa. 

Two or. three years, however, worked a wonderful 
change. The pretty little girl assumed the manners 
smd appearance of -a woman. She even presumed ta 
differ with her more foimal and experienced cousin in 
the arrailgement of her hair and the fashion of her 
frock ! The men, too, whom Miss Burdock used for- 
merly to engross, she observed with a feeling of jea- 
lousy paying their particular attentions to the more 
youthful and attractive Emilia Stanmore. 

Such rivalry was not to be borne, and as her policy 
dictated what her power licensed her to enforce, the 
fractious old maid took especial care not to be eclipsed, 
by cautiously keeping her cousin within the retired 
groves of Bloom \Mge9 professedly for the advance- 
,mpnt of her studies, but so shallow a pretence was 
seen through and appremated accoidingly ; and the 
^consequence was, Miss Burdock veas less warmly 
Cpurted than before ; for those, and they were many, 
who had struggled for her smiles as the medium to 
Emilia's, soon appeared in their true colours, and, 
, like false knights, hastily desertied. 

Whatepiaster of etght-and-thirty could endure such 
.^oj^duct with ikny degree of patience 1. Miss Smilia 
S c 3 
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had tbe feTellest eyes ia the world, and beiog by no 
meoDA short-sighted, she readily penetrated the plans 
and manoeuvres of Miss Bnrdock, and qoickl^ disco- 
yered tbe true canse of her cross hamoor and irritable 
temperament whenever she retnnied from a party; 
while, with the most tormenting good humour, she was 
generally (band seated at her piano-forte, singing 4x»n 
«pirito— 

' Oh !' dear, what ean the matter be !' 
Or, more frequently, warbling in a most taunting 
manner — 

' Nobody coming to marry me. 
Nobody coming to woo.' 
No male visitors were ever permitted to enter the gates 
of Bloom Lodge without Misif Bridget BurdoicfcJiaving 
first received from them such pointed attentions'as in- 
. duced her to believe that they might be turned to spe- 
cial Account in her matrimonial speciiladbns.' *^ - 

None of the 'monsters/ however, were to be fixed ; 
indeed, a very glimpse of Emilia's' charms, (i^d a 
glimpse was about as much as they could obtain) was 
sufficient to divert them from idolising her eider cou- 
sin's fast-fading beauties. 

Affairs were much in this situation at the Lodgo 
when the gay Edward Frankly chanced to behold and 
he captivated by the lovely Emilia Stanmore. 

Finding, however, upon inquiry, the desperate situa- 
tion In which the Argus-eyed vigilance of Miss Bur- 
dock placed the pursuit which his passion prompted, 
in the short space of four-and-twenty hours from the 
time the heavenly eyes of Emilia had accoihplished 
the conquest of his heart, Frankly found himsl^f^in a 
-fever ; and summoning his faithful valet and confidant^ 
he begged his Counsel and advice, offering, a| - the 
same time, a hundred wild attd impractic&ble projects, 
the offspring of his own crazy SLnd4bve-sick l)Tain. 

* My deai- Jenkyns,' cried'he,'*f if you^possess the 
least spark of affection for yoiir master, and hare no 
desire to see him hang, drown, or shoot himself^ 
quickly concert some means of procuring an interview 
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,witli tbftt ndcnOAe little aagel we bebeU jestMaj- 
By Cupid ! she is the fairest creature my eyes evttr 
4ocM OIL.' 

' Aj, sijr,' cooUjr lepUed Jeuky^s, who was accoiS- 
lemed to eee his master in similar extaaies, ' that's a 
oew :Bong to an old tune. Miss Kitty Giggle, you 
diiiow, sii, was the last of the fairest — she who^— - 

' Jenkyns 1' cried he, emphatically and passionately 
atrikiag his hand upon the table; then, lecollectinf 
laraaehf, he moderated his Toice aad continued, * My 
4ear Jenkyns, don't joke — I*m serious, I am indeed.' 
. ' Ift it possible 1 do you mean anything honourable, 
in earnest, sir V demanded the confidant. 

' Certainly,' replied Frankly, ' the image of such an 
angelic creature and dishonour can neyer exist in the 
eanto heart ! I would marry her— yes, Jenkyns, I 
flay, morr^ her 1 this very hoar were she pennyless/ 

' Indeed, sir,' said Jenkyns, ' then I am afraid 
there's no remedy! %all I poison the she-dragon, 
air, who guards the tempting fruit, or shall we scale 
the wall and bear off the prize by nights Four horses 
will soon franaport ns to the blacksmith's ; but, as you 
hanre not ret spoken with the lady, air, how are you 
nasmed tast her ▼lews will exactiy chime in with 
yMBnr 

' Tru*, true, Jenkyns,' continued Frankly ; ' hoT 
2 canoet andnre the idea of a re|Mil8e-*-nay, not 
aran of the ahadow of an objection to my ardeat 
washes) and my only hope is to gain access and 
declare my passioa to Miss Staamore. How this 
ia to be accompKshed i know not ; let ns consider the 
anbject eoMy,* 

* Why aoeording to common report, sir/ observed 
the Tftlet, * there's no other passKwt to Bloom Lodge 
Aan hy ihroor of Misa Biddy Burdock. So, air,, if 
you can only make up your mind to sigh when she 
leers, and leer when she sigha, and feign a httle tender 
|iaafliett« the plaee will capitulate.' 

' Yes, attd the very moment I ooaie into the presence 
ef the object. of my wishes, my emotion,' said Frankly, 
2c3 
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' will jteoTcr'aU, and aUm^'laboar of love wiU prove 

Jenkyns unheBitatiDgly aoqnieflced in the tratlk of 
Mb mast^'s' objection ; ■•and, with the qaickness of 
an invention continually practised fn the service of the 
gay^and roving « Frankly,* alter ponderiHe for^a 6w 
snoments,' proposed to make' himself/ what he wm 
pleased to term, a sacrifice at the shrine of fidelity, hj 
changing sitaations.with his master, who, in his livery, 
flhoilld unsuspiciously pay his court to the sec h ided 
Emilia ; while he, assuming the master's part, shmild 
warmly: assail ^ the melting heart of Miss Bridget. 
However presumptive > this appeared on the part of 
Jenkyns, ^ Frftnkly wds assured of his fidelity ; and, 
whatever scruples his vanity- at first opposed againM 
the romantic scheme, love and necessity combined 10 
overcome ; and, eager to begin the siege,- FranUy, •• 
Jenkyns's valet followed his chair the very next evening 
to a drum, where Miss Burdock was to appear, and 
both being perfect strangers in those parts th^r maa* 
qnerade passed off exceedinely well. 

Jenkyns certainly played his part to admiratioa. 

He took his macabau &om a fine agate box, displmr* 
ing a dazzling brilliant and a lace ruffle touts « la umiv; 
talked nonsense with Miss Bardock till she bloomed ' 
with blnshea—passed off three or four old 6cm-mots of 
his^ maBter*s*-showed his teeth in a most approved 
anile whenever Bridget said anj^Mii^,' and t walked 
through a eotiUsn with her exceedingly 'graceful,^fot lie 
had a pair of legs, adorned with French silk host, 
which might have vied with any at Ranelagb or St. 
James*s ; was her flattered ana Aatteiitag partner at 
tpadilli, and, in fine, made himself, so conspicnouslr 
assiduous and attentive, and Bridget so verygood^ 
humoured, that everybody whispered, and looked % vast 
deal more than they uttered. .■ ■ 

The nait morning Jenkyns ride. over to BUxMn 
Lodfe, attended by his lacquey, and « Miss Bridget 
"■n^ogly r^eived him in an eleganrdetftofrittt. 
' her morning dress was dinuty.' . 
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A tnij^ of sweetmefttQ, conserves, and temptin^^ 
pasties, with some choice liqueurs, were hrougbt in for 
hiB refection after his morning's ride $ and be hadtho 
good manners not onlj to praiae everything but to eat 
and drink of all he praised ; and, so mutually enter- 
tained were they, he with her sweet confections, and 
she with his gallant converse, that two hours elapsed 
ere they separated, and the tete-a-tSte would very pro- 
bably have endured much longer had not the habitual 
attention of Jenkyns made him suddenly start up at 
the magic soimd of a bell. The familiar summons 
acted upon his watchful ear in an instant, and, mo* 
mentarily forgetting his assumed character, in the de- 
lusive fog whidi the liqueurs had spread over his brain, 
he was about to run out of the room, when the tender 
expression of Miss Burdock's hope that nothing ailed 
him, recalled his scattered senses, when with great 
presence of mind, drawing forth his gold repeater, he 
made a thousand apologies for the unpardonable length 
of his visit. At the same time insinuating, while he 
tenderly squeezed her hand, that, with her approval, it 
should not be long ere he renewed it. Miss Burdock 
was, of course, overwhelmed with j oy . * Never in the 
whole course of her life,' she declared, ' had it been 
her lot to meet with a man who was really so much of 
the gentleman /' 

Meanwhile Frankly was not less entertained than 
his master. 

He soon learned from the domestics, who talked 
more freely than flatteringly of Miss Burdock, that 
£milia was taking her usual morning's stroll in the 
park. Whither, upon a plea of curiosity, the enamoured 
Frankly quickly repaired, and was fortunate enough to 
find her seated in a retired bower, negligently turning 
over the leaves of a book. Startled by his bold intru- 
sion, Emilia arose, with some displeasure depicted in 
iitr lorely countenance, but ere her speech could get 
the better of her confusion Frankly was kneeling at her 
feet. His ready and eloquent explanation—- his ardour, 
Bopported by hU frank and manly demeanour, cahned 
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ber appTehension, and won Itw to Ikten wit& iomt 
degree of composure and attention to his apologiei. 
His pergonal pretensions, too» were by no means con- 
temptible ; and, notwithstanding the party-eolooied 
habit he wore, the ease and polish of the pierfeot gea- 
.tlenum oatshone every disadvantage. 
■ The romance of the adventaie pleased Emifia's 
mind, while his agreeable speech and manners, com- 
bined with his elegant person, made no slight or on- 
favourable impression upon her heart ; and it was not 
till the summons of Jenkyns tore him away that either 
thought of the time, m> ^t and pleasantly bad it 
-flown ; and, although so new an acquaintance did not 
.allow any expresuoa of regret to pass the Kps df 
EsBilia, it was very evident she was not pleased to 
part so soon with her gallant admirer, and the itowa. 
whwewith she had at first greeted him waa now 
changed to a sweet smile, fidl of hope and joy to 
frankly. 

The next day Jenkyns repeated the same farce, 
while his enraptured master enjoyed the uninterrupted 
feUcity of a tete-a-tStt wiUi Emilia Stanmore. A 
weefc^-a fortnight ^passed in the same routine of 
morning visits, without arousing the saspieion on the 
part of Miss Bridget Burdock/ «bo began to be so 
enamoured of the adept valet, that one moming^upon 
tiisir return Jenkyns very plainly told his master that, 
if he did not speedily arrange his affairs with Miss 
Stanmore/ he must be under the dire necessity of run- 
ning away with, or from, the antiquated Miss Bridget, 
in his own defence, so enthasiastic had the lady 
become, and candidly confessed that he ft>nnd himsejf 
involved in a most distressing dilemma. It was only 
on that morning that he had^ sunk deeper into the 
difficulQr, for Afiss Bridget having induced him to 
walk with her in the grounds to view a favourite 
'bower, he chanced to catch a giirapse of FraakJ/s 
^otm in the very direction they were going. 

Apprehensive of a discovny , ' he promptly stopped 
'Short in^ the padi they were parsang, «nd, casting. has 
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hat beside huo, made a bold and forma} dedaration of 
bis passion, in order to divert her steps and her at- 
tention, in which happily he sncceeded, conducting 
the surprised, agitated, and highly gratified maiden, 
fluttering like a cauglit dove, to the cool cooservatory 
they had quitted only a few minutes before. 

Frankly, who had lost no opportunity of improving 
his time m the different interviews he had obtained of 
Miss Stanmore, laughed heartily at Jenkyns's con- 
cern ; for the shrewd valet, with all his abilitj, really 
found his wit overmatched in the overwhelming love 
which he had wooed and brought upon himself, and 
indeed could only be induced to pay one more visit in 
consideration that it should he the last; and this pro- 
vision was leadily assented to, for Frankly confessed 
that he had already prevailed upon his Emilia (his 
Emilia?) to elope with him on the following night 
There were, however, still a few preliminaries to be 
arranged, and Jenkyns was therefore compelled to un- 
dfergo one more trial; for the terror of Bridget's 
affection he vowed, could not now be lulled even with 
the tempting tray of cordials and conserves which were 
daily displayed for his refection. 

Alas! poor unfortunate Miss Bridget! the next 
morning brought the unwelcome and astounding 
. tidings of her ward's elopement ; and what was her 
dismay when upon sending to her own gallant suitor, to 
demand his knightly service in the recovery of the lost 
damsel, she learned that he had quitted the town late 
on the preceding night. Such a coioddenee , natu- 
rally aroused her fear. Her friends flocked about her, 
and promptly offered their consolation and assistance. 
But she was not to be appeased, and angrily expressed 
her firm resolve not to pursue the girl who had ven- 
tured to act so clandestinely. A week afterwards tbe 
the whole town was in a commotion of curiosity at the 
appearance of a dashing equipage driving up the avenue 
to Bloom Lodge. It proved, as they anticipated, to 
be the runaway couple ; and, when the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankly were announced, the afflicted 
Miss Burdock, contrary to her expectations, bcheM a 
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perf«et siianger. Her aggneved heart beai mora 
ireely — ^ber brow relaxed somewhat of its aeverity ; 
and, embracing her ward, her bosom was relieved by a 
copious flood of tears. Pardon and reconciliation 
followed, and Frankly and bis wife were discreet 
enough to conceal their participation in the cheat 
whidi had been practised upon her, taking especial 
' care to keep Jenkyns oat of sight, who by no means 
experienced any pain from snch a wished-for separa- 
tion. Uia gallantry, however, was never forgotten. 
He still lived fresh in the old maid's memory, who 
some years afterwards conversing with Emilia upon 
the subject nearest her heart, declared she believed 
him to have been some foreign prince in disguise, who, 
Irom some politicsl motives, had been obliged to de- 
camp in haste , aad, in the entertainment of this 
happy and romantic idea, Miss Bridget Burdock lived 
• and died* 



A SKETCH. 

Alone upon the world I stood, and gazed 
On all its beauties : 'twas a vast scene 
Of silent desolation, grand and awful ! 

Immensity of space, far as the eye coidd reach. 
Bound by the deep horizon's glittering hue. 
Spread all around : mountains on mountains 
Stretched their cloud-capt heads on highest heaven, 
And the warm tints of orient landscape gave 
To all the scene a rich inheritance. 
The impervious forest, clothed in richest garb 
Of verdant nature, lifted its h^ad 
Above the humble valleys ; the stream 
Appearing first a modest rilU gathered 
From tributary streams increasing greatness. 
Till its banks, stretching apart theii vexdant sidet, 
Owned it contaiaed a river, and that river 
Emptied itself kite the spreading oceaa. 
Kocks, precipices, hills, aad dales 
Stood out in proud magnificence ;>-ahove the rsst, 
Standing like giant la the midst of pigviea. 
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A nountain huge upreared its stately crest. 
On its high head appeared a living fire, 
Bulging from out a mouth of vast dimensioBa'^ ; 
Grand and horrific 1 — there volcanic flame 
Mixing with stones and burning lara, busat 
' JProm the fiery crater down its stately sides. 
And overrun the valleys ; the mountain groaiMd*^ 
Heaved with convulsive fury, growled wi(h xage, 
pr rumbling its bowels in commotion fierce^ 
JEjected fortii its terrible contents* 

Like muttering thunder rambling at a distance 
It gave forewarning of what was to come. 
And he who minded not its boding voice 
Felt the fierce storm burst on his luckless head. 
Oh ! 'twas a scene of beauty grand and awfa4— - 
Magnificently bright, sublimely beautiful : 
I took my gaze from off its splendid beauties, 
' And looked from nature up to natiure^fl God !' 

R. P. W. 



TO A LADY. 

Dying sighs, 

Tearful eyes. 
Souls about to sever — 

Flaming darts. 

Broken hearts — 
These things I leave for ever. 

But I send. 

From a friend. 
Wishes pure aqd glowing ; 

May you find 

Heart and mind 
With peace and joy o*«i^owing. 

While yon live. 

May you give 
All your thoughu to virtue ; 

Then when time 

Steak your prime, 
Nought «baU hav» po<v<rer to hurt you. 



tn 



THE F^m MAID OF PfiRTU. 
0«« embelliahmeiits for this and the preceding month 
illustrate the second series of Sir Waller Scott's * Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate/ which comprises a single 
tale, ' St. Valentine's Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth.' 
The scene is laid, as the title imports, in the ancient 
tottwn of Perth, dnxing the reign of the imbecile Bobert 
III. who occasiooAllj- held his court there. On St., Va- 
lentine's ere, Simon Glover, an esteemed burgess, ac- 
companied by- hisfiur daughter, Catharine, and attended 
bj his apprentice, Conachar, a young Highlands, set 
out for the iBlaekfriars' Monastery, situate near Cou- 
verefeW'Street, in which he lived. On their way the 
' Fair Maid of Perth' was annoyed by the obtrusive at- 
tentions of some of the court gaUants ; and, on their 
return, a man, wrapped up in a cloak, kept close upon 
their footstqks. When challenged by the Glover the 
•tranp;er stepped forward, and was instantly recog^nized 
as Harry Gow, alias the Smith, one of the first armour- 
era of Soothmd, best swordaman of the kingdom, and 
the lover of Catharine. 

* He was rather below the middle stature, but the 
breadth of his shoulders, length and brawniness of his 
arms, and the muscular appearance of the whole man, 
argued a most unusual share of strength, and a frame 
kept in vigour by constant exercise. His legs were 
somewhat bent, but not in a manner which could be 
faid to approach to defonnity ; on the contrary, which 
seemed to correspond to the strength of his frame, 
though it injured, in some degree, its symmetry. His 
dress was of bu£f-kide ; and he wore, in a belt around 
his waist, a heavy broad-sword, and a dirk or poniard, 
as if to defend his purse, which (burgher-fashion) was 
attached to the same cincture. The head was well pro- 
portioned, round, close cropped, and curled thickly with 
olack hair. There was daring jand resolutiati in the dark 
oye, but the other features seemed to ezpi^^ss a bashful 
timidity, mingled with good humour, and obvious sa- 
tts&otion at meeting with his old friends. Abstracted 
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from the l>afthful expressioD, which was that of the mo- 
ment, the forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith (for he was 
indifiKerently so called, as both words equally indicated 
his profession), was high and noble, but the lower part 
of the face was less happily formed. The mouth was 
large, and well furnished with a set of firm and beauti- 
ful teeth, the appearance of which corresponded with 
the air of personal health and muscular strength, which 
the -v^bole frame indicated.. A short thick beard, and 
moustaches which had lately been arranged with some 
care, completed the picture. His age could not exceed 
-•ight^and-twenty.' 

The family were well pleased with the unexpect- 
ed appearance of an old friend, and even Catharine, 
Hrho had frequently chided his quarrelsome propensi- 
tiea, greeted him with a smile. The smith had just 
vetamed from a journey to Edinburgh, where he had 
been to sell his armour, and he unwillingly admitted, 
io the presence of Catharine, that, daring ^is absence, 
he had been engaged in half-a-dozen quarrels. His 
known bravery and pugnacious propensity recommended 
him to the fiither, but detracted greatly from his merit 
in the eyes of the daughter. Mild, gentle, and humane, 
■he abhorred bloodshed, and on this eyenine she read 
the smith a severe, lecture on his disregard of moral 
obligation. The lover was abashed ; and, being some- 
what jealous of the attentions paid by Catharine to the 
young Highlander, he provoked Conachar to strike him. 
Mvraer was prevented by the interposition of the glo- 
rer ; and, as the smith was liis particular favourite, he 
advised him to be earl^ under his daughter's window, 
neaet morning, and claim the privilege of being her va- 
lentine for the ensuing year. 

The smith was punctual ia his attendance ; but had 
been anticipated by some court gallants, among whom 
was the king's son, the Duke of Kothsay, who had al- 
ready raised a ladder to Catharine's window* In a mo- 
ment Gow dashed it to the ground, raised the war cry of 
■Pertii, and made, at the same time, such use of his 
•word, that he dispersed the revellers, haviug first 

2 B 
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chopped off one of their hands. The glover, was, of 
course, grateful, and so was his daughter. Henry was 
supremelj happy, and the Fair Maid retired to her 
chamber, an. example which the smith recommended the 
glower to follow. 

' " Make interest,'' he said, « with your feather-bed 
till day-break ; and then you must be my guide to your 
daughter's chamber '•door,, and my apology for entering 
it, to bid her good morrow, for the brightest that tk« 
sun will awaken in the city, or for miles round it !" 

' " No ^ad advice, my son," said the honest glovwr. 
" But you, what will you do 1 will you lie down beside 
me, or take a part of Conachar's bed 1" 

' " Neither," answered Harry Gow ; "I should but 
prevent your rest; and for me this easy-chair is worth 
a down bed, and I will sleep, like a sentinel, with my 
graith about me." 

' As he spoke, he laid his hand on his sword. 

' " Nay, hesTen send us no more need of weaponi.— • 
Good night, or rather, good morrow, tall dey-peep^^and* 
the first who wakes calls up the other." 

* Thud parted the two burghers. The gloyer retirsd 
^ to his bed, and, it is to be supposed, to rest. The Iotoe 
' was not so fortunate. His bodily frame easily bore die 
^tigue which he had encountered in the course of the 
night, but his mind was of a different and more delicate 
mould. In one point of view, he was but the stobt 
burgher <^ his period, proud afike in his art of making 
weapons, and wielding them when made ; his prafies* 
stonal jealousy, personal strength, and skill in die use 
of arms, brought him into many quarrels, whidi had 
made him generally feared, and, m some instiEuioes, dis- 
liked. But with these qualities were united the sin^ 
|>le good-nature of a child, and, at the same time, an 
ipiaginatiye and enthusiastic temper, which seemed 
little to correspond with his labours at the forge» or his 
combats in the field. Perhaps a little of the hair* 
brained and ardent feeling which he had picked out of 
old ballads, or from the metrical romances which were 
his sole source of information or knowledge, nay hare 
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been the means of pricking him on to some of his 
•chierements, which had often a rude strain of chivalry 
in them; at least, it was certaiir that his love to the 
fair Catharine had in it a delicacy such as might have 
heoome the squire of low degree, who was honoured, 
if song speak truth, with the smiles of the King of 
Hnngary 's daughter. His sentiments toward s her were 
certainly as exalted as if they had been fixed upon an 
actual angel, which made old Simon, aod others who 
watched his conduct, think that his passion was too high 
and devotional to be sacoessful with maiden of mortal 
mould. They were mistaken, however. Catherine, 
coy and reserved as she was, had a heart which could 
•feel and understand the nature and depth of the ar- 
.mourer's passion ; and whether she was able to repay 
it or not, she had as much secret pride in the attach- 
ment of the redoubted Henry Gow, as a lady of romance 
may be said to have in the company of a tame lion, who 
.follows to provide for and defend her. It was with sen- 
timeats of the most sincere gratitude that she recollect- 
ed, as she awoke at dawn, the services of Henry during 
the course of the eventful night, and the first thought 
which she dwelt upon, was the means of making him 
> understand her feelings* 

' Aiising hastily from bed, and half blushing at her 

own purpose*-" I have been cold to him-, and, perhaps, 

unjust ; I will not be ungrateful,' ' she said to herself, 

>« tiiough I cannot 3rield to his suit ; I will not wait till 

my father compels me to receive him as my Valentine 

for the year ; I will seek him out, and choose him m^- 

. eelf. I have thought other girls bold, when they did 

something like this ; but I shall thus best please my 

father, and but discharge the rites due to good Saint 

V Valentine by showing my gratitude to- diis brave man.'^ 

'Hastily slipping on l»er dress, which, nevertheless, 

was left a good deal more disordered than usual, she 

-.tripped down stairs and opened the door of the cham* 

ber, in which, as she had guessed, her lover had passed 

the hours after the fray. Catherine paused at the door, 

and became half afraid of executing her purpose, whieh 
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not only permitted but enjoioed the YaleotiiMi of tli^ 
year to begin their consezion with a kiss of affection. 
It was looked upon- as a peculiarly propitioas omen if 
the one party could find the other asleep, and awaken 
him or her by performance of this interesting ceii»- 
mony, 

' Nerer was a fairer opportunity offered for ooib- 
mencing this mystic tie, than that whidi now presented 
itself to Cathanne. After many and various thoughts, 
sleep had, at length, overcome the stout annourer in 
the chair in which he had deposited himself His fe!»- 
tures, in repose, had a more firm and manly cast than 
Catharine had thought, who, having generally seen 
them fluctuating between shamefitcedness and appf9» 
hension of her displeasure, had been used to connect 
them with some idea of imbecility. 

< " He looks very stem," she said ; " if he should be 
. angry — ^and then when he awakes — ^we are alone — ^if I 
should call Dorothy — ^if I should wake my fal:ber~*but 
. no 1 it is a thing of custom, and done in all maidenly 
and sisterly love and honour* I will not suppose that 
Henry can misconstrue it, and I will not let a childish 
fear put m^ gratitude to sleep." 

' So saying, she tripped along the floor of the apart- 
ment with a light, though hesitating, step, and a cheek 
crimsoned at her own purpo^ ; and, gliding to the 
' chair of the sleeper, dropped a kiss upon his lips as light 
as if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The slumbers must 
have been slight which such a touch could dispel, and 
the dreams of the sleeper must needs hive been con- 
nected with the cause of the interruption, since Henry, 
instantly starting up, caught the maiden in his arms, 
and atempted to return, in extasy, the salute which 
had broken his repose. But Catharine struggled in hda 
embrace ; and, as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than maidenly coyness, her bashful lover suffered 
her to escape a grasp, from which twenty times her 
strength could not have extricated her. 

« « ^ay, be not angry > good Henry," said Catharifie; 
in the kindest tone, to her Surprised lover. " I have 
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paid my tows to Saint Valentine, to show how I value 
the mate which he has sent me for the year. Let but 
my father be preseot, and T will not dare to refuse thee 
the revenge you may claim for a broken sleep." 

' " Let not that be a hinderance/' said Uie eld .Glo- 
ver, mshing' in extnsy into the room—*' to her, Smith 
—to her—strike while the iron is hot, and teach her 
what it is not to let sleeping dogs lie still." 

< Thns encouraged, Henry, though perhaps with less 
alarming vivacity, again seized the blushing maiden in 
his arms» who submitted, with a tolerable grace, to re- 
eeive repayment of her salute, a dozen times repeated, 
and with an energy very different from that which had 
provoked such severe retaliation. At length she again 
extricated herself from her lover's arms, and, as if 
frightened, and repenting what she had done, direw 
herself into a seat, and covered her face with her 
hands." 

Conachar did not appear at the breakfast table, and, 
when summoned from his apartment, he appeared equips 
ped for a. journey ; and, after a brief explanation with 
his master, set out for the Highlands. In the mean 
titut the burghers were up in arms. Alanned lest some 
Df the conrt gallants should pay their daughters ho- 
nours similar to those intended for Catharine Glover, 
.<they caused the bells to be rung backwards ; and 
nailed the hand, which the. gallant Smith had cut off, to 
Ihe market cross. The Black Douglas, paasing that 
w^Y ''^^ "^^f ^^ ^^ <dewa, and was pursued* by the 
citizens, to the presence of royalty. 

The Fair Maid of Perth, who abhorred the tuimml 
of civic dissensions, had, at an early hour, proceeded to 
a sjhort distaiuce from the city. ' One of the most beau- 
tiful prospects in Scotland lay extended beneath the 
hill of Kinnoul, and at the foot of a rock, which com- 
manded the view in every direction, sat the F«r Maid 
«f Penh, listening, in an attitude of devout attenti<m, to 
th^ uMitEuctions of a Cartbusian monk, in his white 
gown and scapular, who concluded his discourse with 
player, in which his proselyte devoutly joined* 
^ D 3 
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' When they had finished their devotions, the ptiMt 
Ml, for soBie time, with hie eyes fixed on the glorioos 
' prospect, of whieh even the eurlj and chiRy seaemi 
coald not ooncesl the beauttes, uid it was some time exe 
he addressed his attentive companion. 

' " When I behold/' he said, at length, " this ridi 
- and varied land, with its castles, churches, convents, 
stately palaces and fertile fields, theie extensive woods, 
and that noble river, I knew not, my daughter, whether 
•most to admire the bounty of God or the ingratitiide of 
man. He hath given us the beauty and fertility of the 
. eartii, and we have made the scene of his bounty a char- 
nel-house and a battle-field. He hath given us poww 
over the elements, and skill to erect houses for comfort 
and defence, and we have converted them into dens for 
robbers and ruffians." 

' " Yet surely, my father, there is room for comfort,*' 
replied Catharine, ** even, in the very prospect we look 
upon. Yonder four goodly convents, witii theur churches, 
and their towers, which tell the citizens, with brasen 
voice, that they shoald think on their religious duties ; 
-^their iufaabitant8> who have separated themseW^ 
•from the world, its potsoits and its pleasures, to dedi- 
cate themselves to the service of heaven,-^all bear wit- 
ness, that if Scotland be a bloody and a sinlul land, she 
is yet alive and sensible to the claims which religion 
•demand* of the human race." 

* " Verily, daughter, what you say seems truth ; and 
-yet, neatly viewed, too mnoh of the comfort you de- 
scribe will be found delusive. It is true, there was-a 
period in the Christian world, when good men, ^matn- 
'taining themselves by the work of their hands, assem- 
bled together, not that they might live easily or deep 

- softly, but that they might strengthen each other in the 
Christian faith, and qualify themselves to be teachcvs 
of the word to the peo{de. Doubtless there are still 

- such to be found in the holy edifices on which we nOw 
■ look. But it is to befiHurea that the> love of manv has 
<waxed cold." » • - • ' 

' " Bdt, my fother," said Catharine, *' even for these 
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OpimonjB men term jou a Lollard and a Wickliffi^, and 
aaj it is your desire to destroy churches and cloisters, 
and restore the religion of Heathenesse.*' 

* " Even so, my daughter, am I driven to seek refuge 
in hills and rocks, and mast he presently contented to 
take my flight amongst the rude Highlanders, who are 
thus far in a more gracious state than those I leave he* 
-hind me, that theirs are crimes of ignorance, not of pre* 
«Umption. But wherefore dost thou look northward so 
-anxiously, my child 1 — thy young eyes are quicker than 
mine — dost thou see any one coming?" 

' "1 look, father,' for the Highland youth, Conachar, 
who will he thy guide.tothe hills, where his father ean 
affiird thee a safe, if a rude, retreat. This he has often 
promised when we spoke of you and of your lessons^-I 
fear be is now in company where he will soon forget 
them/;' 

Their conyersation was suddenly interrupted hy the 
appearance of several Highlanders, who, extending their 
'hattle-azes, formed a circle around them. Father Cle- 

- ment was somewhat alarmed^ and Catharine was not 
wholly free firom apprehension, when, to her great re- 
lief, Conachar made his appearance. ' His dress was 

•of the same- tartan worn hy those who had first made 
-their appearance, but closed at the throat and elbows 
with a necklace and armleta of gold. The hauberk, 
which he wore over his person, was of steel, hut so 
deaily burnished that it shone like silver. His arms 
were profusely on&amented, and his bonnet, besides the 
' eagle's fitether, marking the quality of chief, was oma< 
■ mented with a chain of goldy wrapt several times around 
it, and secured by a large clasp, adorned with pearls. 
His brooch, by which the tartan mantle, or plaid, as it 
is now called, was secured on the shoulder, was also of 

- gold, large and curiously carved. He bore no weapon 
'in his hand, excepting a small sa{^ng stick, with a 
' hooked head. His whole appearance and gait, which 

Bsed formerly to denote a sullen feeling of conscious 
degradation^ was now bold, forward, and haughty ; and 
be stood before CathariBe with smiling confidence, as 
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if fully conscioas of hia improved appMuranca^ and wait- 
ing till she should recognise him. 

* ** Conachar/' said Catharine, desirous to break this 
state of suspense, *' are these your father's men V* 

'"No, fair Catharine,'' answered the young man. 
" Conachar is no more, unless in regard to the wrongs 
be has sustained, and the vengeance which they demand. 
I am Ian Eachin Maclan, son to the Chief of the Clan 
Quhele. I have moulted my feathers, as you see, when 
1 changed my- name. As for these men, they are not 
my father's followers, but mine. You see only one* 
liialf of them collected ; they form a band consisting of 
mj foster-father and eight sons, who are my body- 

rird, and the children of my belt, who breathe but to 
my will." ' 

The; altered appearance of the glover's apprentice 
made Catharine doubt the prudence of the step she had 
taken, but Conachar's manner, though wild was kind, 
and she waa quickly persuaded that the good monk 
might be safely entrusted to his hospitality. She bade 
faUier Clement farewell. " But how, "•aid she, *' wilt 
thou be able to sustain a journev so toilsome V* 

* " They will carry him, if need be," said Hector, " if 
we go far vdthout finding a horse for him. But you, 
Catharine — it is far from hence to Perth. Let me at- 
tend you thither as I was wont." ' 

' *' If you were as you were wont I would not refuse 
your escort. But gold brdpches and bracelets are pe- 
rilous company, wben the Liddesdale and Annandjale 
lancers are riding as throng upon the highway as the 
leaves at Hallowmass ; an4there is no st^e meeting be- 
twixt Highland tartans and steel jackets.'* 

< She hazarded this remark, as she somewhat sus- 
pected, that, in casting his slough, young Eaehin had 
not entirejly surmounted the habits which he had ac- 
qmred in his humbler state, and that, though he might 
use bold words, he would not be rash enough to brave 
the odds of numbers to which a descent into the vicinity 
'of the citj would be likely to expose him. It appeared 
that she j udged correctly j for, after a farewell, in which 
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she oompounided for the iramaiiity of h«r lips by per- 
mitting liim to kiss her hand > she- returned towwds- 
Perth, and could obtain at times, when she looked back, 
an occasional glance of the Highlanders, as, winding 
tlurough. the most concealed and ! impracticable paths, 
tkfey bent their way towards the north. 

' She felt, in part, relieved from her immediate anxiety , - 
as the distance increased betwixt her and these men, 
whose actions were only directed by the will of their 
chief, and whose chief was a giddy and impetdous bey. 
Sheikpprishended no insult on her return to Perth frbm 
the Boldiery of any party whom she might meet ; f6r 
the rales of chiralry were in tbose days a surer protec- 
tion to a maiden of decent appearance than an escort df 
armed men, whose cognizance might not be acknow- 
ledged as friendly by anj^ other party whom they might 
chance to encounter.' 

Henry Gow haviug joined the citizens in their pur-*' 
suit of the Black Douglasses, was charged by the 
Duke of Rothsav to take care of a glee-maiden, who had 
excited the displeasure of his father-in-law . The smith 
did not much like the office, bat feelings of humanity 
prompted him to protect her, though at the risk of ex- 
citing Catharine's displeasure. The Fair Maid of 
Perth heard- of the transaction, and was still farther 
prejudiced against the smith. His kindness, however, 
was the.means of saving his life. The hand which he 
had cut .oflf the preceding evening belonged to Sir 
John Ramomy, the prince's master of the horse, who 
Employed a ruffian named Bonthron to assassinate 
Henry. Fortunately, lor him, Catharine's displeasure 
had caused him so. much regret that he retired early 
to his chamber,- andn^e Uow whidi was 'intended for 
him fell upon another. The whole proceeding shocked 
the king and the people. The prince was ordered to 
con^ne himself to the house of the £arl of £rrol, but 
as his uncle Albany and Sir John Ramornv had now 
conspired against his life, he was seduced from the 
residence of his ward, and conveyed to Falkland* 
Here Catharine Glover arrived soon after. She and 
her father had retifed from Perth to avoid a charge 
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of heresy. Simon had gone to the Highlands, where 
Conachar had become chief of the daa Quhele, and 
Catharine had come to Falkhind, in the hope of ob- 
taining protection of the Duchess of Rothsay. The 
prince, who had assailed her window on St. Valentine's 
eve, now renewed his addresses, bat she resisted him 
so heroically that he became abashed. He, saw his 
error, but was not allowed time to repent ; his enemies 
hurried him to a clangeon,where he was starred to death. 
In the meantime Henry Smith imagined himself 
supplanted by Conach&r, and as a pitched battle was to 
be fought between the Clan Quhele.and the Clan 
Chattan, Gow became one of the champions of the 
latter -, and after several hours of butchery, he slew all 
his opponents but Conachar, who ran away, but, sub- 
sequently, drowned himself. The tale terminates with 
the reconciliation and marriage of Henry Smith and 
the * Fair Maid of Perth.' 
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And Winter, on his desolating throne 

lias spread his sceptre, with a gianft sxrajr, 

O^er all that's fair, that's beautiful, and wild ; 

Age now is frozen ; and the little life 

That flows within the veins is numb'd bjr cold ; 

While youthful spirits, angry with the month, 

la circles nestle round the crackling fire-- 

The only summer in this dreary month. 

Poor Spring is in her tomb ; while Summer, red 

With wrath, on Autumn frowns, for yielding waf 

Tu Winter's freezing breath— that love coDgeali. 

Away to thy tomb 

Thou patron of old. 
To thy snow-built home, 

llioa art fickle and cold ; 
With thy icicle tears. 

And thy frozen sighs. 
And thy wintery fears. 

And thy torpid eyes l-~ 
What hast thou to do 

With the young and fair. 
Thou spirit of Woe 1 

Twin parent of Care ! 
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The infant's dread. 

And the old man*s fear ; 
I wish thon wert dead, * 

Fag end of the year. 
Why mast Spring's smooth face 

Be hlanch'd by thee ; 
Wilt thou leave no trace 

Of rusticity? 
Why should flowrets fade 

Before thy breath. 
And the grassy glade 

Be the shroud of death ? 
Shall young Summer's smile 

Be wither'd to air. 
And no more beguile 

Because thou art here ? 
Where get'st thou thy power 

Thou w J ntery man , 
To shorten the hour 

With mighty span 1 
And must Autumn, too. 

With bis robe of red. 
Be thy victim, too. 

And rank with the dead 1 
Thou tomb of the year. 

Thou spell o'er the past. 
Thou monarch of care 

And the mighty blast, — 
Say, why is our home 

Made desolate, wan. 
With thy chilly gloom. 

Thou wiutery man 1 
Go ! bury thy face 

In iafebcHAs of snow, 
And leave po t^ace 

Of thyself or woe: 
To the n6rth>pole wend 

To an iceber^p grot j 
I am not thy friend. 

For I like thee not* F. C. N. 
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Outlaw, Stand, sir* and throw ui that you liave about jrou ; 
If not, we'll make jrou sit. and rifle you. 

Spnd. Sir, we are undone! these arc the villains 
That all the traveUera do fear so much I 

Two Gtntluum of Venus. 

It was near the close of one of those sultr/ dajs 
which are sometimes ohserved in the beginning of au- 
tumn, that two men, apparently travellers, were pro- 
ceeding on their way to the little town of Frosinone, 
situated at the skirts of the Abruszo. The day* had 
hitherto been cloudless^ and the intense fervour of the 
noon-tide son had not in the slightest degree been 
dissipated by the refreshing coolness of one of those 
balmy sephyrs, which are no where so delightful as 
in the 'sunny clime of Italy/ But a black speck, 
which had for some time been Tisible in the western 
horizon, now began rapidly to enlarge and extend 
across the sky, warning the travellers of the coming 
approach of a violent storm. 

They now hastened onwards, anxious, if possible, 
to gain the shelter of some friendly cot, before the 
tempest could pour out its fury against them. It was 
not long before they discovered in a woody dell a 
mnall building, almost hid from view by the luxuriant 
foliage of the surrounding trees, and which, it is pro- 
bable, would have escaped their observation if their 
ears had not caught the sounds of hoarse merriment 
which proceeded from the interior of the * moss- 
grown building.' The storm was by this time raging 
with the utmost violence ; the vivid flashes of lightning, 
with their terrifying accompaniment, forming a scene 
rarely witnessed even in those climates. The travel- 
lers were now pretty well drenched by the rain, which 
was descending in torrents, before fhey could gain the 
door of the cottage. Having demanded Admittance, a 
hoarse voice enquired what they wanted ; and after a 
scrutiny of their persons had htia taken from within, 

t A mountainous woody region between Rome and Naples, 
much infested bj bandUti. 
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ih» door was slowly opened, and a roagh visage pre* 
seated itself to tbeir view. They were now motioned 
to advance, and following widi some reluctance their 
8uspiciou8<looking guide, were shown into an tipart- 
ment filled with a set of ferocious-looking brigands. 
On .being .presented to the chief, .Jie courteously bade 
them be seated. ' A stormy erening, signer,' said 
the brigand to the elder of the travellers : *I presumfe 
it is to that oause the honour of your company may be 
attributed ;'' and as he said this he cast a glance of 
satisfaction upon the wild-looking men who oomposed 
hia party. ' I trust we have not intruded ; indeed it 
was necessity, not choice, wUch urged our entrance 
here,' responded the elder of the travellers. ' Yon 
are welcome, signer,' replied the chief ; ' but as yon 
must now be aware in whose society yon have placed 
yourselves, excuse me if I ask the fiayour of your names, 
aad what your business may be in these wilds?' 

* Our story is soon told : we are merchants of Syra- 
cuse, and were proceeding on our way thither when 
this storm overtook us upon the mountain, and com- 
pelled us to seek for shelter. As for our names, I sm 
commonly called Girolamo Grazzini, and my com- 
panion by that of Francisco da Lodi.' 

The sun, now shining in at the casement, was fast 
dispersing tbe angry clouds which had qccasioned such 
a violent storm. He was fast riding to the west ; 
wliMe, blaziag out dear and glorious, be threw his 
dazzling light o'er the tops of the trees, the drops 
Irom which shone like orient pearls. The distant 
mountains, which before looked cold and mournful, 
awoke to a new life, giving a serenity to the face of 
•the- landscape, strcmgly oontxasted with the previous 
uproar among the dements. The travellers perceiving 
that the erening was now fine and clear, rose up, and 
beading courteously towards the chief, thanked him 
for the shelter he had sl£forded them» and proceeded 
on iheir way , surprised, at the same time, that no 
attempt hai^ either been made to detain them, or to 
offer any violence whatever. How tliis came to pass 
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shsU speedily be shown : meanwhile, we thuki lesre 
the trsTeUen to pursae their journey, little dreamzng 
of the hard fate which was so shortly to befid them. 

The gang of brigands they had thus unfortunately 
eome iu contact with, were a part of that notortons 
troop foimetly headed by the VardaieUi; and upon 
tUie final surrender of those wretches, these men, put- 
ting themselves undeo* a well-known leader, betook 
themselves to the mountsias, as affording theeureBt 
protection against the laws. These mountains, com^ 
moaly termed the woody region of the Abrusao, • 
have ever been celebrated as tiie resort of numerous, 
powerful, and well orgaoiised gangs of brigands, the 
terror of traToUers, and the pest of the neighbour- 
ing country. Annibal Granucci, the leader of the 
band already mentioned, wbs born of respectable 
parents, but leading a debauched and wicked life, 
was obliged in the end to take to a course which per- 
haps originally he would have revolted at. It is ever 
thus in the sea of life with those who, turning out 
a£ the paths of virtue and sobriety, giro way to their 
unbridled desires, and are finally wrecked on tke shoals 
of misery and remorse. Such was the esse with 
Annibal, who, aftdr having pursued this evil and in- 
lamous course for some time, began now to be seized 
with remorse, and a wish to beopme once more a re- 
spectable member of society. 

' It was from this cause that our travellers were al- 
lowed to fare so well, aad so difiei«ntly from what they 
would have done in any other circumstances. But 
even his generous fi)rb«Mimce was not proof against 
the clamorous demands of his band, and he was, at last 
obliged' to give a reluctant ooinsent to the pillage of the 
travellers. This he had before vfidi difficulty pre- 
vented, aud by resisting their entreaties for a time, he 
was not without hopes that his vistters would have 
pt beyond the reach of their pursuers. The even- 
ing was cahn, and as the gentle rushing of the wind 
was heard through the brandies of the trees, these 
ruthless wretches were in quick pursuit of their un- 
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fofftiinate viotiiiur. The moon had not yet cast her 
flood of radiance o'er the placid scene ; a few stars only 
were visible through the occasional openings of the 
branches, which serred to make the sable mantie of 
night more apparent. 

Grassini and his companions were only a short 
distance from froftinone, and bad nearly passed the 
woody region, when they found themselves sur- 
roimaed suddenly by a part^ of men, who proceeded 
t9 bind them, in spite of their cries and intreaties for 
help ; and being laid across some horses, were carried 
off with great rapidity. It was not long before they 
discoirered into whose hands they had fallen, and 
their sunrise was the greater, as they had been suffered 
to depart in the first instance without molestation^ 

Theit conductors maintained the most unbroken 
silsnce the whole of the journey, and when the god of 
day began to shed his glorious refulgence upon the tops 
of the distant mountains, they were far from the scene 
of their capture. The party now halted for the first 
time^ and some of them consulted together a little 
way apart from the rest. They now struck into a differ* 
ent direction from that previously pursued, and an a 
short time arrived at the foot of a steep rock. 

Here the captives were unbound, and made to as- 
cend an aknost perpendicular pathway cut in steps 
out of the solid rock. Having reached the t<^ a 
small fortified building made its appearance, surrounded 
by a few straggling trees^ and the ground covered 
with stunted brash wood. One of the party giving a 
siuiU whistle, an old woman made her appearance at 
the top of the building, who, having taken a survey 
of her visitors, shortly after admitted them within its 
pieoiacts. The captives were placed in a dark cham- 
ber, little better than a- noisome dungeon, and so small 
was its dimension that it was with difficulty they could 
recline themselves. The only light they had to cheer 
them proceeded £rom a narrow chink in the wall, and 
Vvt-.* this was in seme measure obscured by an iron 
»t«ncheon beiang fixed . in the centra. In short, it was 
2e2 
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jut 8Wfb a plac« as we road of in the life of Tren^k, 
wko (wonderfaL as his escapes were) would hare 
found it a rather difficult matter to have emanated 
from this place. 

After being immured for several hours, the old 
voman already mentioned appeared, bearing a small 
pitcher of water and some coarse bread. As well as 
the light she carried permitted them to survey her 
featmres, they appeared to be the most hideous imagi- 
nable. She was covered with rags, and as she cast fer 
i»d piercing eyes upon them, they almost shuddered to 
look at her. Hungry as the captives were, such was 
the loathing with which diey contemplated, the food 
brought by such a filthy old hag, it was some tinu» 
before they could induce themselves to partake of it. 
Towards the conclusion of the dav'they were tL^uia vi- 
sited, and this time by two of the brigands, who 
motioned them to follow. They were conducted 
into a small hall (if such it could be called), and 
there beheld seated next the chief a young female of 
exquisite beauty, evidently labooring under great 
mental distress. ' Her form was of most perfect sym* 
metiy, as pure and spotless as the sky that canopies 
fair Italy -j and there was a ' nameless elegance' upon 
her whole exterior, which evidently caused a strong 
interest in her fovour in the younger of the travel- 
lers. The chief, having desired them to approadi, 
said, ' I have sent for yea to execute a message from 
this young woman to her parents, who reside at Na» 
pies : remember, whoever undertakes to perform it, 
should he prove treacherous by either word or deed; or 
should he endeavour to escape and not fulfil his engage- 
ment, tlie life of the other will be the immediate con- 
sequence, and the offender himself pursued till his Itfo 
pays the forfeit of his treachery. Think not to escape 
our vengeance,' continued he ; ' our emissaries are so 
thickly planted in every direction, that will be im- 
possible : on the other haad» should you fitttfafnlly 
perform your engagement, and bring back the stipu- 
lated sum for the ransom of the giri, you shall both be 
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ifistvntly l^rated, and allowed to depart unmoleated. 
I awaU your ansvTer/ Saying which he took from a 
drawer in the table he was sitting at, a letter, which he 
he]d in his handwhile the travellers con»ilted together. 
At last it was agreed that Francisco, the yoanger of 
the captives, should proceed with all possihle expe* 
dition to Naples, and that his companion should re- 
aaain a hostage till he returned. Two of the haiKl 
were ordered to accompany him nearly as fiir as the 
load that led to Naples, and tWe to await his return. 
Every thing heing arranged, the chief deliTered the 
letter into the hands of Francisco, cautioning him 
at the same time to be silent as the grave to the pa- 
rents of the girl as to the place where she was con- 
cealed. He shortly after set out on his errand, accorn- 
panied by two'of the most ferocious-looking fellows 
in the gang« 

Nothing occurred during the journey, as far as they 
had to go ; and, at parting, tiiey urged him to make 
the best of his way, and return as sp^ily as possible^ 
Frapcisoo now pursued his way alone, which lay through 
a. thinly planted wood; the path was almost choked 
with banars and thick underwood, so that had it not 
been for the moon, which occasionally * streamed her 
yiellow light ' upon the surrounding olijects, lie would 
Jbave found it a difficult matter to have seen hts way. 
Afiter beixig pretty well torn and bruised, with the re- 
peated falls he got from the stumps of trees, he 
emerged iato the highway to Naples, and it was not 
long before he arrived ,at Fondi, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Naples. 

As soon as he arrived there be went straight to the 
lesidenoe of Measer Filiberto (the father of the young 
^1), and requesting instantly to see him, he presented 
the letter he had received from the robber, at the same 
time briefly informing Messer Filiberto of the situa- 
tion he was placed in, and the certain death wbi^ 
awaited his companion in the event of his not perform- 
ing the oommaad of the brigands. Nodiing could ex- 
ceed the gtief of the wretched father at the disaa* 
2e'3 
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truiB ntuaiion of his dsvg^ter, and he pfoceeded to 
detail to Francisco the maimer in which hia daughter 
had been carried off by these niffiaoa. Ziiia had been 
aittiDg in an arboor, in the garden adjoining the man- 
sion, where ahe had been lurpiiaed, andcanied off 
■by the brigands, in spite of her cries and entf eaties 
for assiatanoe. In the letter which Francisco brought, 
the chief said, that, by the law&of the troop, if the 
ransom (the sum demanded waa four thousand dol- 
lara) was not paid in three days from the date of the 
letter, the girl would be abandoned to tiie troop, and, 
after that put to death. This was terrific news for the 
heart-sirickep parents, as they could not, by any means, 
raise the sum required, in time to prevent these law- 
less wretches from putting their threats into execu- 
tion. Francisco, upon being informed of this, said, 
that if Messer FiiiWto could collect a sufficient num- 
ber of his friends, well armed, it would be the 
greatest happiness in his life to attempt the rescue of 
his daughter from infamy and death. Filiberto, upon 
this, embraced him, and, calling him the deliverer of 
his family, said he would instantly collect a body of 
hia friends together, and that he hunself would'accoai* 
pany them ; saying this, and desiring hia wife to order 
aome refreshments to be set before Francisco, he 
hastened forth, promising to return, in a fow hours, 
with a party of his friends. Filiberto waa not idle ; 
for, in an incredible shore apace of time, he ooUeotcd 
together above forty of his friends and relations, all 
horning to revenge the outrage that had been com- 
mitted on his daughter. Every thing being ready they 
placed themselves under the guidance of Francisoo, 
and, being w^ mounted, they sped on their way with 
oonsiderabLe celerity, anxious to avert the horriUa 
fate which awaited the poor girl. Whilat they were 
occupied on their journey ^ranciaco and Filibezlo 
arranged the plan of attack, and as it was a^eed on all 
hands that every thing depended on the surprise of the 
biigands (their strong-hola being almost inaooeasibla)* 
it was deemed to be of the utmost importance (o 
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eilii^r capture or. alay the two men. who awaited the 
return of Francisco, for, if thej were saffered to es- 
cape, they would give . the alarm to their comrades, 
abd thereby render the success of the expedition 
doubtful. Having arrived at Fondi they travelled 
more circumspectly, and in better order, as they were 
not unfearful of a surprise on account of the numerous 
gangs of banditti which infested these parts. They 
arrived, however, without accident at the place where 
Francisco formerly; emerged into the road; and here 
it was determined that the main body should make a 
halt, whilst live or six of the party should proceed in 
9earch of the men whom tliey expected to fiud lurking 
hereabouts. Having proceeded under the directions 
of Francisco, upwards of two miles, in different parts 
of the wood, without discovering any indications of 
their enemy, they were on the point of returning, when 
Francisco suddenly perceived, in an open part of the 
forest, two horses grazing, which he instantly reco|;« 
nized as belonging to the brigands they were m 
search of. They now went cautiously along, some- 
times even creeping on all fours, to avoid being seen, 
till they arrived close to the place where the horses 
were. • Their sudden appearance caused the horses to 
start with affright, and they scampered off at full speed. 
At this die robbers, who had been concealed from ob- 
servation by the long grass in which they had been ly- 
ing, jumped up with the intention of pursuing their 
horses, but they had hardly moved ten paces, for 
that purpose, before their intention was frustrated by 
the fire of Francisco's party, and both these wretches 
ended their lives and crimes at the same moment. 
Congratulating themselves on their success, they now 
hastened back to their comrades, sending two of the 
i^umber after the runaway horses, which were shortly 
alter caught and brought back. The whole party now 
proceeded towards the final «cene of conflict, their 
spirits being much raised at the destruction of two of 
their enemies. 

The AbruMO chiefly consists of a range of woody 
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mountains, which ani a branch of th« Appennines* 
into these fastnesses lay the route of the party. 
After joiimeying some hours without bo much as 
seeing even a soUtary goatherd, Francisco gave orders 
to bait, and intimated that they had now artiTed 
in the immediate ricinity of the robbers' strong hold. 
It was now determined that they should await the ap« 
pronch of night, before the attack waa made, «• 
darkness would fiiivour the enterprise, in not enabling 
the enemy to ascertain the number of their assailants. 
Being posted in a »tuation which afforded an ample 
view of surrounding objects, without being liable to bo 
easily discovered, they patiently awaited the ap- 
pointed time. It may here be proper to mention 
that they left their horses at Fondi, iodging it most 
prudent to proceed on foot, as being less liable to bo 
discovered. Towards dusk, one of their scouts brought 
word that twenty of the brigands had descended the 
rock on which their fortress was built, and were 
takiug a direction which would bring them very 
near to 'the place "t^liere their assailants lay con- 
cealed. Shortly after they passed, little suspecting 
the danger that was lurking so near tiiem. As soon 
as it was ascertained what route they had taken, 
preparations were instantly made for the surprise of 
the next. The night was cloudy, which favoured 
the enterprise gready. They now advanced, using 
as much caution as the circumstances would admit 
of; but it was evident that despatch would mats* 
rially ensure final success. Having arrived at the ibot 
of the precipice, Francisco led the way up the steep, 
and somewhat dangerous asient, and in a few minutes 
the whole of the besiegers had safely gained the sum- 
mit, and that too without being discovered. Th« 
walls of the building were low, and therefore easily 
scaled, the chief reliance evidently being placed in the 
difficult, and almost impregnable situation in which it 
was placed. It was not till Francisco and a dozen 
of his comrades had gained the top of the waH^ 
that their presence was discovered. This was an- 
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nounced to the brigands by a sbrill scream from the 
old hag, already mentioned, and answered witli a loud 
shout from the assailants, and scarcely a minute 
could have elapsed. ere the fierce shouts of the com- 
batants, and the clashing of weapons, announced to the 
rest, who were now rapidly ascending, that the conflict 
had commenced. 

It was only of a short duration, for the robbers, 
weakened by a portion of their troop being absent, 
and, seeing such an endless stream of opponent/i 
pouriogjin upon them, surrendered, but not till more 
than half their number had expiated with their blood 
their numberless atrocities. Annibal Granuoci was 
amongst the number ; he had fought with a courage 
bordering on desperation, but he was at last slain by 
the unerring hand of Francisco. 

The meeting between Messer Filiberto and his 
daughter was affectinp: in the extreme, as the poor 
girl had totally despaired of relief, well knowing that 
it was out of her father's power to comply with 
their exorbitant demands. Nothing could exceed 
the delight of Grazzini at once more beholding Fran- 
cisco ; the old man was well nigh beside himself; the 
quantity of treasure discovered, as well as booty, 
was immense, but : as it belonged to the government, 
our friends contented themselves with giving the re- 
quisite information on their return. 

The prisoners were bound, and sent on to the next 
town under a strong escort, and with them went Messer 
Filiberto and his lovely daughter ; but the rest of the 
party determined on awaiting the return of the rem- 
nant of the band,' and finallv rooting out such a 
scourge to the community. "This was shortly after 
effected, and very few of these ruffians escaped the 
fate they so justly merited. 

It now only remains for the sequel to be told; 
the reader has perhaps already remarked the strong 
interest which Francisco discovered for the fair Zilia, 
and a few months afterwards they were united with 
the joint consent of all their friends and relations, 
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he being regarded as well worthy of such & gift being 
bestowed upon him, not only as the deliverer of her 
he loved, but as the benefactor of the world st large. 
It remains only to add, that the worthy Girolamo, 
dyiDg shortly after, left the whole of his property to 
the happy Francisco, who, with his lovely bridb, lived 
long enough to see a numerous progeny inherit the 
virtues of their excellent parents. 

TO — — . 

Ah ! marvel not that wild the eye 

Wbicli loolis its last on you, 
l^or deem it strange that deep the sigh 

Which echoes thy adieu. 
You tell me, friends conspire to break 

Our fond heart-linking tie— 
You tell me, duly bids us wake 

Fiom fatal lethargy. 
And yet yon oft have talk'd of love. 

And promised to be mine : 
Ah, am I destin'd then, to prove 

A heart so fickle, thine ? 

Say, is it by thy love's decay. 

That we are rent in twain? 

Or is it, that thou must obey, 

Howe er it give thee pain X 

Well, thou wilt soon forget thy care. 

And think no more of me, 
Ard I ^ili go, I care not where. 

It must be far from thee ! 
Perchance to mingle with the gay. 

And act the trifler's part, 
And recliless seem, and h'ght as they. 

With anguish at my heart. 
Then marvel not that wild the eye 

Which looks its last on you, . 
Nor deem it strange that deep the sigh. 
Which echoei thy ^dia^. 

CnAHLts M, 
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TMB VILLAGE FIDDLER. 
A SKETCH FROU LIFE. 

I AM about to draw tbe outline of a character, whose, 
general featarea many will recognise in a member of 
tlieir several communities'; but who will, perhaps, bp 
known to a few only of my readers, as the individual 
subject of this paper. He is a tall, raw-boned, fat, 
red'Cheeked creature of aome^ fifty-two, or three, 
summers; whose youth has beln a merry one, and 
whose age is not inharmonious. His gait is stooping 
and singular ; and his dress a medley of the whimsical 
and the uncouth. He generally wears a straight, 
quaker-collared coat of an olivebrown -hue, the buttons 
of which are nearly as large as crown-pieces, jagged 
iDund the edges and stamped with the figure of a I^rp^ 
They were a present to bis great-grandfather, and have 
descended to him as an heir-loum from his ancestor, 
who was cef^brated as the minstrel of the village, 
more than a century ago. The pockets to this coat 
are as extraordinary as the costt itself. Grimaidi never 
sported such a pair, for it would seem as if he carried 
his household goods about with him. The bellows of 
his chimney corner might well occupy one, whiUt 
another could hold his tea-kettle ; but Tom is no 
gipsey ; nor does he come of a family of Tartars. His 
pockets are made to hold his fiddle ; for he inherits 
the office as well as the property of his family ; and is 
the Orpheus of his neighbourhood. The remainder of 
•bis dress consists, amongst other things, of a waistcoat, 
'whose flaps reach half way down his thighs, and 
whose pockets are also on an equal scale of magnifi- 
c«nce with those of hik oster g«niient« In the one he 
ctnies rosin, in the other snuff; but with the true 
ittdependenoe of his profession sons box. The late 
Dean of Ely was 91d. hero with the snuff-boz ; but our 
friend Thomas out-deans the dean : snuff was to him a 
faurary and a delightful dainty ; but to Thomas it is as 
necessary ak water is to a fish, or paint to tbe cheek' of 
a Tosdessdow^;er, Like Boniface, he ' eats, drinks. 
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and Bleeps* upon his snuiT, and will doubtless die with 
a pinch between his finger and his thumb. His stock- 
ings — but I have inadvertently skipped over certain 
articles, which by many would he inexpressible, but by 
me must not be omitted: His breeches are made (^ 
leather, at least they once seemed to be so. They 
were a pair given to him many years since by a famous 
old fox-hunter, who meeting with an accident in the 
field, lingered for sometime before his deatli in a state 
of inactivity. His wardrobe was allotted, a day or two 
before he aied, to his dependents, and amongst the 
retft OUT friend came in for a share. He has worn the 
same articles ever since ; and years and adversity have 
80 completely worked their will upon them, that their 
colour has changed from that of the primrose to the hue 
of a mahogany sideboard ; nevertheless, if they have 
lost their virgin purity, they still shine in everlasting 
usefulness. His legs are generally covered with a huge 
pa;r of deeply furrowed blue and white Worsted stock- 
ings, over which, on state occasions, are worn boots of 
such shape and make as Robinson Crusoe need not 
have blushed to own ; not, to be sure, such as best 
becomes a Bond-street gentleman, being built at a time 
when top-boots were so named from the preponderance 
of their upper stories, and defying thi) liquids -of Day 
and Martin, or any other restorer of the times, but such 
as well become the accompanying specimens of his 
own primaeval dandyism. Shoes, whose thickness 
seems to defy the attacks of wet or cold, sunnounted 
by bnge buckles, once glittering with the appearance of 
silver, preserve his corns from flinty roads and other 
unpleasant ways. Such are the robes in which ho en- 
velopes the limbs of his most dignified body ; and on 
his thinly-covered pate, where age has jpiaced his 
magio touch, transforming into bright and single hairs 
the luxuriant locks of his younger days, as a crown to 
the whole, sits in sidelong state a round and ratheri 
greasy piece of felt, by courtesy ycleped a hat ; at least 
a hat it was once, and if none of its .beauty or its ele- 
gance of shape remain, it still serves to shelter fironpi 
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tli6 oplpf«Mive heat -of Slimmer, and the cold rains, sad 
■now of winter, the fertile hrains of our last Anglian 
minstrel. . 

This is his usual costume. On Sundsys he is some- 
what smarter, changing his olive^brown for a coat of 
Orue-blne, and. his eyery-day, breeches for a somewhat 
newer pair. His hat also, on that day is of a diflforent 
ovder, and his wh<de appearance undergoes a change.- 
His chin gets easedifof its seven-days', harvest on the 
preceding eyening, . and, altogether, he becomes a 
more poiUked being, whether we regard his boots, or 
his manners. His post at. church is generally near a 
pillar, against which he rests his head, turning his tea- 
Cjup eyes about to the light, somewhat after the manner 
of an owl in the day-time, for he has a sad habit of 
ogling, and rejieating the responses in a most audible 
wioe, pitched, as it would seem, in the lowest bass - 
^ote of his own musical instrument. At one time he 
used to sit in the gallery with the singers, being pleased 
to unite in their libel on psalmody with ,the accompani* 
ment of his own cat-gut ; but whether the choir was 
jealous of his powers, or whether be oould not manage 
tp keep time and tune, the chronicle of the octaves 
does not say. His passage from church, — to which ho 
marches with precision almost military, to the. chiming 
of the beUB,-->generaUy draws after him a tribe of lads 
and lasses, who, compelled to laugh, in spite of pro- 
prieU, at his awkward, striding, straddling walk, give 
timely notice of his progress by their half-stifled bursts 
of rude and bcnsterous meniment. His cottage is the 
Tery counterpart of himself, being small, low-roofed, 
and not mucb encumbered either with the ornamental 
or the useful. On the chimney-shelf are placed some 
nlaister figures intended to represent our first parents, 
tn their state of innocence ; and between them stands 
a tree of the same material, bearing amongst its pea- 
green foliage a vast quantity of blood-redl fruit ; but 
whether apple or pomegranate the artist only could de- 
termine. The hearth is one of primeval magnitude, 
with dags and hake, not certainly so bright as they once 
2f 
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but still ^ho^iiig that the hsod of the p<vli«hftr it ' 
Mnedioallf applied. On the widl is snapeBded a 
Dutch wooden alanun-dock, which rousea- hint whoa 
he baa to liae before cook-crowing, in the winter time ; 
next to it hanga hia green baize fiddle-case, uidnear 
it atanda a hnge pile of waDcin^atiekB; aome afhall, 
and otiiera large and nfteftil, the only thinga abonr 
which ihe old gentleman Indnlgea the propensitiea of 
tha miaer. The reat of die fbmitux^ ^msxata of aome 
half-a-doien mfeh-bottomed chain, a round deal thre0- 
legged table, and a shelf, on which are ttrrangiBd a few 
pewlor platea, hia Bible, and a book of* GMnftt^- 
dtmeeg,* beating die date of 1743 : the firat tune in 
wiridi lepoeitorf of sweet and mellow stx^na is entitled 
' Whttt a beau my Grianny was I* 

And there, at the door of his cottage, like the patrl- 
avaha of old, will he sit on a sbnAner's evening, hi* 
head bent down, and hia foot beating^ time ik> soriie 
antiquated ronndeiay, whilst n crowd of little iirehiitis 
atanding loand, testify their jby \sf m^te aad fixed 
allentioB, their months wide open/ and their hiisda 
peering orer eaieh otheia ahotilders like ite fiowen in 
agieen-houBe'k And there, in the el6se of the aiitoihn, 
when tbe pkmghboys, and the miHc-maids, and the 
raafica of die village hare a little rest; and i^e hurrm.' 
Ins reatored their merrimeAt, does he hold hie asseti-- 
Mieff-^assemblies such aa Almack never beheld, nor 
ever will. For onr minslFel is prbfedeor of the noble 
art of daodag ; and in antce of afl the postute-maatera 
in the county, with all me gravity of one well vewsed 
in the light infantry moveiHeijtB of Terpsichove, ddSfT 
fae give laws on elegance of maanerd to the wondering 
lada and lasses, who assemble weiekly to practise the 
newly imported hornpipes. To quadriltes and ^teea 
I have never heard that he has, as yet, aspired: 
perhaps they we beneath hia ndtice. Bat if tho 
novelties of the 8^es are unknown, the^ieaaantooqnet- 
tiag of his pupils well make up for their loss, Whaf 
the voiuptuous waltz affords of flirting to- the high- 
ertlared dandy, and the deeply-flomieed belle of 
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Giosvenor-flquuB, the vttral.|NUti«M9 of tliis Ar^adun 
ooltage say ireU ibgpeiiM with *. for here* incbed, oa- 
, tiiie, unaided by the falM asd Ufiaebevoas aaualaiice pf 
art,— .aatuTe, in all its hombliane^a, displays the pag- 
gioas v/hkh incite ' ad Mia, tt raptiM, M iamndia ^tr^.' 
I nearer yet have bi;ea bAoouiad by aa invitation io 

• theae hoppings; bat report says, that tb« «vemg 
cldaea with tlnas deoonstratiTe marks of affection a^ 
eateem arhich the partneis in the dance should ever 
feel ; the squeeaing of hands, and Uie pressing of iip 
to lip. I will not vwtuie to assert that even this is 
dope with the delicacy and sentiment which it might 

- obtain elsewhere ; for on more than one occasion has 
■the peace and harmony of the evening been interrMf^^ed, 

• at kast so states the chronicle of the iiriUage,'--rd)e 
barbes.T-rby wcangling ; which has ended in an a^^, 
if not bazardbns, certainly more equal than is uaaaUy 

.the case when the lihe happens elsewhere. A newly 
plongiied turnip field, .and the pugnacious knuckiis/ 
.'beit^ die Cbatk-farm, and the potent biarzel of our 
amsiocy iheroes. Bat the Professor derives from Uns 
4kranch of :fais revenue soqie- substantial Irionda, .in re- 
sisting the attacks of ookl and hunger ;. and iMimble 48 
ara his twopenny tickets, they satisfy his wishes. 

Having spoken of the summer amusaonents of ovr* 
hero, let us now treat of his winder frolics. Winter, I 
spake of ; and winter, to me, in latei; years* has. been a 
! sound of sadness ; for here, again, memory csiUsupA 
thousand scenes, which are now for ever wrapt in the 
ireil of darkness; hours of boyish happiness, and 
jthdngbtlesa joys, ejpe the cold frost of disappointflsent 
•had nipt the liud of my hopes, and sfc^ the flowing 
of my dearest wiahts. There is one, too, who is aase- 
ciated with the fecoUectmaa of those howrs* and pf 
whom I have beep too long; silent, our marry n)}09)br9l, 
the Village Fiddler. He^ it was, who, in my infant 
years, made Chriatmas joyous ; and made m^ think 
.<hat winter had mnch in s/toiefor ns» benaafch iUH^^^n^- 
less anotrs, and fielda of ice. Oiton, .when the hours 
of leiaxatkm afibrded us a happy noontide, hns the 
3 F 2 
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august fisore of Old T6m, with his gfeen-eovored fiddle, 
and his waUdog-staff, claiiiied mare attentton than we 
wete woot CO pay, eren to oar Arcfaididascalos himielf, 
with his shovel hat, and pudding-sleeved gown, in the 
hours of study • Then would iSxe laugh he hushed, 
and the top and marbles cMt by ; the tales of the Per- 
•siftn Fairy-bards be thrown aside, and a silence, as 
solemn as that of a new-made grave^ attest the weight 
of dignity which rested in the huge coat-pocket c^ our 
▼isitor. But, hours of glee, and unrestrained fiuuiliar- 
ityl what had not Tom to do with ye, when the close 
of our five months* campaign proclaimed a prospect 
of return to motherly kisses and sisterly embraces? 
Then, indeed, did he shine forth in all his gk>rT ; and 
then was it we deemed, if ever, that our scholastic 
days were days of joyfulness. The school, made clear 
of books, and forms, and desks, and all things likely 
to impede the romp and gambol, received the veteran 
minstrel in his Sunday suit ; and placed in some con- 
spicuous situation, would he play himself to sleep. 
Biit time would fail me to relate the various modes in 
whidh we tested, and tired, and proToked, the good 
tempered son of song ; how we led him out to dance, 
and how be awkwardly joined in our merriment i how 
be sung to us— 

' There toM two folks, and they toas poor, 
And they lived in a house that had but or» door,' 
-till onr throats became dry with shouting, and our 
hands and feet ached with our loud applauses. Nor 
can I now cell with what patience be* bore ail our tor- 
meniings ; or how, with an * Oh, ias I sir, iss !* he 
replied to our questions, respecting his acquaintance 
with the fifteen last imported Scotch or Irish positions ! 
How he sat between the acts, his eyes rolling about in 
vacant wonderment, and his hands pawing about him, 
after the fashion of the white bear at Polito's ; liow he 
thrummed his tuneful chords, while one of our fnter* 
nity 8«ig the glories of ' The Four in Hand Giub ;^ and 
then exclaimed, with all the consciotito dignity of wis* 
ddm, * Capital song, that, sir 1 worry good indeed, sir! 
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isB, iss. m i* How, VMr^KKer, Jie J^om io|4liiy to oar 
loyal cWiu of 'God fftve Uie King/ as we broke up 
the evening ; and tiiea, with thimke, jiot yet fox^gotten, 
aoJinowlodged the bovuatijr of hk nwAters, 9fBkd retired 
with a ' Thafik ye fox me, ^ntlesien ; » pkasant Mfi^ 
day tisM to ye 9W .Theee things 1 qeiipot now eon- 
anerate : but th«9 are deep in my 'JMean of heart*/ and 
will remain indelibly impresaed thorOf eo long a»«tiif 
image of dejpi^sted boyi^ baiq[ii]WM shall Im within 
my mind. 

But not sUone at the acbooU.of onr jutigbbowliood is 
our friend ^ gjHeat. AU the lunnew' serpaots in the 
country know him. Not a lajir W«8 iplwoe within a 
scoie miles, but Xom is mm» to be Ibwe ; «At a bam- 
Mqoi froUcis heard of, butiie M wentioaed as thu spwit 
■of the paity ; not a wedding occurs aniQagikl <the iffif^ 
irnt Tom is invitsd to keep up .tlM .£BMt<; ffid thw^ 
4rulv, he .shines like a star of .the first magpitude» He 
is the admiration of the young, and tbe.cbeepful eom^ 
.panion isf ihe old ; foe he has some pleasant tale, or 
,tfwe, to Sttit every one who is wiUii^ to call upoi^ hi|i 
lungs or thumb? sosews. In the winter, too» he hw 
other mo«t important professional duties ; and whe» 
;the son is approaching to the tenoinatioa of his oourscb 
he sets forth upon his journeys. Whimsical eoQUgh.ip 
his appearance at -these seasons ; when, attended by a 
brother of 4haxraft, who,T-a0 is .the fata with most of 
Homer's repi#septative dee^endaiits,^is completely 
b^nd, oyir bieurosaUies fc^th -, l^is .right hand bearing a 
staff, which would not disgiaae a second ' Jaok the 
Giant I^er,' to seek the hospitable mansions of his 
Christmas liiends. In this way does he wander thvonf^ 
the December's snow, lining his exoursioos so as to 
reach the viUages about Aight-fell. He.then hires a lad 
to point out the houftesof his fri^ids, and in the middle 
of the Aight, the miMioal pair,— iit«mUi/ ' the blind 
leading the blind,'-— with their youthful guide, are 
heard, with some ancient melody, to seienade the in- 
mates of eaoh ailent xoof. 

2 F 3 
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< How toaching, when, atmidiiiglit, sweep 

Snow-mufflM winds, and all is da»k, 
To hear, — and sink again to sleep !' 
Often have I been awakened Irom my gentle slnmber, 
dreamkig of Fairy-land and Fairy forms ; of scenes in 
' worlds not quickened by the sun/ of aU that has been, 
and is, and will be, by the well-known strain of our 
nidnight visitant : — 

< And who but listen'd 1 — till was paid 

Respect to every inmate's claim ; 

The greeting giren, the masic play'd. 
In honour of each household name. 

Duly pronouneed, with lusty call. 
And Mmy Christmas wish'd to all !' 
8aeh is his greeting, and such, I am sore, must be his 
wish ; so loud, and so particular, are all his benedic- 
tions* Our Mend, moreover, is a great respecter of per- 
sons ; and although each habitant of the place shares 
his expected gratulatton ; at the gates of the Squire and 
the Curate his offerings are more choice than common* 
7or, ' Good morning, Reverend Sir i good morning. 
Reverend Madam! and good morning, Reverend Missl' 
are the words, our gossips say, he used on the last occa* 
sion of his rounds, soon after the birth of the Minister's 
first child t 



LINES ON MISS HELEN 

And is that lovely form, then, falVn so low, 

And could the mind, which lightened such an eye. 
Yield to the wily snares of him below. 

Or yet neV dread the awful power on high. 
She once was lovely, and that gay young form, 

Which aye was cheerful, nor e'er knew a sigh. 
Now sinks degraded 'neath the vdth'iing stoim 

Of many a sneering lip and scornful eye. 
■But goard her heaven, lest, in an hour, more deep 

She yet may wade far in destruction's wave ; 
No, rather close those still bright eyes in sleep ; 

Ay, in deep sleep, and in an eaiiy grave* 

A'SI^LL* 
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MAIUB ANTOINETTE. 
The cbarncter of this unfortunate queen baa been 
cruelly maligned, not only by the writers of France, 
but by such of our countrymen as, permitting their 
political prejudices to extinguish their charity and 
sympathy for a suffering woman, have treated her as if 
she had deserved the fate she . experienced. It has 
been often said that no description of evidence proves 
more clearly the characters of persons than their cot* 
zespondence* If this be true, the following letter, 
which cannot be read without exciting admiration ibr 
the writer, as well as interest in her sufferings, will 
help to set her reputation in a more just light than it 
has been contemplated by such persons as have drawn 
their infbrmation respecting her from the revolutionary 
writers of France, or such Englishmen as have adopted 
the notions of those writers. 

LBTTEa FROM VHE QUEEN OF FRANCE, MARIE AN* 
TOINSTTS, TO HER SISTER, MADAME EUZABETB. 

October l6, Hay-patt Four, 
' I write to you, sister, for the last time ; I havft 
just been condemned, not to a shameful death, it is 
only so to the guilty, but to go and rejoin your brother, 
innocent as he was. I hope to shew the same forti- 
tude as he did in these last moments. 

' I am calm as one is when one's conscience does 
not reprdach us. I feel deep sorrow at abandoning my 
poor children — good and tender sister, you know I 
lived but for them and you — ^by your affection you 
have sacrificed every thing to be with us. In what a 
atuation do I leave you ! I learnt by the pleadings in 
■ mr case, that my daaghter was separated from you. 
Alas ! poor child, I dare not write to her— she would 
not receive my letter. I know not whether this even 
will reach you. Receive for them both mv blessing; 

< I hope one day, when they will be older, they will 
be able to rejoin you, and enjoy all your tender care. 
Let them both reflect upon what I have never ceased 
to instil into them, that the principles and exact eze- 
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cation of theb duti«s are .the 6rst.ba««B of life, and that 
affection and mutual confidence wiU constitute the hap- 
piness of it . Let VDj daughter feel that, at the ag^e 
she is, she ought always to assist her brother with her 
counsels, which the greater experience she will have 
and her affection maj suggest to her ; let my son, m 
his tum« administer to iiis sister all the soUoUude apd 
services which affection can inspire ; finally, let them 
"feel that in whatever position they may be, they can- 
not he truly happy but by their union. Let them talce 
example by us — How of^n in our miseries has affection 
.afforded us consolation 1 — In happiness we have a don- 
tie enjoyment when we can share it with a friend. 
And where can any be found mope dear and tender 
than in one's own family? 

' Let my son never forget the last wor^s of his fa- 
ther, which I repeat expressly-* Let him never seek *o 
revenge our death I 

- ' 1 have to speak to you of soraediiDg very pttinfiil 
to my heart. 1 -know how muoh pain this idriM has 
gii^en yQu, iElgs^fd him, nw dear sister ; think of his 
-fifffi, ihpw eaay xt ia io make a ohild wy what one 
jplQQses, 9md .«v«n what he doos not undMiiand. A day 
yfS^ comei, I hope* when be will fiael unon deeply tibe 
T^ltie Af jKonr goodness and tendenwss for both. 

' It remains idr M to oo^de to yoa ny last 
thoughts. I movXd have ffmtton tbem at ihe com- 
menceioent ^ tbts preeasa; bttt» betidas tlmit duty 
!W(HkI4 not suffer me ^o write, the nareh of eventa has 
(been so rapid, that I have AOt had in reality the 
tiifia* 

' I die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Eoman reli- 
^OA-r^in that of my €ftthers« in which I was brought up, 
fWhiohha<M4ilways professed, having po spidtaal conso- 
MUpn to ajii^eotr-iQQt knowing if there still eziat any 
prisAta of oar neligioii; and even the placa vhese lam 
would Q^KNie itham too much if they once enteiad it. 

' Imcereiy ask pacdco of Ood for all theifiralta I 
Macf h9fre oamautted since I waa born. I Jiope >that 
AH hi« g<iDdM8s ha wiU receivfi my hiat wishes, aa wall 
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as those I have long put sp, that he will receiTe my 
soul in his mercy and goodness. — I ask pardon of all I 
know, and of you, sister, in particular, for all the pain 
I mwj, without meaning it, have caused you. 

' 1 forgive all my enemies the ill they have done me; 
I bid adieu here to my aunts, and all my brothers and 
sisters- 

^ I hadvfiiends^ the idea of being separated from 
them for ever, and their troubles, is one of the great- 
est griefs I have is dyings Let them know, at least, 
that U> my last moments f thought of them. 

' Good and tender sister, farewell ! May this letter 
reach you 1 Always think of me I I embrace you 
with all my heart, as well as my poor dear children. 
Oh, my Godi what agony it is to quit them for ever. 
Adieu! Adieu! 

' And now I will resign myself wholly to mf spirit- 
ual duties. As I am not free in my actions, they will 
bring me perhaps a priest ; but I protest here that I 
will not say a word to him, and that I will treat him 
as a perfect stranger.' 

Conformable to the oiiginal writing, entirely in rh$ 
hand- writing of the Queen Maiie Antoinette. 
The Minister of Police 
(Signed.) Comtb db Casks. 

This letter is an afibcting memorial, and the heart 
must be callous indeed that does not feel for an illus- 
trious female under the influence of such agonies ! 



THB troubadour's SONO. 
Better I love to lie in a tent 

llian sleep in a lady*s bower. 
Better to tilt in a tournament 

Thau dally away an hour. 
But still, but still, wherever I rove, 

I feel that I am not £ree ; 
For he of the rainbow wing, young love. 

Has dirown his fetters o'er me. 
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Should «»er my ladfo deign to sm^le 

Upon hf I faithful lover, 
I would qi|it the twgkp of wbs awhilo> 

And cmm» to ^ a coyer. 
^ But, fdas ! there is no hope, and I 

Am aA outcast in this land. 
With a swelling heart and tearful eye 

I wsU seek some foreign s^nBud. 
I wi^ change my robe cf crimson sheen 

For my vizor, sword, and lance; ' 
My destrere shall leave the pastures green, 

And e^mid the hattle prance. 
J will seek the shore of Galilee 

And on high my banner wave. 
And there, if I find not victory. 

At lea^t I shall find a grave ! 

Th— M — s Ch — rM — N. 



LINES 
QH 9BAflU(0 AW JCPUAK tUOJf AT .A PZSIAUCi^ 

Hark ! to that wild, that dqlcet stnin, 

Which softly soothes this-toztiuied heart : 
Once more, ah ! wake it once again. 

And let itn«'«r, oh I nd'er depart. 
It sounds, how like the heart's fond thrill ! 

When memory thinks on pleasures gone ; 
Which seem as if tolinger«lill, 

And seek tl^t Jieart, 9h ! once their own. 
'Tis done, but no, again it floats 

In witching wildness on the gale 
How sadly sweet its syren notes 

Like evening Ochoes' dying wail. 
Those heavenly strains sure cannot be 

The work of grovelling mortal ] No ! 
'Xis heaven's fairest melody. 

From heaven alone such strains could flow. 

C. 
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KXTitAC'Tft PHaM THE COMMOM-PIiAOE BOOR OF 
A lilTBRARY iiOfrNflhBR. 

FITZROy. 

Thift TiBine, so ^enferaHj bbrne by tHe iUbgitimate 
sdbns of toyally, waft first given to a natural son of 
lieiirjr the Second : it teas considered a great hoiiottr at- 
than period' toftatfe a simame, as will appear by tin* fol- 
lowing. In 1 110, Henry the Second matched one of 
his iUegrlsmiite softs to a rich heiress of Fi%a-Aymon. 
The lady had a poetical turn of mind ; a^d when tite 
king told heir that his son's name was Koh^rt, she thiis 
a^^essedhim — 

' It Were fo me a great shanle. 
To have a lord without twa name/ 
On whibh flfenry coiiferred on him the name of Fitft^toy. 
About this f>eriod, sitnames began to be uiiied by people 
of rank in England. 

THK TOAkS in tub SIXTfiKKTH CJENTURT. 

Busbedr, attbHssador fro<n the Enporer of 6ema&y 
to Ihe OetoAian eontt, thus whites in 1595 :-^' When I 
ooAipare thi» ^oW6r of flie Turks with our own, I eonfbss 
the censidentiKm fills uae whh anxiety and i^tiAaay, inhd 
a HthJBg eonyi«€(Hk fbto^sr ivse^ on my misd that w«^ 
osni/ot long resist the destinMAioa tlMt atraites us ; they 
pdssesb imteense tre«iltb', Mi«iigfh imbrokeiii a perfect 
knowledge of the art of W«r, patMmce tinder erery diffi* 
coKy, union, order, friigaKcy^ and a eonstanC state of 
pr^rKti<m-. 

' On aaet ai§b, exhausted finances and nniveiBal loxn* 
ry, our national spirit broken by repeated defeats, mu-^ 
tmotts soldiers, mercenary officers ; licenliousiiess, in- 
femperanoe, and a total contempt or neglect of military 
discipline, fill up the dismal catalogue. 

' Is it possible to doubt how such an unequal coif- 
fii<?t nuist terminate t the enemy's forces being* at pre* 
aetata directed against Persia ouly suspends our fate • 
nfCer sttbdtiing that power, the alUconqaering Mussul- 
man will TvtSt, with undivided strength, and over- 
whelilij at once, Europe as well as Germany.' 
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PUFFING. 

The art of puffing was familiftr to mir forafetheta. 
The following adrotisemeDt appears in a London Joar* 
nalofirSO:— 

' At Mr. Figg*s great room to-morrow, the iOth of 
thia instant May, hy the command of several noblemen 
and others, will be shown, in full proof* the judgment 
of the sword in all iu noble branohes, offensive a»d de- 
fensive. 

' We Mathew Masterson, sergeant from Gibraltar, 
and Rowland Bennet, from the city of Dublin, in 
the kingdom of Ireland, masters of the said science, 
both having lately tasted our error by unwarily re- 
ceiving wounds from Mr. Figg, and resolving, it pos- 
sible, to return the keen rebuke hy our chastising 
swords, make this challenge, the hostility of our 
oonfisderate arms, inviting tiiem to the brightest 
of their performances, Mr. Figg taking Mr. GiU to his 
assistance, and fighting us at the time and place above 
4ot the benefit of the whole house, which Mr. Masterson 
•nd the said GiU are solely to have to themselves ; the 
victor of them two defraying aU charges, and taking Ike 
surplus to himself as free plunder. It is tiiat makes a 
soldier a Cssar or a Marius, without the help of Lolly, 
who was most unmercifoUj whipped, last Wednesday, 
in quarto, by a Yorkshire jockey with Roman epi^thets, 
in order to extort rules for declining a good house in 
favour of the present tense singular ; but the gpranuoa- 
tical tit, being too higbrmettled to be verb-ridden, left 
his Elorian corrector in an infinitive ill*mood, coa- 
fiouoded in particles in search of the great negative— 
nothing. 

' Mathew Masterson, Rowland Bewbt.' 

In December, 1751, Figg and Sparks contended with 
the broad-sword at the French or Little Theatre in the 
Havmarket, before the Duke of Lorrain, Couat Kinski, 
and many persons of distinotioii. • One of the papers 
of the day observes, ' The beauty and judgment of the 
sword was delineated in a very extraordinary manner 
by those two cliampidns, and with very little bloodshed: 
his serene, highness was extremely pleased, and ex- 
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pTMsed hia entire ntiefootion, and ordered them a 
nandsome gratnitj.' 

THE WANDBAINO fEW. 

The learned of Europe once thought they had disco- 
▼ered, in a man named John Battadoens, the identical 
wandering Jew, respecting whose existence people for- 
merljr entertained veijUttle doabt« The wandering 
Jew is said to have been present at the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, but, by some offensive conduct, by scep- 
tical obduracy, or selfish unconcern, exciiting the atten- 
tion and resentment of the great martyr for mankind, a 
sentence was passed on him that he should live till our 
saviour appeared again ; a punishment indeed severe if 
disease and infinnilj were to keep pace with increasing 
jears. 

^ ' Buttadoeus' says a writer in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, * was seen at Antwerp, in the thir- 
teenth, again in the fifteenth, and a third time in the 
sixteenth century, with every appearance of age and 
decrepitude. 

* Paul £it8en, Bishop of Sleswick, had frequent and 
long conversations with him ; he was also seen by the 
chaplain of an Armenian archbishop, and by several 
other persons of credit and respectability/ 
DR* vranilin's epitapb. 
Dr, Franklin's well known epitaph on himself, as a 
printer, is of later date than the following epigram, 
which most probably suggested the idea : — 
The Wwld. 
The world's a book, writ by th'eternal art 
Of the great Author ; printed in man's heart ; 
'Tis falsely printed ; though divinely penn'd, 
And all the errata will appear at th end. 
The world's hprinting'house, our words are thoughts. 

Our deeds are characten of several sizes ; 
ICach sonVs a compoeitor, of whose faults 

The Levites are earreetors, and heaven revises ; 
Earth is the common prest, from which being driven. 
We're ^at^'d, sheet by sheet, and boujid for heavea. 
3o 
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